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“Tt was the fate of Thomas Jefferson to be at once more 
loved and praisea by his friends, and more hated and reviled by 
his adversaries, than any of his compatriots.” Such is the first 
sentence in the preface to the book before us, and if the 8 
ment which it contains be true, the inquiry naturally 
itself, why, of all his contemporaries, Mr. Jefferson should ery 
enjoyed the peculiar love, or felt the peculiar hatred of those 
who knew him? If it could with propriety be said that the 
times, in which he lived, furnished no other individual of equal 
merit, our question perhaps would be one of easy solution ; for 
it might be said, distinguished worth at once begets regard and 
provokes —: pre-eminent superiority is apt to make both 
enemies and friends. But when it is remembered that others, 
whose abilities and patriotic exertions were not inferior to his, 
also bore their parts in the transactions of those times; one 
cannot help asking why it is, that, after the exacerbations of 
party feeling have subsided, and men have ceased to look on 
events and their actors through the distorting mists of political 
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prejudice, the fate of Mr. Jefferson should still be so strikingly 
different from that of his companions? The grave has closed 
over other men of the revolution, as worthy, as distinguished, 
as prominent as he was: their memories are consecrated 
in the grateful recollection of their countrymen; they are 
not the subjects of that unenviable notoriety which marks 
them out as the victims of a peculiar hatred, though they 
enjoyed an affection as fervent and devoted, as was ever la- 
vished on Mr. Jefferson by his most idolatrous admirer. And 
this is true of men of both the political parties of a former day. 
Was the first president of the United States less conspicu- 
ous or less useful than the third? Was the third an abler or a 
better man than the fourth? How then does it happen that 
George Washington and James Madison have escaped the dan- 
gerous eulogies of a too zealous friendship, and the bitter 
revilings of a relentless animosity, while Thomas Jefferson, as 
our author informs us, suffered from both ? 

Whence is it that at the present day, so many are ready to 
lift their voices in condemnation of Mr. Jefferson, while no man 
whispers a syllable against the name of George Washington ? 
Why is it that of all the men who figured largely in the early 
history of our existence as an independent nation, scarcely one 
has been arraigned, as Mr. Jefferson has, at the bar of the public ? 
A particular charge may indeed at times have been preferred 
against some one or other of his contemporaries; they may 
have been not entirely guiltless, though political animosity 
greatly exaggerated the enormity of the alleged crime: but 
time rolled on, and as men’s minds cooled, they made all ne- 
cessary and charitable allowances, and the accusations are now 
for the most part forgotten. But not so with Mr. Jefferson. 
The charges against him have not been permitted thus to hide 
themselves in the usually safe recess of tedious and unread doc- 
umentary history. They have been dragged to light, and pre- 
sented in a form more attractive to the general reader: books 
have been written (not by literary adventurers) but by men of 
name, of which, he and his delinquencies have formed the fruit- 
ful theme. The lapse of time has not shielded him ; “the male- 
dictions of his enemies, (says professor Tucker) have of date 
years, been more frequent and loud than the commendations 
of his friends.” Now this is true, and for this there must be 
a cause. 

Mr. Jefferson “in his high and palmy state” was a demi- 
god, the popular voice was on his side. We well remember, 
when, by some, it was deemed but little short of treason to 
doubt his purity, or question his political sagacity. It was then in 
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his power to reward obsequiousness and endow servility ; that 
time however could not last for ever. He retired, and a 
retired statesman always experiences the desertion of a 
large body of time-serving followers; his trumpeters, not dis- 
banded, but enlisted in the cause of his successor, lost indeed no 
power of lungs; but such mercenaries always give to the air the 
name of him who furnishes the silver of which their instruments 
are made, and in their noisy clamor no one could hear the 
name or the voice of their deserted master :—in some degree 
he was lost sight of; a new oracular siby] was on the tripod ; 
and it became less and less treasonable every day to question 
the inspiration of his predecessor. The voice of those who 
never idolized him now began to be heard, and the consequence 
was one, which, but for the self-love natural to man, Mr. Jeffer- 
son might have anticipated. It was one of his favorite dogmas, 
that though popular opinion may at first be frequently wrong, 
yet men will at last reach a correct conclusion; time and in- 
formation, therefore, are all that is necessary to develop the 
true characters of public men, and bring them to their proper 
level. This process, we think, has been silently going on in his 
case ; and if, in our day, his memory is less respected than that 
of some of his equally able contemporaries, it is simply because, 
upon a fair analysis of his character, the men of our day have 
found less to love and admire in him, than they find in his com- 
patriots. 

We confess that we are of the number of those who desire 
that a proper estimate of his character should be formed by 
our countrymen. He wielded at one time an influence more 
powerful than that of any man, save one, who ever occupied our 
presidential chair. It was an influence not confined to ques- 
tions of domestic or foreign policy ; reaching beyond matters of 
government, it sometimes gamboled in the regions of natural 
science, stalked in graver dignity over the less inviting field of 
jurisprudence, or pronounced ez cathedra decisions on topicks of 
religion and morals. This influence, whether for good or evil, 
was for many years habitually exerted: it has left, we believe, 
bitter fruits behind it, and it is high time to inquire how far it 
was deserved. This inquiry is rendered the more proper by 
the appearance of the work on our table: professor Tucker 
expresses the hope that his book will be received, by the young 
men of our country, as a faithful exposition of Mr. Jefferson’s 
character. For ourselves, honestly believing that the author has 
failed in his effort to be impartial, that his book does not represent 
the subject of it correctly, we hold it to be a duty we owe to 
our young countrymen, respectfully, but fearlessly to say so.— 
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We enter upon the task in no spirit of vindictive bitterness 
toward the memory of the ex-president. That he hath “done 
the state some service” it would be at once stupid and ungrate- 
ful to deny. We thank him therefore in common with the 
strong men of other days, for achievements of which we are 
now reaping the benefits:—we would not rob him of a leaf 
from laurels to which he is entitled ; but having said thus much, 
we add, that we will not strip others of their well-earned 
wreaths, to decorate him. 

Of Mr. Jefferson’s political career it is not our purpose to 
speak particularly ; as a statesman, we leave him in the hands 
of those, who deem it of more importance to study the politician 
than the man; to his public acts, therefore, we shall refer no 
further than they may be necessary to illustrate the qualities of 
his head and his heart; and in doing this, the truth may per- 
chance incidentally appear, that private virtue is one of the in- 
gredients requisite to make the good statesman. Of the defects 
of moral character in the third president, the book before us 
says almost nothing, for it is little else, save decided eulogy or 
elaborate defence. Now, far be it from us to say that professor 
Tucker was called on to give the most conspicuous notoriety to 
the errors and failings of Mr. Jefferson: his duty as a biogra- 
pher did not require this at his hands; but as he had faults, we 
think that the public had a right to expect something more than 
that they should be either entirely overlooked, or barely hinted 
at, or accompanied invariably by an apology. To have frankly 
acknowledged those faults and pointed out their consequences, 
would have given more weight and influence to the redeeming 
qualities which our author might find in the character of Mr. 
Jefferson. The lives of distinguished men are as beacon lights 
to those who come after them, but they are false lights, if they 
do not tell the whole truth ; and therefore we now proceed to the 
duty of bringing forward a portion of that, which, in the book 
before us, has been kept out of sight, or but obscurely revealed. 

Mr. Jefferson then, in the first place, was avowedly, not a 
believer in Christianity. We mention this fact first, because 
we have no hesitation in saying, that in our view, the rejection 
of Revelation was at the foundation of his defects. We 
believe that the only remedy for the natural wickedness of our 
race, is to be found in Chnistianity: it alone has satisfactorily 
and philosophically explained the cause and the cure of our 
tendency to evil rather than to good; He therefore who seeks 
a remedy elsewhere, will fail to discover it:—admit that in 
many cases he can distinguish the wrong from the right, yet 
something more is wanting than this mere power of discrimina- 
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tion; he wants a principle of action sufficiently powerful to 
enable him to overcome human passion and prejudice, and, at 
the expense of some self-denial, to do the right rather than the 
wrong, and this principle will, we think, be found in Christi- 
anity alone. Mr. Jefferson therefore, in our view, made a 
fatal, practical mistake in discarding the aid of Christianity 
in the formation of his own moral character. He deliberately 
threw away the noblest element of true greatness, and he reaped 
the inevitable consequences. 

The account which our author affords us on the subject of 
Mr. Jefferson’s religious opinions is, it must be confessed, scanty 
enough. After an allusion to his intimacy in early life with Gov- 
ernor Fauquier, he thus proceeds ; 

“ The Governor was said to have been a follower of Shaftsbury and 
Bolingbroke, in morals and religion, and, by the influence of his sta- 
tion and accomplishments, to have rendered their tenets fashionable 
in Virginia, as well as increased the taste for gaming, to which he was 
passionately devoted. Mr. Jefferson happily escaped the contagion 
of this vice; but it has been thought that opinions recommended by 
genius and taste, as well as rank, were not without their effect on a 
youthful mind, at once ductile and bold.* Yet the friend who knew 
best [Mr. Madison] gives no credit to this supposed influence ; but 
justly remarking, that the same fearless and independent spirit, impa- 
tieat of dictation and contemning authority, is to be seen in all Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s speculations, he thinks, that so far as the character of his re- 
ligious and moral opinions are not attributable to the native character 
of his mind, they are to be ascribed to the time and the country in 
which he lived.” Vol. i. 41, 42. 


And from this we learn little else, save that “the friend who 
knew him best,” has but done him the questionable kindness of 
representing his infidelity, as being original, rather than derived. 

The opinions thus early imbibed seem to have remained un- 
altered, and the closing scenes of his life exhibit at least consis- 
tency, in his rejection of such ministrations as are ordinarily de- 
sired by a departing soul. 

“ However his thoughts were occupied in his last illness, it does 
not appear that his conversation turned at all upon religion. He had 
long formed his creed, after much inquiry and reflection ; in forming 
it his opinions had not been inflamed by controversy ; and whether 
right or otherwise, it was too well settled to give him anxiety then. 
He not only showed no wish to commune with others on the subject 
of religion, but was evidently unwilling, as he generally had been, to 
converse on the topic to any but his most intimate friends; and this 


* This explanation of some of Mr. Jefferson’s opinions I received (says the 
author) from the late Mr. John Randolph. 
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feeling is manifested by the following anecdote, for the truth of which 
Ican vouch. During his last illness, the arrival of some visiter was 
announced, whose name reached him indistinctly, and he thought it 
was Mr. Hatch, an Episcopal clergyman, of Charlottesville, who had 
called to make him a visit: ‘Is that Mr. Hatch,’ he said, ‘he is a 
very good man, and I am glad to see him as a neighbor, but’ 
, and here he stopped either from weakness, or unwillingness to 
be more explicit. The impression upon the by-standers was, that he 
did not wish to avail himself of Mr. Hatch’s clerical functions.” 
Vol. Il. p. 495. 


Scanty however, as are the hints which the professor gives 
us on the subject of Mr. Jefferson’s religion, we are sorry to find 
in him an evident disposition in this matter to act the par- 
tial apologist. No fact is more notorious in the United States, 
than that Thomas Jefferson was not what the people of 
this country understand by the phrase, “a believer in the New 
Testament.” That he supposed such a being as Christ once 
lived, we know ; that he did not entertain such an opinion of 
him as is held by any sect or denomination calling itself Chris- 
tian, we also know. His own language shall presently afford 
testimony to the truth of this assertion; and yet our author 
would fain have the youth of our country believe that Mr. Jef- 
ferson actually combated infidelity. Speaking of a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Adams in Nov. 1823, he insinuates that injustice 
has been done to the distinguished subject of his book, by the 
misrepresentations of his enemies on the subject of his religion : 
—He thus writes: 

“The whole of this letter must give great satisfaction to those 
friends of Mr. Jefferson, who taking their opinion of his religious 
creed from his enemies, or from some of his own unguarded expres- 
sions, had doubted his religious faith. A more entire conviction of the 
truths of natural theology, more clearly and logically exhibited, is no 
where to be found; and those who hated and reviled him for his sup- 

osed unbelief, may here find in him an able auxiliary against the in- 


fidelity which is so often denounced as a prevalent vice of the age.” 
Vol Il. p. 450. 


Thomas Jefferson an able auxiliary against deism !—for de- 
ism it is, which, in the language of our times and country, is 
usually meant by the term “infidelity :’—certain it is that the 
prevalent form of infidelity which now most frequently meets 
with rebuke, is the creed of the deist, as contradistinguished from 
that of the Christian.—It is here assumed that it will give 
“ great satisfaction” to Mr. Jefferson’s admirers, to discover that 
his “ unbelief” was merely “supposed” and not real. How 
then can professor Tucker justify it to the memory of his de- 
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parted friend, that he has not spread upon record the evidence 
which is to afford this satisfaction? Happy indeed should we be 
to see this memorable letter, establishing the fact that our coun- 
trymen have been so long mistaken in their estimate of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s religious character. We should like to have an oppor- 
tunity afforded to the christian people of these United States, of 
judging for themselves how far they may indulge in congratula- 
tions upon the appearance of this new and unexpected auxil- 
iary. The inferences of our author may be erroneous. His 
own opinions may be such as, inthe judgment of Christians, may 
lead them to doubt how far he is competent to pronounce au- 
thoritatively that any man is the advocate of divine truth—We 
say not that his opinions are such; but suppose for a moment 
that the professor were one who could so far forget what he 
owed to honor and to a Christian parent, as to recommend to 
the pupil who had been placed by that parent in his charge, the 
perusal of such a work as Paine’s “ Age of Reason” or “ Volney’s 
Ruins,” is his ipse dizxit on the a seer of Mr. Jefferson’s “reli- 
gious faith” then to be conclusive! Or even suppose that he 
has no sympathy with the creed of his friend; yet affection 
may be stimulated, by the very absence of that sympathy, to 
give to this letter the most favorable construction; and there- 
fore, we repeat it, we are sorry that the letter is not published, 
that men may judge for themselves. 

We confess that it affords us little pleasure to find our au- 
thor insinuating, in another passage of his work, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son was an Unitarian. 

“His religious creed, as disclosed in his correspondence, cannot 
perhaps be classed with that of any particular sect, but was nearer the 
Socinian than any other. In the last years of his life, when questioned 
by any of his friends on this subject, he used to say he was ‘an Uni- 
tarian.’” Vol. Il. p. 504. 

Now we do not hesitate to say that if Mr. Jefferson really 
believed himself to belong to the school here indicated, he only 
proved that he was grossly ignorant of its tenets. There is no 
intelligent Unitarian who will acknowledge the claim here 
made tothe rights of fraternization. We are not ourselves Uni- 
tarians, and therefore may the more readily be believed when 
we say, that it has never fallen to our lot to converse with one, 
(and we have met many,) who would permit himself to speak of 
Christ, in the terms which Mr. Jefferson has used. Weare yet 
to learn that materialism is a received doctrine of the Unitarian’s 
creed; it was of Mr. Jefferson’s—Again; why sorrows come 
at all, was an enigma to Mr. Jefferson; he knew no “uses of 
adversity.” 
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“T have often wondered for what good end the sensation of grief 
could be intended. All our other passions, within proper bounds, 
have a useful object. And the perfection of the moral character is not 
in a stoical apathy so hypocritically vaunted, and so untruly too, be- 
cause impossible, but in a just equilibrium of all the passions. I wish 
the pathologists then would tell us what is the use of grief in the 
economy, and of what good it is the cause, proximate or remote.” 
Vol. II. p. 370. 


He seems never to have dreamed of such a thing as moral 
discipline ; is this Unitarianism? 

Cunthein the term “Unitarian” as descriptive of one of 
the religious Bana lil of our country, he had no more 
right to call himself by this name, than he had to say he was 
a Trinitarian: and we must say that to our minds there is 
something exceedingly disingenuous in the attempt thus to 
enroll Mr. Jefferson with one of the religious societies of 
the land. If Mr. Jefferson intended by the application to 
himself of the term, Unitarian, to intimate that he believed 
there was one God and but one; we know of no Christian 
who is not, in this sense, an Unitarian also; but if he de- 
signed to express his belief in monotheism, as contradistinguished 
from assent to the doctrine of the Trinity, then does his conduct 
savour somewhat of the littleness of trick; for he did not view 
Christ in the light in which he is considered by Unitarians gen- 
erally: he did not deem him as entitled to the character of a 
divine messenger, any more than Socrates was; nor did he be- 
lieve in Christianity as a divine revelation; nor in the assem- 
blage of doctrines commonly included in the term Unitarianism ; 
of which let us say, that, although not disposed to adopt them, we 
yet, as an act of justice, will distinguish from the French infidel 
school to which Mr. Jefferson in truth belonged.—In the last 
years of his life, it may have served his purposes to seek an affili- 
ation among the Unitarians. That denomination had then in- 
creased in numbers, and included in its ranks some men of high 
intellectual attainments; it was no disgrace to Mr. Jefferson to be 
deemed the associate in thought of such men, and hence he was 
not reluctant to adopt their distinctive name, though there 
might not be between them entire coincidence of opinion. We 
leave it to those with whom he thus classed himself, to estimate 
at its true worth the compliment paid to their religious system by 
Mr. Jefferson, in the proof which he afforded, of its close ap- 
proximation, in his mind, to the infidelity of France. 

But Mr. Jefferson on this topic has been more communicative 
than his biographer is disposed to be. Let him speak for him- 
self. In his correspondence, published after his decease, he 
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leaves no room for doubt as to his opinions. And here, as we 
shall find occasion to quote from his own writings, it may be 
well to notice a remark made by our author on the subject of 
some of those writings. Professor Tucker informs us in 
his preface of what was well known before, that the publica- 
tion of many of the letters in the four volumes of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s correspondence was singularly indiscreet ; he also tells us, 
that Mr. Thomas Jefferson Randolph, grandson and executor 
of Mr. J. is alone responsible for their publication, and _inti- 
mates that his own book is, in part at least, occasioned by the in- 
juries which it is apprehended Mr. Jefferson’s name and mem- 
ory may have sustained by the indiscretion of his descendant. 
Now it must be confessed that he is in an unhappy predicament 
whose own letters render needful the interposition of a friendly 
biographer to shield his character from censure. Most writers 
have been glad to enrich their pages with the original letters of 
those whose lives they were portraying: there is alway a fresh- 
ness and freedom from constraint about them which afford the 
most satisfactory illustrations of character; but in the view of 
professor Tucker, the case seems to be otherwise with respect 
to Mr. Jefferson, and doubtless there is a sufficient reason for it. 
But as the letters are published, we shall use them when necessa- 
ry for our purpose, because we are at a loss to perceive any 
cause for declining todo so. ‘They are before the world, and 
are now the world’s property; and we are simple enough to 
think that whether writing for the public, or to a private friend, 
Mr. Jefferson was equally under obligations to write truly. 
We understand not that system of ethics which justifies misrep- 
resentation, because it is made in a private letter to a single 
correspondent, unless indeed friendship be an excuse for false- 
hood. We take it for granted therefore, that Mr. Jefferson 
meant to be believed in what he wrote; and indeed his biogra- 
pher himself informs us that he probably wished these very 
letters “to be carefully preserved as memorials of his thoughts 
and feelings.” Our business at present is with “his thoughts 
and feelings” for these show his true character, and therefore 
we are glad to learn from any source what they were. 

On the subject of Christianity, he has been explicit enough. 
In a letter to William Short, he informs him that he is not 
“with Jesus in all his doctrines. I am a materialist; (says he) 
he takes the side of Spiritualism: he preaches the efficacy of 
repentance towards forgiveness of sin; I require a counterpoise 
of good works to redeem it &c. &c.”* And in a subsequent 
letter to the same individual he thus speaks of Christ : 


* Jefferson’s Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 320. 
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“That Jesus did not mean to impose himself on mankind as the 
Son of God, physically speaking, 1 have been convinced by the writ- 
ings of men more learned than myself in that lore. But that he 
might conscientiously believe himself inspired from above, is very 
possible The whole religion of the Jews, inculcated on him from 
his infancy, was founded in the belie? of divine inspiration. The 
fumes of the most disordered imaginations were recorded in their re- 
ligious code, as special communications of the Deity ; and as it could 
not but happen that, in the course of ages, events would now and then 
turn up to which some of these vague rhapsodies might be accommo. 
dated by the aid of allegories, figures, types, and other tricks upon 
words, they have not only preserved their credit with the Jews of all 
subsequent times, but are the foundation of much of the religions of 
those who have schismatized from them. Elevated by the enthusi- 
asm of a warm and pure heart, conscious of the high strains of an elo- 
quence which had not been taught him, he might readily mistake the 
corruscations of his own fine genius for inspirations of an higer order. 
This belief, carried, therefore, no more personal imputation, than the 
belief of Socrates, that himself was under the care and admonitions of 
a guardian Demon ; and how many of our wisest men still believe in 
the reality of these inspirations, while perfectly sane on all other sub- 
jects. Excusing, therefore, on these considerations, those passages 
in the gospels which seem to bear marks of weakness in Jesus, as- 
cribing to him what alone is consistent with the great and pure cha- 
racter of which the same writings furnish proofs, and to their proper 
authors their own trivialties and imbecilities, I think myself authorized 
to conclude the purity and distinction of his character, in opposition 
to the impostures which those authors would fix upon him.”* 

Again, in the letter first referred to, the apostles are charged 
with “stupidity” and “roguery,” and we are informed that “of 
this band of dupes and impostors, Paul was the great Cory- 
pheeus, and first corrupter of the doctrines of Jesus.” 

Now, so far as man is concerned, we mean not to question 
Mr. Jefferson’s right to entertain these opinions. If it pleased 
him to mistake for the grand: discoveries of an enlarged intel- 
lect, an incredulity which is quite as vulgar as a too ready be- 
lief: be it so. “To his own master” let him stand or fall; he 
has gone where human censure and human applause are alike 
indifferent to him; he has ere this discovered his mistakes, if 
any he made, on the subject of Christianity ; but when our ad- 
miration of him is invoked, we do claim for ourselves even the 
same privilege which we have accorded to him—the privilege 
of having our opinions on the subject of Christianity; and as 
they are diametrically opposed to his, we shall take the liberty 
of withholding our admiration. We will not indeed imitate his 
example, and charge him with “stupidity,” as he has charged 


* Jefferson’s Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 327. 
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the apostles; but we will say, and especially to our young coun- 
trymen, that Christianity may be true, even though Mr. Jeffer- 
son disbelieved it; we will say that men whose minds were at 
least equal to his, and whose lives were better, have believed it, 
after such a patient investigation as Mr. Jefferson had neither 
leisure nor learning enough to make. We caution them there- 
fore not to be charmed into infidelity by the fascination of a 
name. We assure them that as scholars, and statesmen and 
gentlemen, they may reach all that Mr. Jefferson ever attained, 
without being obliged to pay for their elevation by the surren- 
der of their faith in Christianity. 

If on this subject nothing moreremained tobe said, no heavier 
imputation would rest on Mr. Jefferson’s memory than that, in 
the opinion of some, he erred in judgment; but it is due to truth 
to add, that he was not content in silence to enjoy his own opin- 
ions, without an effort to infuse them into others: he was willing 
to labor in the work of proselyting, and we happefi to know 
that he did so labor. Tle man who entertains doubts of the 
truth of Christianity, after honest and patient examination, is 
much to be pitied; and the best proof of his sincerity, who pro- 
fesses thus to be skeptical, will be found in the fact that he 
confines his doubts to himself. Unable (as every man must be) 
to demonstrate with absolute certainty that the Christian religion 
is untrue, he seeks not to make others share in the perplexities 
which embarrass him; he feels that there is no philanthropy in 
depriving a fellow creature of something, which, however doubt- 
ful, yet imparts comfort to him who believes it. Nor does such 
a man endeavor to give currency to his opinions by seeking to 
array, in their support, the imposing influence of high and 
honored names: he does not betray the spirit of a partizan 
ready to count his recruits, and mislead the thoughtless by the 
exhibition of a muster roll of mighty names. nd finally, if he 
be really honest in his doubts ; if the hatred of a bad heart be not 
mistaken for the perplexities of an embarrassed head, he will 
scorn the baseness of leaving behind him a written record 
implicating the departed, and not to be used until after his own 
death; so that, when produced, the calumniated will be past 
the power of denial, and the calumniator safe from the world’s 
indignant expression of reprobation. 

In Mr. Jefferson’s “ Ana,’* (which, our author informs us in 
his preface, were arranged by Mr. J., “and intended, no doubt, 
to be one day published,” by his executor,) under the date of 
February 1st, 1800, appears the following statement :— 

“February the Ist. Doctor Rush tells me that he had it from Asa 


* Jefferson’s writings, vol. iv. p. 512. 
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Green, that when the clergy addressed General Washington on his 
departure from the government, it was observed in their consultation, 
that he had never, on any occasion, said a word to the public which 
showed a belief in the Christian religion, and they thought they should 
so pen their address, as to force him at length to declare publicly 
whether he was a Christian or not. They did so. However, he 
observed, the old fox was too cunning for them. He answered every 
article of their address particularly except that, which he passed over 
without notice. Rush observes, he never did say a word on the sub- 
ject in any of his public papers, except in his valedictory letter to the 
Governors of the States when he resigned his commission in the army, 
wherein he speaks of ‘the benign influence of the Christian religion.’ 

“‘ I know that Governeur Morris, who pretended to be in his secrets, 
and believed himself to be so, has often told me that General Wash- 
ington believed no more of that system than he himself did.” 


If any man supposes this to be a fair representation of General 
Washington’s opinions on the truth of the Christian religion, he 
may find means to correct his error in the perusal of a work 
lately given to the public, devoted expressly to the subject of 
Washington’s religious belief, and reviewed in our pages ; to that 
we refer him:* he may there find the injustice which Mr. Jef- 
ferson has here done to “the father of his country.” Willing to 
insinuate that he was likeminded with himself, he yet shrinks 
from the responsibility of an explicit declaration, and screens 
himself under the convenient cover of “ Doctor Rush tells me,” 
and “Rush observes.” But further, Thomas Jefferson knew 
General Washington as well as Mr. Morris did, if not better: 
his biographer informs us that he had with him “a long and 
intimate acquaintance, from the year 1769 :” and during the four 
years that he was secretary of state, Mr. Jefferson himself says, 
“their intercourse was daily, confidential, and cordial.” Vol. ii, p. 
349. Why then, if he must record this rumor, does he not add, 
as a noble frankness would have prompted, that in his intercourse 
with his distinguished countryman, he had or had not seen the 
evidence of his unbelief? He had it in his power to speak from 
personal knowledge; why cite Mr. Morris at all, when he 
proves that, to his own mind at least, it was doubtful how far he 
was a credible witness; for he sneeringly remarks, that he 
“pretended to be in” the president’s “secrets, and believed him- 
self tobe so?” If this sneer be not a gratuitous eruption of 
malignity toward Morris, then it is obvious that Mr. Jefferson 
did not himself suppose that Mr. Morris had the confidence of 
Washington. If so, honor required that he should not have 
used his testimony; and this conclusion loses none of its force 


* McGuire’s religious opinions of Washington. 
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from the fact, that Mr. Jefferson has recorded of this very 
Governeur Morris, that he was a “man shutting his eyes and his 
faith to every fact against his wishes, and believing every thing 
he desires, to be true.” See Ana, p. 463. 

A word now as to his proselyting spirit. 'The favorite pro- 
ject of Mr. Jefferson’s latter days, was, as is well known, the 
establishment, in his native state, of a literary institution, which 
should surpass any of the higher seminaries of iearning on this 
continent ; and attaining deservedly to the name and character 
of an University, should attract students from all parts of the 
land. In this cause he labored with a perseverance which 
the weight of increasing years was not able to destroy. The 
accomplishment of this object he was prepared to enrol amon 
the most important achievements of his Jong and busy life ; an 
among what he deemed the splendid trophies to his fame, which 
he was desirous should perpetuate his memory to posterity, he 
placed his agency in the creation of the University of Virginia: 
he ordered it to be inscribed upon the marble which covers his 
remains, that he was the “Farner” of this institution. And 
his zeal in its behalf was of no sudden growth, for while the 
subject of founding the University was yet before the legislature, 
he requests a confidential correspondent to inform him of its 
progress and fate, and thus proceeds: 

“T have only this single anxiety in the world. It is a bantling of 
forty years’ birth and nursing ; and if 1 can once see it on its legs, 
I will sing with sincerity and pleasure my nune dimittas.” Vol. ii. 
p- 400. 

And now what was, in Mr. Jefferson’s purpose, to be the 
character of this bantling, nursed so l6ng and with such affec- 
tionate solicitude? Let Mr. Jefferson himself answer. Ina 
letter to William Short, from which we have already quoted,* 
he thus speaks :— 

“The history of our University you know so far. Seven of the 
ten pavilions destined for the professors, and about thirty dormitories, 
will be compieted this year, and three others, with six hotels for board. 
ing, and seventy other dormitories, will be completed the next year, 
and the whole be in readiness then to receive those who are to occupy 
them. But means to bring these into place, and to set the machine 
into motion, must come from the legislature. An opposition, in the 
mean time, has been got up. That of our alma mater, William and 
Mary, is not of much weight. She must descend into the secondary 
rank of academies of preparation for the University. The serious 
enemies are the priests of the different religious sects, to whose spells 
on the human mind, its improvement is ominous. Their pulpits are 


* Jefferson’s writings, vol. iv. p. 320. 
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now resounding with denunciations against the appointment of Doctor 
Cooper, whom they charge as a monotheist in opposition to their tri- 
theism. Hostile as these sects are, in every other point, to one 
another, they unite in maintaining their mystical theogony against 
those who believe there is one God only. The Presbyterian clergy 
are loudest; the most intolerant of all sects, the most tyrannical and 
ambitious ; ready at the word of the lawgiver, if such a word could 
be now obtained, to put the torch to the pile, and to rekindle in this 
virgin hemisphere the flames in which their oracle Calvin consumed 
the poor Servetus, because he could not find in his Euclid the propo- 
sition which has demonstrated that three are one, and one is three, 
nor subscribe to that of Calvin, that magistrates have a right to exter- 
minate all heretics to the Calvinistic creed. ‘They pant to re-establish, 
by law, that holy inquisition, which they can now only infuse into pub- 
lic opinion. We have most unwisely committed to the hierophants 
of our particular superstition the direction of public opinion, that lord 
of the universe. We have given them stated and privileged days to 
collect and catechize us, opportunities of delivering their oracles to 
the people in mass, and of moulding their minds as wax in the hollow 
oftheir hands. But in despite of their fulminations against endeavors to 
enlighten the general mind, to improve the reason of the people, and 
encourage them in the use of it, the liberality of this State will support 
this institution, and give fair play to the cultivation of reason. Can 
you ever find a more eligible occasion of visiting once more your 
native country, than that of accompanying Mr. Correa, and of seeing 
with him this beautiful and hopeful institution in ovo 7” 


It seems then that this mighty travail of forty years was to 
give tothe youth of the United States an institution, made perma- 
nent by rich endowments, and cherished by national pride, in 
which they were to be taught, at least so far as Mr. Jefferson’s 
influence could extend itself for that purpose, that “the priests 
of the different religious sects” were imposing “spells on the 
human mind :”—that the clergy of one of the most numerous 
and respectable denominations in the United States were pant- 
ing to exercise a bloody tyranny over the souls and bodies of 
their fellow citizens ; that the religion of Christ professed by so 
many of our countrymen was a “particular superstition ;” that 
to “the hierophants” of that superstition, alias, the public teach- 
ers of Christianity, no opportunity should be afforded of ad- 
dressing themselves to their fellow-beings on the subject of 
their immortal interests; that “stated and privileged days” on 
which to collect the people for this purpose should not be set 
apart and consecrated to this end, that is, that the Sabbath 
should be abolished; that God Almighty was not the “ Lord 
of the Universe,” for that most vague, and uncertain and fluctu- 
ating of all things changeable, viz. public opinion was the 
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rightful heir to the throne of heaven; and that “this beautiful 
and hopeful institution,” fostered and supported by the liberality 
of the State, would carry out these principles, would persevere 
in these noble “endeavors to enlighten the general mind, to 
improve the reason of the people, and encourage them in the 
use of it,” in other words, would lend its powerful aid to the 
maintenance of a refined and civilized heathenism. This was 
the bantling which was forty years in coming to the birth, this 
was the “beautiful and hopeful” offspring which was to reflect 
deathless honor on its pateruity; and the doating parent only 
wished to see this interesting child of his affections able to stand 
upon its legs, when he would be ready to sing his nunc dimittas, 
and lie down in the grave comforted by the sweet conscious- 
ness, that he had sowed the seed which would yield a plentiful 
harvest of posthumous mischief! Verily “the hierophants” of 
the “ particular superstition” are here thrown into the distance ; 
never in the exercise of their most artful cunning did they de- 
vise a machine as mighty for the work of proselyting. This 
was indeed a plan for poisoning the stream at the fountain. 
Ardent, generous, gifted and unsuspecting youth, was here made 
the victim of a deliberate, cold-blooded, calculating design for 
its corruption. An attempt was here systematically made to 
undermine that which, whether true or false, was giving com- 
fort to thousands, affording stability to virtue, and the existence 
of which wrought no practical injury to Mr. Jefferson; for he 
was in the full enjoyment of every right, natural and civil, and 
no human power could molest him. 

The University was opened, and as is well known, all 
religious instruction was excluded: the experiment failed; 
and the professors and students themselves resorted to the 
plan which is now pursued of employing a chaplain. Pro- 
fessor Tucker informs us too that while Mr. Jefferson was 
yet alive, and before a chaplain was provided, he was in 
the habit of having some of the students as invited guests at 
his table on every Sunday; and we happen to know that on 
such occasions, Christianity was frequently made the subject of 
his conversation and his sneers. The truth is, whether Mr. Jef- 
ferson was aware of it or not, that he entertained a hatred of 
Christianity, as commonly understood and received, more in- 
tensely virulent than all the hostility which he represents as 
being so abundant and merciless between the different denomi- 
nations of Christians; and in the indulgence of that hatred he 
was ready enough to make proselytes to his opinions. 

With such views of the all-important subject of Christianity, 
it is not surprising that there should have been some mistake as 
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to the standard by which to try the moral propriety of ac- 
tions. 

“The sense of justice,” says he, “is instinct and innate, and 
the moral sense is as much a part of our constitution as that of feel- 
ing, seeing, or hearing, as a wise Creator must have seen to be 
necessary in an animal destined to live in society; that every 
mind feels pleasure in doing geod to another; that the nonex- 
istence of justice is not to be inferred from the fact that the same 
act is deemed virtuous and right in one society, which is held 
vicious and wrong in another; because, as the circumstances and 
opinions of different societies vary, so the acts which may do them 
right or wrong must vary also; for virtue does not consist in the act 
we do, but in the end it is to effect. If it is to effect the happiness of 
him to whom it is directed, it is virtuous, while, in a society under 
different circumstances and opinions, the same act might produce 
pain, and would be vicious. ‘The essence of virtue is in doing good 
to others, while what is good may be one thing in one society, and its 
contrary in another.” Vol. ii. pp. 395—396. 

Now we consider Mr. Jefferson entirely correct, when he 
asserts that, by our moral constitution, there 1s an ultimate judg- 
ment of the difference between right and wrong ; and correct 
also in his answer to the common objection drawn from the 
various and contradictory applications of this judgment to par- 
ticular actions. But as to what follows in the above passage, 
concerning the criterion of virtuous actions, there is confusion 
and error, fraught with the worst consequences. The truth is, 
that, while acting from an honest sense of duty is of the essence 
of virtue, as regards the agent, yet that the view of duty in any 
particular case, may be mistaken, and the action, in its outward 
form may be wrong, that is, not such as an infallible criterion 
or rule would enjoin ; and this criterion is not necessarily found 
in the consequences of the action—the pain or pleasure which, 
in different states of society, it may produce, and according to 
which the form of the action may be now virtuous and now 
wrong. ‘The dictates of the Supreme Reason of the Universe, 
as well as the enlightened reason of creatures, might, it is quite 
supposeable, prescribe a certain course of action as virtuous, even 
“in asociety under” “ circumstances and opinions” where the 
act “might produce pain ;” and therefore, according to Mr. 
Jefferson’s standard, “ would be vicious.” 

The next trait of character in Mr. Jefferson to which we shall 
advert, is the extreme sensitiveness which he manifested to pub- 
lic opinion. He lived for effect, and found in the world’s admi- 
ration (whether conscious of deserving it or not) his “exceeding 
oy reward.” His self-love and confidence were excessive. 

o public man ever betrayed more writhing agony under the 
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newspaper assaults of his political opponents. These “paper 
squibs and pellets of the brain” wounded him sorely ; instances 
of their irritating effect are to be found frequently in his corres- 
pondence. Often when writing to a friend on subjects far re- 
moved from these personal attacks, he suddenly digresses to 
dwell upon them, and thus shows how keenly they could sting 
him. Some of them were utterly unworthy of his notice, the 
profligate and palpable lies of some unknown scribbling parti- 
zan ; but so covetous was he of the world’s unqualified admira- 
tion, that even these contemptible fabrications could annoy him. 
It was this that betrayed him into a course of conduct which 
the most candid of his friends and admirers have been heard to 
lament. To this weakness was it owing, that the unsuspecting 
and therefore unrestrained freedom of common conversation 
was abused by him, in the preservation by writing of what had 
been expressed in the familiarity of ordinary intercourse. He 
charged Lafayette with having “ a canine thirst for popularity,”— 
using canine in the novel sense of excessive: he bad it himself, 
and deemed the feeling to be one bordering “so nearly on what 
he considered a sentiment of justice and truth,” that his biogra- 
pher tells us the charge “scarcely seemed a censure :” vol. 2, p. 
473. So tremblingly alive was he to what the world had said 
or might say concerning him, that, of all his compatriots, he sur- 
passed all in providing secretly the materials which at a future 
day were to rear a monument to his own fame and to deepen 
the infamy of contemporaries who opposed him. To say 
nothing now of his sweeping denunciations of the whole federal 
party ; of his statement so pb repeated, that distinguished men 
of that party were actually plotting the subversion of that gov- 
ernment, for the establishment and support of which they had 
done and suffered as much at least as he had ; some proof of the 
faithful industry with which he chronicled his own merits and 
the delinquencies of others may be gathered from the fact, that, in 
his Ana, consisting of but seventy pages, he has insinuated charges 
against no less than thirty-one individuals by name, and these 
are to be found in sixty-eight different instances. The charges 
are of a nature to make the subjects of them appear at least 
ridiculous and contemptible, but most commonly worse than 
this: some of them, professing to detail past conversations, are 
accompanied with solemn appeals to God for their truth, and 
are registered, not when the alleged conversations occurred, 
but at some subsequent period, when circumstances indicated a 
probable future necessity for the testimony. In by far the 
larger number of instances the charge is introduced under cover 
of the name of some informant ; the common phrase with which 
VOL I.—NO. I. 4 
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an attack on character commences in the Ana is—somebody 
“tells me.” Often too the testimony comes through two or even 
three individuals before it reaches the ready penman who thus 
records it in perpetuam rei memoriam. Another remarkable 
fact connected with these assaults on character, is this: they 
are revised calmly and dispassionately after a lapse of twenty- 
five years; and when presented to the world, not more than two 
of those assailed in them it is believed were in the land of the 
living, and very few if any of the witnesses to these memorable 
on dits remained on earth to be cross questioned. And here 
we cannot but advert in passing to the gratuitous and solemn 
appeals to his maker, of which the author of the Aza is so 
lavish. There are two classes of voluntary witnesses of whom 
thoughtful men are disposed to be suspicious: the first consists 
of those who having volunteered testimony, tender without 
solicitation, their oaths in confirmation of it: and the second, of 
those, who having iold their story unasked, have yet conscience 
enough left to shrink from adding perjury to falsehood, when 
required to confirm their tale, by an appeal to Heaven for its 
truth. The world draws its own conclusions concerning such 
willing witnesses ; because as to the first class the world cannot 
help seeing, that honest men around them do not commonly 
think of swearing to the truth of what they say, even though 
their story may be of an unusual character; and as to the 
second, as a desire for the confirmation of an oath implies in- 
credulity, a man perfectly honest in his narrative, is willing to 
afford to a respectful request the attestation of his oath. Hence 
the world has reached the conviction that he who too readily 
swears unbidden, and he who refuses to swear at all when 
properly required, are alike to be heard with caution. 

ut we have not yet quite done with the subject of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s sensitiveness to the world’s opinion. His excessive self-love, 
led him, as it has done many others, into the conceit that the 
world had no right to think ill of him. He looked upon him- 
self as one of the most extraordinary of men, and as having 
purchased from the country by long continued and important 
services, that measure of respectful consideration and defer- 
ence which is honorable alike to the giver and receiver, when 
or bestowed, but which no public servant can grace- 
ully demand. The high esteem he had of himself naturally 
engendered the exquisite sensitiveness to which we have 
alluded. Some men, not altogether ignoble, can bear the unde- 
served neglect of their fellows, and even their censure. Throw- 
ing themselves with calm dignity upon the lofty consciousness 
that they sought only their country’s welfare, they can dwell 
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with silent satisfaction upon their past labors, and feel too proud 
ever to remind that country of them: and if censure come, as 
they know that the best do not always escape it, they can endure 
with patience even unmerited reproach, and, with the noble 
confidence of great minds, refer themselves to God, and the 
more impartial verdict of posterity. There is in the patriotism 
of such men, a purity which scorns the contamination of even 
a seeming alliance with a mercenary or selfish motive. They 
cannot become chapmen to traffick away the glorious feeling 
that what they may have done, was an offering laid, in the de- 
votion of a true and loyal heart, upon the altar of their country. 
They cannot stoop to bring their past actions, the inheritance 
of their children, as common wares into a market overt, and 
call upon a forgetful nation to buy from them the honor 
which, through all time, thickens around illustrious deeds and 
generous sacrifices made for our country, in her hour of need. 
They become not the heralds of their own services, now for- 
gotten by an unthankful country; no querulous murmur from 
them buzzes abroad their over-estimate of their neglected mer- 
its, and their sense of a nation’s ingratitude. 

We confess we cannot read without some feelings of humil- 
iation the letter of Mr. Jefferson in which he details the impor- 
tant services he had rendered to the country.* We may dis- 
guise it as we will, but it is pervaded by a vain-glorious spirit 
of boasting, which finds but a flimsy covering in the declara- 
tion that to the question of what he had done, “the answer 
must be left to others;” for that answer is not left to others. 
The letter immediately proceeds to the enumeration of past 
services, upon the ground that the writer may more readily 
than others suggest the offices in which he had served. Begin- 
ning then with his appointment as a justice of the peace! it 
carries us with much particularity through successive gradations 
of honor, and ends with leaving him a Visiter and Rector of 
the University. Now, every one of these offices it was matter 
of public record had been held by Mr. Jefferson. But this is 
not all, we are furnished with a specification of other and par- 
ticular services, the chief of which, he seems to think, was that he 
was the head of the opposition to the administration of the 
elder Adams; and that to his firmness it was owing that the 
republican party had not ceased to exist. He says that he 
saved the country from monarchy! No doubt Mr. Jefferson 
did possess the talents which fitted him to engage in the strata- 
gems of party warfare; no doubt he did oppose the adminis- 


* Correspondence, Vol. iv, p. 426. 
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tration while he was Vice President of the United States; no 
doubt he did seek to make himself the acknowledged head of 
his party ; and to all this, there are thousands who will add, no 
doubt too, he had his eye steadily fixed upon “the recompense 
of reward.” His manifold services in the legislature of Vir- 
ginia are next presented; and lest it should be thought that the 
grant to him of a lottery, which he was soliciting from the legis- 
lature as a mode of procuring more money for his estate than 
he could obtain by an ordinary sale, would be a dangerous 

recedent, he insists upon it that no other man is ever likely to 
~ so strong aclaim as his. “Let those (says he) who 
shall quote the precedent bring their case within the same 
measure. Have they, as in this case, devoted three score years 
and one of their lives, uninterruptedly, to the service of their 
country? Have the times of those services been as trying as 
those which have embraced our revolution? Have the stations 
of their trial been of equal importance? Has the share they 
have borne in holding their new government to its genuine 
principles, been equally mar‘.ed ?”’* 

Now we desire to be understood in this matter: our remarks 
are intended simply to exhibit the high opinion Mr. Jefferson 
entertained of himself and his doings; we are endeavoring to 
develope a trait of character, to prove theexistence of a self-love 
which made him covetous of admiration and applause, to account 
for his extreme sensitiveness to attacks made upon him. He 
could not listen with a generous gratification to the commenda- 
tions bestowed upon such of his compeers, as were likely to 
stand toward him in an attitude of rivalry. Of General Wash- 
ington he could sometimes, though not always, speak favorably ; 
for he had nothing to apprehend from his claims. The country 
had acknowledged them, and that great and good man was 
retiring from the scene, not entering upon it. No rivalry was 
to be apprehended there ; but not so with others. Thus, in 
that remarkable chronicle of slander and second-hand abuse, 
the Ana, Hamilton is assailed no less than seventeen times ; just 
one-fourth of all Mr. Jefferson’s on dits are levelled against the 
man whom he felt to be, of all others, his most dangerous com- 
petitor for the highest honors of his country. 

Another feature in the character of Mr.. Jefferson, we are 
obliged to say, was insincerity. Professor Tucker informs us, 
that he “was a consummate politician, whenever he deemed 
a resort to policy expedient and allowable; and few men then 
had more penetration in fathoming the purposes of others, or 


* Correspondence, Vol. iv, p. 437. 
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concealing his own.” Vol. ii. p. 345. In obtaining money from 
the Virginia legislature for the University, “his knowledge of 
the springs of Rae action,” “his address in putting it into 
operation,” and his “consummate skill,” are made the subject 
of eulogy by his biographer. He was, beyond doubt, not 
unskilled in the art of what is called management; and we fear 
that his tact was something, which simple minded men of 
honesty usually stigmatize by the hard name of duplicity. He 
professed, commonly, a great degree of friendship for General 
Washington. If he truly felt it, then did he grossly violate the 
sacredness of its claims, as we will show directly ; and if he did 
not possess it, then was he guilty of the basest hypocrisy. In 
either case, the evidence of insincerity is complete. 

Inthe instance of abused friendship, to which we have alluded, 
some of our readers will probably anticipate the evidence which 
we purpose to adduce. They will at once recall the celebrated 
“letter to Mazzei.” It is of this we mean to speak, more espe- 
cially as the elaborate effort at apology and explanation, on the 
part of the biographer is, m our opinion, a signal failure. A 
word as to the facts may be necessary for the young, whose 
memories reach not back to the transaction. An Italian, named 
Mazzei, came to this country and lived near Mr. Jefferson; an 
intimacy was formed between them, and continued until the 
return of the foreigner to Tuscany, some time prior to the year 
1796. Onthe 24th of April, in that year, Mr. Jefferson wrote 
to him a letter, in which he used the following language :—* 

“ The aspect of our politics has wonderfully changed since you 
left us. In place of that noble love of liberty and republican govern- 
ment which carried us triumphantly through the war, an Anglican 
monarchical and aristocratical party has sprung up, whose avowed 
object is to draw over us the substance, as they have already done the 
forms, of the British government. The main body of our citizens, 
however, remain true to their republican principles; the whole 
landed interest is republican, and so is a great mass of the talents. 
Against us are the executive, the judiciary, two out of three branch- 
es of the legislature, all the officers of the government, all who 
want to be officers, all timid men who prefer the calm of despotism to 
the boisterous sea of liberty, British merchants and Americans trading 
on British capitals, speculators and holders in the banks and public 
funds, a contrivance invented for the purposes of corruption, and for 
assimilating us in all things to the rotten as well as the sound parts of 
the British model. It would give you a fever, were I to name to 
you the apostates who have gone over to these heresies, men who 
were Samsons in the field and Solomons in the council, but who have 
had their heads shorn by the harlot England. In short, we are 
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likely to preserve the liberty we have obtained only by unremitting 
labors and perils. But we shall preserve it ; and our mass of weight 
and wealth on the good side is so great, as to leave no danger that 
force will ever be attempted against us. We have only to awake 
and snap the Lilliputian cords with which they have been entangling 
us during the first sleep which succeeded our labors.” 

General Washington, at the time this was written, was presi- 
dent of the United States; and now, supposing no controversy 
ever to have arisen concerning this letter, what, we ask, would 
have been the interpretation put upon it by any plain man of 
common sense? When he remembered that, in the language of 
the day then, (even as it is now,) nothing was more usual than 
to apply the phrase, “THe Executive,” to our president, as 
contradistinguished from the two houses of the general legisla- 
ture; when he called to mind that Mr. Jefferson himself, in com- 
mon with the rest of his countrymen, did so use the phrase ;* 
what could he have supposed the letter to mean but this :— 
That there was a party in the country, so friendly to a system 
like that of the English monarchy, that they openly avowed a 
purpose of introducing, not the mere forms, the ceremonies of 
the British government; but something which wert beyond 
forms, even the substance of the English system, which is monar- 
chy, and, legislature partly hereditary and partly elective :— 
That to this party belonged the president of the United States, 
“the Executive ;” the judges of the United States’ court, “the 
judiciary ;” and either the Senate, or House of Representatives, 
which, together with the Executive, already enumerated, 
would form “two out of three branches of the legislature :”— 
That there was no man in the United States who better de- 
served to be called a “Samson in the field,” than George 
Washington; and that as he had already been designated as 
one of the monarchical party, he was here again marked out by 
an additional description, as an “apostate” from republican 
principles ? 

Now this was precisely the interpretation which plain men, 
of ordinary understanding, did put upon this letter, when it 
appeared for the first time in a Pesach official newspaper. Its 
eo greatly annoyed Mr. Jefferson, as appears from a 
etter of his to Mr. Madison, in which, after some attempts to 
show that the substitution of the word form for forms, was 
vastly important, (though the more unequivocal and unexcep- 
-_ le term, substance, remained in full force,) he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


* He has so used it ina letter to Mr. Burr, published in the “ Correspondence.” 
See Tucker, vol. ii. p. 380. 
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“ Now it would be impossible for me to explain this publicly 
without bringing on a personal difference between General 
Washington and myself, which nothing, before the publication 
of this letter, has ever done.”* 


Accordingly, Mr. Jefferson was for a longtime silent. At 
length, in June, 1824, he addressed a letter to Mr. Van Buren, 
in which he enters upon a labored explanation of what he did 
mean. In this he states that, by Samsons in the field, he meant 
the society of the Cincinnati—dwells upon the change of forms 
to form—says not one syllable explicitly as to whom he did in- 
tend to designate by the term “the Executive,” though he did 
not mean, he says, the president—and, informing his correspond- 
ent that General Washington was completely under the in- 
fluence of the federal, monarchical party, he adds :— 

“ His measures consequently took more the hue of the party in 
whose hands he was. ‘I'hese measures were certainly not approved 
by the republicans; yet were they not imputed to him, but to the coun- 
sellors around him: and his prudence so far restrained their impas- 
sioned course and bias, that no act of strong mark, during the 
remainder of his administration, excited much dissatisfaction. He 
lived too short a time after, and too much withdrawn from informa- 
tion, to correct the views into which he had been deluded; and the 
continued assiduities of the party drew him into the vortex of their 
intemperate career, separated him still farther from his real friends, 
and excited him to actions and expressions of dissatisfaction, which 
grieved them, but could not loosen their affections from him.” 

And as io the assertion, that “two out of the three branches 
of the legislature” were favourable to monarchy, Mr. Jefferson 
informs Mr. Van Buren that there was an obvious exception of 
the president, “ it being well known that the majorities in the 
two branches of Senate and Representatives were the very in- 
struments which carried, in opposition to the old and real repub- 
licans, the measures which were the subjects of condemnation 
in this letter.” Now we cannot help remarking, that, if this had 
been so, it was clearly needless to name the Executive at all, 
unless it were intended.to implicate him also: but more of this 
hereafter. 

The defence made by professor Tucker is substantially this: 
that Mr. Jefferson, in his writings always considered General 
Washington as a republican; and therefore could not have de- 
signed to represent him to Mazzei as a monarchist; that he 
meant “Hamilton, Adams, Jay, the Pinckneys, and some 
others,” who, as he tells us, “then guided the executive coun- 
cils, but who by their Anglican attachments and antigallican 


* Correspondence, vol. iii. 363. | + Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 407. 
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prejudices, were endeavoring as much as they could to assimi- 
late our government to that of Great Britain.” Vol. i, p. 523. 

The explanation therefore is,in few words, that the heads of 
departments, the judiciary, &c. were monarchists, and that they 
were the individuals responsible for the lurking treason which 
Mr. Jefferson’s sagacity had discovered, and not the president. 
George Washington, good easy man, was one who in the hands 
of these dexterous traitors was even as clay in the hands of the 
potter! He wanted both wisdom and firmness to appreciate 
and uphold a government for which he had through seven long 
years periled life, fame and fortune! But let that pass. This 
whole matter may be brought within a very narrow compass 
without needlessly multiplying words. Either General Wash- 
ington was influenced by his cabinet to fall in with their mo- 
narchical predilections, or he was not: if he was, then he was 
a monarchist, and Mr. Jefferson has only to stand by his asser- 
tion concerning “the Executive ;” it is true, and therefore needs 
neither apology nor explanation: if he was not a monarchist, 
(and Mr. Jefferson says he was not) then does it strike us as 
marvellously strange that the only explanation offered by Mr. 
Jefferson, is an attempt to show that he was, by his having 
been influenced by his cabinet to the adoption of monarchical 
opinions. : 

It only remains on this subject to say a word as to Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s declaration to Mr. Van Buren, that by two out of three 
branches of the legislature he meant the two houses of Con- 
gress, both of whom he said were in opposition to the old re- 
publican principles. Now this is notoriously untrue, and pro- 
fessor Tucker is obliged to admit that Mr. Jefferson himself 
has elsewhere acknowledged that a majority of the house of 
representatives were of the republican party. “This must be 
conceded ; but it is only an evidence of his lapse of memory, 
in grounding an argument on a subordinate fact in support of 
what he knew to be the truth.” Vol. i, p. 525. 

A subordinate fact! Why this very subordinate fact, as 
our author is pleased to term it, is the real jugulum cause : the 
precise question at issue is, which two of the three branches of 
the legislature were implicated in Mr. Jefferson’s charge. If he 
meant the two houses, as he has specifically named the executive 
also, he should have said “ all the three branches are against us.” 
And, in investigating what was his meaning, it is of primary im- 
portance to know that one of the three branches was on his side, 
and that he was aware of the fact. Having ascertained these 
two things, there can be no doubt as to his meaning, if he un- 
derstood the use of language: and the pretence of a lapse 
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of memory afterward, is no sufficient excuse. There was no 
lapse of memory when he wrote to Mazzei, and he then knew 
full well that the house of representatives was republican. We. 
are therefore justified in the conclusion that he did mean to 
accuse the President, and, when the letter was published by his 
Italian correspondent, he attempted to evade the consequences 
justly due to the man who proves a traitor to friendship. 

Our next illustration of Mr. Jefferson’s insincerity shall be 
afforded by his conduct, with reference to Colonel Burr. As 
usual, our author accompanies his relation of this matter with a 
kind apology, which we must say, we think not very satisfac- 
tory. But the professor shall be heard for himself: 

“ On the 15th of December, when a precise return of the votes had 
not been received, Mr. Jefferson wrote to Colonel Burr, and informed 
him of the reports in circulation that he had received a smaller number 
of votes than himself in some of the states, yet still enough to put him 
before Mr. Adams. He at the same time expressed his regret that he 
should lose the benefit of Colonel Burr’s talents in the cabinet. The 
language used on this occasion has been thought inconsistent with a 
remark made in his diary, that Colonel Burr’s conduct had, very soon 
after their acquaintance, “ inspired him with distrust.”* The passage 
inthis letter runs thus : “I feel most sensibly the loss we sustain of 
your aid in our new administration. It leaves a chasm in my 
arrangements, which cannot be adequately filled up. I had endea- 
voured to compose an administration whose talents, integrity, names 
and dispositions, should at once inspire unbounded confidence in the 
public mind, and insure a perfect harmony in the conduct of the pub- 
lic business. 1 lose you from the list, and am not sure of all the others. 
Should the gentlemen who possess the public confidence decline taking 
a part in their affairs, and force us to take people unknown to the peo- 
ple, the evil genius of this country [meaning Hamilton] may realize 
his avowal, ‘ that he will beat down the administration.’” But surely 
it is not at all extraordinary that this favorable testimony of 
Colonel Burr’s qualifications, founded quite as much on his popularity 
as on his talents and integrity, should be at variance with Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s opinion at a previous or asubsequent period ; or that when in 1801 
Burr had excited suspicions of his good faith, and in 1806 and 1807 
had proved himself undeserving, Mr. Jefferson should have returned 
to his first unfavorable impressions.” Vol. ii. p. 76. 


Let us now hear Mr. Jefferson : 

“] had never seen Colonel Burr till he came as a member of the 
Senate. His conduct very soon inspired me with distrust. I habitu- 
ally cautioned Mr. Madison against trusting him too much. I saw 
afterwards, that under General Washington’s and Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministrations, whenever a great military appointment or a diplomatic 


* Jeff. Corr. vol. iv. p. 520. 
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one was to be made, he came post to Philadelphia to show himself, and 
in fact that he was always at market, if they had wanted him. He 
was indeed told by Dayton in 1800, he might be Secretary at War ; 
but this bid was too late. His election as Vice-President was then 
foreseen. With these impressions of Colonel Burr, there never had 
been an intimacy between us, and but little association. When I 
destined him for a high appointment, it was out of respect for the 
favor he had obtained with the republican party, by his extraordinary 
exertions and success in the New-York election in 1800.” Corres- 
pondence, vol. iv. p. 520. 


We have here, it will be perceived, a distinct avowal that 
nothing but the popularity of Burr in New-York led Mr. Jeffer- 
son to think of nominating him to office: his purpose was not 
founded on the qualifications, real or supposed, of the man ; his 
capacity and integrity were not the moving causes, if Mr. Jeffer- 
son may be believed. Now admit that he afterward saw cause 
to change his opinion of Burr; how are we to reconcile the 
reason here assigned for having destined him to a high appoint- 
ment, viz., mere respect for his popularity in New-York, with 
that which he assigned to Burr himself in his letter of December 
15, 1800.* He thus writes :—* While I must congratulate you, 
my dear Sir, on the issue of this contest,” (the election which 
elevated both himself and Burr) “because it is more honorable 
and doubtless more grateful to you than any station within the 
competence of the chief magistrate, yet for myself and for the 
substantial service of the public, 1 feel most sensibly the loss we 
sustain of your aid in our new administration. It leaves a chasm 
in my arrangements which cannot adequately be filled up. I 
had endeavored to compose an administration whose talents, 
integrity, names and dispositions, should at once inspire un- 
bounded confidence in the public mind, and insure a perfect 
rages in the conduct of the public business. I lose you from 
the list.” 

Was language like this calculated to convey to the mind of 
Colonel Burr the impression that Mr. Jefferson’s purpose of 
appointing him to office was the result solely of his “ respect for 
the favor he [Burr] had obtained with the republican party in 
New York?” If it was not, are we to conclude that Mr. Jeffer- 
son meant to deceive his correspondent into a belief that he 
thought better of him, than he really did? Shall we be told, in 
answer to this plain proof of double dealing, that the courtesies 
of life forbade Mr. Jefferson to say to Burr, “I value you as a 
convenient instrument for my purposes simply because you 


* Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 444. 
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happen now to be the idol of a part of the people whom I dare 
not disregard?” Let it be granted: still we are constrained to 
ask, why this gratuitous exuberance of affection, respect and 
praise? We see not the necessity for saying any thing to Burr 
on the subject; but if such necessity existed, surely Mr. Jeffer- 
son might, without any violation of courtesy, have simply inform- 
ed his correspondent that he had designed to tender to him an 
office in the new administration, but that his election as vice 
president had put it out of his power to doso. We have heard 
that he who has made politics a trade, has embarked in a filthy 
calling ; and if its pursuit requires that truth and honor should 
be sacrificed, that systematic deception should take the place of 
that honesty and fair dealing which are “the glory of man’s 
nature,” it 1s indeed a corrupting employment ;—but we think 
we have heard and read of some men in our own country, who 
could conduct public affairs without a resort to duplicity. Not 
to name others, as we might do, we ask, would George Wash- 
ington have left it on record that he nominated any man to 
office on mere party considerations, and yet inform the nominee, 
in substance, that he had proposed him from the high considera- 
tion he entertained for his virtue, his integrity, and his talents ? 

But the dissimulation of Mr. Jefferson does not stop here. He 
has himself furnished, additional testimony on this point. We 
have already seen that soon after Burr entered the Senate, Mr. 
Jefferson, upon his own showing, had not confidence in him; 
that he cautioned Mr. Madison repeatedly not to rely upon him ; 
and yet, some years afterward, in 1806, after the people had 
refused to re-elect Burr to the vice presidency, in an interview 
which Mr. Jefferson had with him, the particulars of which he 
has himself recorded, he tells us: “I observed to him that J had 
always been sensible that he possessed talents, which might be 
employed greatly to the advantage of the public ; and that as 
to myself, I had a confidence that, if he were employed, he 
would use his talents for the public good.”* Confidence in a 
man who, upon a very short acquaintance, had inspired him 
with distrust! Confidence in one who “ was always at market” 
to be bought by a party ; in one against whom he “habitually” 
cautioned one of his own political friends and advisers! Such 
confidence, if it really existed, betrays a want of judgment not 
one degree removed from downright stupidity ; and if it did not 
exist, the brand of duplicity is indelibly fixed on him who pro- 
fessed to feel it: now Mr. Jefferson’s worst enemy never 
charged him with stupidity. 


* Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 520. 
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It were easy to proceed further in our exhibition of the 
defects of character which marked Mr. Jefferson ; but enough 
has been said to put our young countrymen on their guard; and 
we confess it affords us no pleasure to dwell upon the picture 
of moral delinquency. Rejecting Christianity himself, and 
seeking to make young infidels by the wholesale, building his 
system of morals upon the miserable sophism that the end of 
actions alone determined their virtue, stooping to the meanness 
of recording the unguarded language of familiar conversation, 
that it might furnish that testimony which inordinate self-conceit 
made necessary to comfort, calmly waiting until death had shut 
the door against the possibility of contradicting that testimony, 
violating the sacred claims of friendship, and practising consum- 
mate duplicity, the list of Mr. Jefferson’s defects surely needs no 
addition: there is however one trait more of which it becomes 
us to say a word, if it be for no other purpose than that of re- 
cording our protest against an opinion of dangerous tendency, 
which should have been rebuked by our author. 

It was the received belief of many who knew Mr. Jefferson, 
that he was deficient in courage. The opinion was founded 
chiefly upon his conduct, while Governor of Virginia, during the 
war of the Revolution. We mean not to enter upon the details 
of that conduct ; our author furnishes us with a defence of it, 
composed for the most part of a formal vindication prepared 
by Mr. Jefferson, and by him published anonymously in 1805 ; 
in which, as he wrote in the third person, the statement, without 
any seeming departure from modesty, commends Mr. Jefferson, 
and possesses also the additional advantage of appearing to be 
the testimony, not of the accused, but of some third person who 
professes to have been an eye witness. We candidly acknow- 
ledge that in our view it is of very little moment whether Mr, 
Jefierson was a coward or not. He resigned his office of Gov- 
ernor because, as he said, he possessed no military qualifications, 
and desired that some one should rule who was a soldier. One 
thing is certain, that no incident of Mr. Jefferson’s political life 
ever shook his popularity as much as his conduct during the 
invasion of Virginia by Arnold. In the legislature which im- 
mediately followed his resignation, an impeachment was propo- 
sed, and a day was appointed for a hearing at the next session ; 
but the proceedings were ultimately dropped without investiga- 
tion, and a resolution was adopted by the lower house which 
was exculpatory and complimentary ; this in the Senate was 
pared down to asimple expression of the high opinion entertain- 
ed “of Mr. Jefferson’s ability, rectitude, and integrity as chief 
magistrate,” and a wish to remove from him “all unmerited 
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censure.” Our author informs us that this alteration of the 
resolution by the Senate, served “to improve the form, without 
affecting its substance:” vol. i. p. 157—note. A comparison of 
the two resolutions led us to the belief that the sole object of 
the Senate’s alterations, was to affect the substance. The point 
however, is of little importance, nor should we have touched at 
all the question of his courage, but for the fact that his biogra- 
pher repels the charge of cowardice by the production of what 
we deem very equivocal proof of firmness of nerve. 

“ Among his political assailants in Albermarle, was one whom he 
thought to have so far transcended the just limits of party warfare, 
that he had determined to challenge him, and would have done so, if 
the friend he consulted had seconded his purpose.” Vol. ii. p. 501. 

And this is one proof that Mr. Jefferson wasa hero. He actu- 
ally thought of sending to his antagonist an invitation to the duello ! 
and said he would have done so, but for the want of a friend 
to second his purpose ; for we know not how, save from his own 
declaration, professor Tucker can possibly know what he would 
have done. What an illustrious exhibition of courage! What 
a craven spirit must have belonged to General Washington, for 
he would have refused to fight a duel! What a mortification to 
the chivalric Jefferson, that when one friend refused to bear his 
challenge, he had not another on earth to whom he might apply 
for the purpose. But to be serious; there is something worse 
than ridiculous in this contemptible item of testimony to Mr, 
Jefferson’s bravery. It becomes not a professor of moral phi- 
losophy to adduce evidence like this with nothing more to mark 
his reprobation of it, than the declaration that “ men in general” 
consider it satisfactory. Young men are ready enough to 
adopt the belief that what the world calls wounded honor, can 
be healed only by a murder ; they are ready enough to consider 
duelling as evidence of valor: it was not necessary then to 
countenance indirectly their false notions; it had been more in 
keeping with the lessons of the professor’s chair, at least to have 
intimated that in his view the supposed proof was no evidence 
at all; for that while a miserable poltroon may have his “cour- 
age screwed to the sticking place” and fight from that most con- 
temptible cowardice, a fear of the world’s laugh; it demands 
moral courage of the highest order, to brave the world and obey 
the Maker of it. 

We proceed now to speak of the character of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s mind. It was more remarkable for its activity than for its 
accuracy: it was deficient in the power of nice discrimination, 
it wanted logical precision. In ail that Mr. Jefferson has left 
behind him, one looks in vain for the evidence of that severe 
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mental discipline which marks intellects of the first order: there 
is none of that power of close consecutive reasoning, where 
each thought in the train of argumentation hangs on its prede- 
cessor, forming a chain from which no link can be stricken. Mr. 
Jefferson supposed himself to be a metaphysician ; he was not ; 
his mind caught too eagerly at the visible, the tangible ; it had 
but little relish for abstract ratiocination: and yet Mr. Jefferson 
was very far from wanting talents. He apprehended quickly, 
acquired readily, and often applied judiciously that which he had 
learned from others, but which he never could have discovered 
for himself. He thought much, but was deficient in that origi- 
nality which belongs only to commanding intellects: the range 
of his thoughts too, appears from his writings, not to have been 
in the higher region of great general truths, but rather amid the 
details of individual cases as they arose for his consideration. 
As a writer, he is diffuse, sometimes happy and forcible in the 
use of a striking phrase or mode of expression, and not un- 
mindful of euphony in the structure of his sentences: but his 
sentences are frequently too long, and their force and beauty 
are both marred by the needless introduction of words coined 
by himself, and savoring too much of affectation. He was not 
a writer of pure English, and indeed justified his neglect of it 
in composition. 

In this estimate of Mr. Jefferson, considered intellectually, we 
of course are entirely at variance with his biographer. In the 
summary of his character which concludes the work of professor 
Tucker, a combination of excellencies so rare is presented to us, 
that human nature can scarce attain nearer to perfection than 
would a being invested with the qualities which are here attri- 
buted to Mr. Jefferson, by his too friendly biographer. And of 
all the strange assertions made by the professor, one of the 
strangest is that, in which we are gravely informed, in reply to 
the charge that Mr. Jefferson was visionary, that he merely 
possessed a sagacity which looked further into futurity than the 
short-sighted vision of his contemporaries could reach; and 
among those contemporaries, whose visual organs were thus de- 
fective, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Jay are particularly named. Now 
to any one acquainted with our past history, there is something 
very ridicuijous in the thought of a serious comparison between 
Thomas Jefferson, and either Mr. Hamilton, or Chief Justice 
Jay. Considered with reference to intellectual power, they are 
not to be named together: both the latter gentlemen possessed 
understandings of the very first order; and blind as professor 
Tucker would fain persuade us they were, we defy him to pro- 
duce any evidence from their history, that in one instance, 
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they entertained opinions as mistaken and visionary as some of 
Mr. Jefferson’s, which we will now proceed to notice. 

One of his opinions was, that “the use of the earth belongs 
to the living generations, and that the dead have no more right 
than they have power over it.” This opinion, his biographer 
tells us, was “ probably suggested by some of the questions of 
first principles which were then under discussion in the National - 
Assembly: and were in great vogue throughout Paris.” Fol- 
lowing it out to its consequences, he very gravely informs us, 
that no generation can pledge or encumber the lands of a coun- 
try for a longer space than nineteen years, such being the ave- 
rage term of its own existence ; that this restriction is founded 
in nature and the first principles of justice, and that, 

“ Every law, and even constitution, naturally expires at the expi- 
ration of this term; and that no public debt can be contracted which 
would be rightfully binding on the nation after the same lapse of 
time.” Vol. i. p. 291. 

And this choice specimen of silliness, he actually supposed 
to be most profoundly philosophical; for he writes to Mr. | 
Madison concerning it, and says, “turn this subject in your 
mind, my dear Sir, and particularly as to the power of contract- 
ing debts, and develop it with that cogent logic which is so 
peculiarly yours:” and again, “at first blush it may be laughed 
at, as the dream of a theorist, but examination will prove it to 
be solid and salutary.” Mr. Madison did indeed possess a log- 
ical mind very far superior to Mr. Jefferson’s; and though he 
answered this letter with great tenderness toward the feelings 
of his friend, we cannot help suspecting that his excellent un- 
derstanding compelled him quietly to enjoy his laugh at this new 
fangled conceit of National Assembly wisdom. After an ex- 
posure of the absurdity, and utter impracticability of the whole 
scheme, which does great credit to the clearness and strength 
of his mind, in a seeming show of modest diffidence, he thus 
concludes, with what might be mistaken for a delicate sarcasm 
on the philosopher : 

“Tt is so much easier -to descry the little difficulties immediately 
incident to every great plan, than to comprehend its general and 
remo‘e benefits, that further light must be added to the councils of 
our country, before many truths which are seen through the medium 
of philosophy, become visible to the naked eye of the ordinary poli- 
tician.” Vol. i. p. 296. 


Again, another of his favorite opinions was, that the judi- 
ciary should be dependent on the people for their tenure of 
office. That judges should not be irresponsible, all will admit ; 
but that this responsibility should be created by making their 
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continuance in office depend on the favor of the multitude, is a 
proposition to which few will assent. In times of peril, a 
nation may find the best security for its rights in an indepen- 
dent judiciary ; certain it is, that no rights, either public or pri- 
vate are safe, when the judges are afraid of the censure of the 
people. In a republic like ours, let the judiciary be placed 
above the reach of popular caprice, and let the bar be posses- 
sed of an ordinary share of fearlessness and patriotism, and we 
think it will be found difficult to deprive the people of their rights ; 
indeed as long as the law is respected it cannot be done. The 
people must themselves become the instruments of their own ruin, 
by the lawless prostration of all the safeguards which the consti- 
tution and laws have thrown around them. It is no kindness there- 
fore to the people to make the judiciary immediately dependent 
on them: they have the deepest interest in placing them above 
the reach of popular excitement and clamor; but on this sub- 
ject, the policy pursued by most of the states in this confede- 
racy, may well supply the place of further remark on our parts. 
Another of the notions of Mr. Jefferson was, that the fede- 
‘ral Executive of the United States, was more republican than 
its Senate ; and the reasons assigned for it are that the presi- 
dent is elected for but four years, while senators are appointed 
for six; and further, that the first is elected by the people, the 
last by the state legislatures. Asto the last mentioned reason 
it does not rest upon a substantial difference as to the mode of 
election ; the intervention of presidential electors chosen by the 
people, and of a state legislature chosen by the people also, 
brings the cases to a similarity; for both electors, and legisla- 
tors, after they are chosen, may vote as they please, and both 
generally comply with the will of a majority of their constitu- 
ents: but suppose there existed a substantial difference of 
mode, it is still not a sufficient reason for Mr. Jefferson’s opinion, 
unless indeed, he can show thatno thing is truly republican, but 
a direct vote of the people themselves, without the intervention 
of a body acting by their consent, and under powers which they 
have delegated. There is here an evident confounding of an 
unmixed democracy with a republic. As well might Mr. Jefferson 
have asserted that our state legislatures, elected as they are by the 
people, were not republican; and that the people should delegate 
their power to no one, but meet themselves in one grand legis- 
lative conclave. So far as the will of the people, and their 
right to be heard in the expression of it; are features of a repub- 
lican system, (and we are prepared to contend for them as such) ; 
whenever, as among us, the first movement must come from the 
people, that will and that right are equally preserved, whether 
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they speak through their delegates, or speak for themselves ; 
and either mode is consistent with the idea of a republic. 

As to the first reason assigned above by Mr. Jefferson for his 
singular position, let our author answer him; and if some should 
be disposed to think that recent events in our history furnish a 
sad confirmation of the truth of the professor’s remark, we have 
only to say, that confirmation is no fault of ours, though it may 
be of Mr. Jefferson’s : 

“ The large power and executive patronage with which the presi- 
dent is vested, is generally sufficient, in connexion with his first popu- 
larity, to secure his re-election ; and during his last term of four years, 
he feels more independent of the people than most of the senate, as 
they still have something to ask and to hope for from the public, while 
he has nothing.” Vol. ii. p. 380-1. 


There were three other projects which Mr. Jefferson was 
desirous of incorporating into our system of national policy ; 
these were an abolition of drawbacks on imported articles, a 
classification of the militia, and a suppression of all paper cur- 
rency during a time of peace. As to the first of these mea- 
sures, he was not always of one mind, and his opposition to 
drawbacks must in part at least be referred to his dislike of 
General Hamilton, who he says introduced them from his love 
of every thing English. But let his biographer speak : 

“ He regards the abolition of drawbacks, which he had some time 
before suggested to some confidential friends in Congress, as one of 
the great measures which were essential to our prosperity ; another 
was the adoption of the late report of the war department, on classing 
the militia, so as to place the effective force of the nation at command ; 
and the third, the suppression of all paper circulation during peace, 
and allowing a national currency in war, on the credit of specific taxes 
pledged for the redemption of the paper.” Vol. ii. pp. 381-2. 


Now it is worthy of note, that, our author, while he indirectly 
excuses all these schemes of Mr. Jefferson by saying that they 
are recommended by their bearing on the public defence, is yet 
obliged to pronounce them inexpedient, because the circum- 
stances of the country have undergone a change since 1816, 
when Mr. Jefferson recommended them. But, where, we ask, 
was the keen glance of that far reaching vision which penetra- 
ted into futurity with such searching accuracy ? Could not he, 
behind whom stood the purblind Hamilton, the short-sighted 
Jay ;—he who while they were looking to what our author 
calls “the accidents of history,” was watching with philosophic 
eye, and statesman-like wisdom, “the progressive changes of 
civil society,’ marking “the changing character of the soil 
itself,” observing “ more distinctly than any of his contempora- 
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ries, the effects of the rapidly increasing population of these 
States,” could not he foresee that the short lapse of tweaty years 
only would write “inexpedient” upon these proud triumphs of 
his political sagacity ?— 

ut. we proceed. When a convention was about to be 
called for altering the constitution of Virginia, Mr. Jefferson 
expressed his views on the subject in a letter toa friend which 
was published ; and so exceptionable were some of the provi- 
sions he proposed to incorporate into the new constitution, that 
fearing the influence of his name might lead to their adoption, 
the best friends to the measure of revision, actually were indu- 
ced to defer the work during his life. Many of these friends 
were of his own political party ; and when after his death the 
convention met for revision, it was composed of men of all par- 
ties, and of the highest reputation for talents and several of Mr. 
Jefferson’s principles, as our author tells us, “ were deliberately 
rejected in the Convention—one or two by very large majori- 
ties.” Vol. ii. p. 390. 

This then is unequivocal testimony, borne by the ablest of his 
own countrymen, to their estimate of his skill in the difficult 
science of government ; though he boasted of his ability in this 
particular department, and told his fellow citizens that “ fort 
years of experience in government is worth a century of boo 
reading.” Vol. ii. p. 388. And who will wonder that his sug- 
gestions were severely scrutinized when they find among them, 
not to name others, the choice of the judges by the people, and 
a proposal to revise the constitution at the end of every twenty 
years. In short those who knew best how far his judgment was 
to be relied on, adopted but three of his numerous suggestions, 
and the fact is one which needs no comment. 

Did our limits permit, we might refer to other instances illus- 
trative of the visionary character of his mind: his wish that 
there should be no great cities in the United States, his famous 
ward system which he supposed to be very much like the town- 
ships of New-England to which it bore no resemblance ; and, 
above all, his plan of defence for our harbors by gun-boats, a 
— which is now scarcely remembered, but to be laugh- 
ed at. 

There is, however, one more instance furnished by our 
author to which we must refer. In the summary of his charac- 
ter as drawn by the professor we read :— 

“ But his knowledge of mankind—of the diversities of human 
character, and the motives of human action, was consummate. He 
made a just estimate of every man, whether a friend or a foe, whom 
he judged worthy of serious attention.” Vol. ii. pp. 504-5. 
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To be sure, this is followed by an explanation of the reasons 
why his overseers and stewards always contrived to deceive 
him ; but let it be admitted that he understood men, we are very 
sure he was no match for boys; he did not read them correctly. 
But here we prefer to let our author speak, because he can speak 
from experience : 

“In framing a system of laws for the government of the University, 
as well as for its course of instruction, Mr. Jefferson had had almost 
the sole agency ; for though every thing was submitted to the appro- 
bation of the board of visiters, yet it was rarely that any of them dis- 
sented from him, and when it did happen, he was commonly supported 
by a majority. In the little code he prepared, he carried out even here, 
some of his political doctrines. Thus, believing that the authority of 
government is often needlessly exerted, and the restraints of law are 
too much multiplied, he allowed more latitude and indulgence to stu- 
dents than was usual. To prevent intrigues or contests for authority, 
and bickerings arising from its exertion, he limited the term of the 
presiding officer of the institution to only one year—to de held by each 
professor in rotation, merely allowing the members themselves to de- 
termine on the order—and he did not receive the ordinary designation 
of president, but of ‘chairman,’ ‘ by way of marking the limited and 
peculiar character of his functions.’ These liberal and indulgent 
views well accorded both with the temper of the professors, and their 
inexperience, and they undertook to conduct a body of youths, by ap- 
peals to their reason, their hopes, and to every generous feeling, rather 
than to the fear of punishment, or dread of disgrace. ‘The imperfec- 
tion of this system was not long in manifesting itself. It was found 
that though those mild measures may do for many, perhaps the far 
greater number, it will not do for all : and where there is such a variety 
of tempers and dispositions, which have been so differently trained, 
and have acquired such different habits, and principles of action, the 
course that would be salutary with one will not be so with another, that 
under their strong impulses to fall into bad habits, and unconscious of 
the dominion of such habits, no mode of acting on them can be given 
up, but that while you may appeal to the generous feelings, and innate 
love oftruth and right in some, you must appeal to the fears of others. 
If this is not done, the few who can only be kept in restraint by this 
curb, will be vicious and disorderly, and their example and impunity 
may draw many of the well disposed into the same vortex ; and though 
they did not, they would be sufficient to disturb the tranquillity and 
order that are so essential in such a place, and destroy its good name. 

“ The consequences of this error were serious, and well nigh proved 
destructive to the early prosperity of the institution. Nightly disorders 
were habitual with the students, until passing from step to step, they 
reached a point of riot and excess, to which the forbearance of the 
professors could no longer extend, when the students considered their 
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rights violated, and openly resisted the authority of the faculty. ‘This 
happened in October, immediately before the annual meeting of the 
visiters. ‘The subject was laid before them by the faculty. More deep 
mortification, more poignant distress, could not be felt than was experi- 
enced by Mr. Jefferson. The following day he came down with the 
other visiters from Monticello, which was their head-quarters, summon- 
ed the students into their presence, and they were addressed in short 
speeches by himself, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Chapman Johnson. ‘The 
object of these addresses was not merely to:produce in the young men 
a disposition to obey the laws and return to their studies, but to induce 
the principal rioters to give up their names. The address of these 
men—the two first venerable by their years, their services, and their 
authority—could not be resisted. The offenders came forward, one 
by one, and confessed their agency. Among those who thus almost 
redeemed their past error, by this manly course, was one of his own 
nephews. The shock which Mr. Jefferson felt when he for the first 
time discovered that the efforts of the last ten years of his life had been 
foiled and put in jeopardy by one of his family, was more than his own 
patience could endure, and he could not forbear from using, for the first 
time, the language of indignation and reproach. Some of the offend- 
ers, among whom was his nephew, were expelled by the faculty; and 
others were more ligitly punished. Their offensive memorial was 
withdrawn, the exercises of the university were resumed, and under a 
system liberal without being lax, a degree of order and regularity has 
been progressively increasing, and is supposed to be now nowhere 
exceeded.” Vol. ii. pp. 479-80-81. 

The plain meaning of all this is, that, when tested practically, 
Mr. Jefferson’s theory of the perfectibility of the juvenile nature 
was found not to be true: his system was laid aside, and a 
better one introduced, and he proved himself to be as unfit to 
make a constitution for the government of a college, as he had 
shown himself to be incapable of making one for a state. 

The secret of Mr. Jefferson’s visionary turn of mind is to be 
found in his sanguine temperament. There never, perhaps, 
lived any man whose expectations took more the hue of his 
wishes. Thus, says our author : 

“In our domestic party struggles, he was ever anticipating some 
favorable change, either from the sanatory operation of odious mea- 
sures in curing political blindness, or from some propitious change 
on the great theatre of war in Europe. The same constitution of 
mind made him anticipate good crops and high prices in his agricul- 
tural enterprises, and manifested itself in its expectations of the last 
cherished object of his affections, the University. He was persuaded 
that he should live to see the number of its students amount to from 
500 to 1000; and the second year after it went into operation, when 
about one hundred had arrived, he seemed confident there would be 
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300. The data on which he made this estimate did not seem to others 
to warrant the expectation of more than 200, and the actual number 
was only 177.” Vol. ii. p. 52. 

The man who thus loosely weighs probabilities cannot but 
be a visionary. 

Extended as this article has already become, there is yet 
one topic more to which we would invite attention, as ogo] 
ing a claim to the consideration of every American. Mr. Jef- 
ferson desired it to be recorded on his monument that he was 
the “author of the Declarationof American Independence.” It is 
of that instrument we purpose to speak, Many of our readers 
are probably aware that much discussion has of late years been 
produced by the fact that some of the expressions in that cele- 
brated instrument have been found to be identical with the 
language used in another document, commonly known as the 
“ Mecklenburg declaration of independence ;” the latter paper 
purports to be of an earlier date than the declaration made by 
Congress on the 4th of July, 1776, and it seems tu be conceded 
that the resemblances between the two instruments are not 
accidental. Professor Tucker devotes several pages of his book 
to the subject; and as we design to comment not only upon the 
sameness of language between the two instruments above re- 
ferred to, but also to call attention to certain resemblances 
between the Congressional declaration and some other public 
documents, we think we shall be better understood by present- 
ing in one view to the reader, so far as may be necessary to show 
a likeness, the declaration of independence, as written by Mr. 
Jefferson, with all the documents to which it bears any resem- 
blance. Having thus furnished, what we hope will be improved, 
the means of easy comparison, we shall be prepared to submit 
our observations : 


The Declaration of Indepen- Documents resembling the Dec- 
dence, as drawn by Mr. Jef- _laration of Independence. 
Jerson. 


When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the sepa- 
rate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them, a decent respect 
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to the opinions of mankind re. 
quires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to that 
separation. 

We hold these truths self-evi- 
dent: that all men are created “ that all men are by nature equal- 
equal; that they are endowed by ly free and independent, and have 
their Creator with inherent and in- certain inherent rights”—* name- 
alienable rights: that among these ly, the enjoyment of life and lib. 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of erty,”—* and pursuing and obtain- 
happiness: that to secure these ing happiness and safety.”— Vir- 
rights, governments are instituted ginia declaration of Rights. 
among men, deriving their just —“that government is instituted 
powers from the consent of the for the common benefit” &c.— 
governed; that whenever any “that all power is vested in the 
form of government becomes de- people”—* that whenever any gov- 
structive of these ends, it is the ernment shall be found inadequate” 
right of the people to alter or &c.—“a majority of the commu- 
abolish it, and to institute new nity hath an indubitable, unaliena- 
government, laying its foundation ble and indefeasible right to re- 
on such principles, and organizing form, alter, or abolish it, in such 
its powers in such form, as to them manner as shall be judged most 
shall seem most likely to effect conducive to the public weal.”— 
their safety and happiness. Pru- Virginia declaration of Rights. 
dence indeed will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established, should 
not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes ; and accordingly all 
experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustom. 
ed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, begun at 
a distinguished period and pur- 
suing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism; it is 
their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies: and 
such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to expunge their 
former systems of government. 
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The history of the present king 
of Great Britain is a history of 
unremitting injuries and usurpa- 
tions, among which appears no 
solitary fact to contradict the uni- 
form tenor of the rest, but all have 
in direct object, the establishment 
of and absolute tyranny over these 
states. To prove this let facts be 
submitted to a candid world, for 
the truth of which we pledge a 
faith yet unsullied by falsehood. 

He has refused his assent to “ by putting his negative on laws 
laws the most wholesome and ne- the most wholesome and necessary 
cessary for the public good. for the public good.”—Constitu. 

tion of Virginia. 

He has forbidden his governors “ by denying his governors per- 
to pass laws of immediate and misgion to pass laws of immediate 
pressing importance, unless sus- and pressing importance, unless 
pended in their operation till his suspended in their operation for 
assent should be obtained; and his assent, and when so suspended, 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglecting to attend to them for 
neglected to attend to them. many years.” —Constitution of Va. 

He has refused to pass other “ by refusing to pass certain other 
laws for the accommodation of laws, unless the persons to be ben- 
large districts of people, unless efitted by them would relinquish 
those people would relinquish the the inestimable rights of represen. 
right of representation in the leg- tation in the legislature.”—Con- 
islature, a right inestimable to stitution of Va. 
them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together legisla- 
tive bodies at places unusual, un- 
comfortable, and distant from the 
depository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved representa. “ by dissolving legislative assem- 
tive houses repeatedly and contin- blies repeatedly and continually, 
ually, for opposing with manly for opposing with manly firmness 
firmness his invasions on the his invasion of the rights of the 
rights of the people. people.” —-Constitution of Va. 

He has refused for a long time “ when dissolved by refusing to 
after such dissolutions to cause call others for a long space of 
others to be elected, whereby the time, thereby leaving the political 
legislative powers incapable of system without any legislative 
annihilation, have returned to the head.”— Constitution of Va. 
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people at large for their exercise, , 
the state remaining in the mean 

time, exposed to all the dangers 

of invasion from without and con- 

vulsions within. 

He has endeavored to pre- “by endeavoring to prevent the 
vent the population of these population of our country, and, for 
states; for that purpose obstruct- that purpose obstructing the laws 
ing the laws for naturalization of for the naturalization of foreign- 
foreigners, refusing to pass others ers.””—Constitution of Va. 
to encourage their migrations 
hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has suffered the adminis- 
tration of justice totally to cease in 
some of these States, refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing ju- 
diciary powers. 

He has made our judges depen- 
dent on his will alone for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of 
new offices by a self-assumed pow- 
er, and sent hither swarms of new 
officers to harrass our people and 
eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times “ by keeping among us, in times of 
of peace, standing armies and ships peace, standing armies and ships 
of war without the consent of our of war.”—Constitution of Va. 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the “ by affecting to render the mili- 
military independent of and supe- tary independent of and superior 
rior to the civil power. to the civil power.””—Constitution 


of Va. 


He has combined with others “ by combining with others to sub. 
to subject us to a jurisdiction for- ject us to a foreign jurisdiction— 
eign to our constitutions and un. 
acknowledged by our laws, giving 
his assent to their acts of pretend- —giving his assent to their pre- 


ed legislation ; tended acts of legislation” — 
For quartering large bodies of “for quartering large bodies of 
armed troops among us ; armed troops among us.”—Con. 


stitution of Va. 


For protecting them by a mock “ to protect from punishment, such 
trial from punishment, for any as might be guilty even of murder 
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murders which they should commit 
on the inhabitants of these states ; 


For cutting off our trade with 
all parts of the world ; 

For imposing taxes on us with- 
out our consent ; 

For depriving us of the benefits 
of trial by jury ; 

For transporting us beyond 
seas to be tried for pretended of- 
fences ; 

For abolishing the free system 
of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit in- 
strument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these States ; 


For taking away our charters, 
abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the 
forms of our governments ; 


For suspending our own legis- 
latures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate 
for us in ail cases whatsoever. 


He has abdicated government 
here, withdrawing his governors, 
and declaring us out of his allegi- 
ance and protection. 


He has plundered our seas, 
ravaged our coast, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our peo- 
ple. 


He is at this time transporting 
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in endeavoring to carry their op- 
pressive edicts into execution.” — 
Jay’s Address to Eng. people. 
—*for cutting off our trade with 
all parts of the world” 

—“for imposing taxes on us with- 
out our consent” 

—*for depriving_us of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury” 

—* for transporting us beyond seas 
to be tried for pretended offences.” 
—Constitution of Va. 

“the dominion of Canada is to be 
so governed as that by being dis- 
united from us” 

—*“they might become formidable 
to us, and on occasion be fit in- 
struments in the hands of power to 
reduce the ancient free Protestant 
Colonies to the same state of slave- 
ry with themselves.”—Jay’s Ad- 
dress. 

“by rendering the American char- 
ters of no validity, having annulled 
the most material parts of the char- 
ter of the Massachusetts Bay.”— 
Drayton’s Charge. 

“for suspending our own legisla. 
tures and declaring themselves in- 
vested with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsoever.” —Con. 
stitution of Va. 

“Geo. the 3d. has abdicated the 
government.”—Drayton’s Charge. 
“by abandoning the helm of gov- 
ernment and declaring us out of 
his allegiance and protection.” — 
Constitution of Va. 

“by plundering our seas, ravaging 
our coasts, burning our towns and 
destroying the lives of our people.” 
—Constitution of Va. 


“by transporting at this time a 


large armies of foreign mercena- large army of foreign mercenaries 

ries to complete the works of death, to complete the works of death, 

desolation and tyranny, already desolation and tyranny, already 

begun, with circumstances of begun, with circumstances of cru- 
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eruelty and perfidy unworthy the elty and perfidy unworthy the head 
head of a civilized nation. of a civilized nation.” —Constitu- 
tion of Va. 

He has constrained our fellow- 
citizens taken captive on the high 
seas to bear arms against their 
country, to become the execution- 
ers of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their 
hands. 

He has endeavored to bring “‘ by endeavoring to bring on 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers the inhabitants of our frontiers the 
the merciless Indian savages, merciless Indian savages whose 
whose known rule of warfare is known rule of warfare is an un- 
an undistinguished destruction of distinguished destruction of all 
all ages, sexes, and conditions of ages, sexes and conditions of ex- 
existence. istence.” Constitution of Va. 

[Then follow two clauses not 
adopted by the Committee, relative 
to exciting ‘‘ treasonable insurrec- 
tions of our fellow citizens,” and 
the slave trade.] The first of 
these is in these words: He has “ by inciting insurrections of our 
incited treasonable insurrections of fellow subjects, with the allure- 
our fellow citizens, with the allure- ments of forfeiture and confisca- 
ments of forfeiture and confisca- tion.” Constitution of Va. 
tion of our property. 

In every stage of these oppres- 
sions, we have petitioned for re- 
dress in the most humble terms; 
our repeated petitions have been “ by answering our repeated peti- 
answered only by repeated inju- tions for redress with a repetition 
ries, of injuries,” Constitution of Va. 

A prince whose character is 
thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a people who mean to 
be free. [The residue of this par. 
agraph was not adopted by the 
Committee. ] 

Nor have we been wanting in 
attentions to our British brethren. 

We have warned them from time 
to time of attempts by their legis- 
lature to extend jurisdiction over 
these our States. We have re. 
minded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement 
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here ; we appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, [as well 
as to] the ties of our common kin- 
dred, to disavow these usurpations 
which [were likely to] interrupt 
our connection and correspon- 
dence. They too have been deafto 
the voice of justice and consanguin- 
ity. We must therefore acquiesce 
in the necessity which denounces 
our [eternal] separation, and hold 
them as we hold the rest of mankind 
enemies in war, in peace, friends, » 

We therefore, the Represent. “ We the citizens of Mecklenburg 
atives of the United States of County do hereby dissolve the po- 
America, in General Congress litical bands which have connect. 
assembled, do in the name, and ed us to the mother country; and 
by the authority of the good peo- hereby absolve ourselves from all 
ple of these states, reject and re- allegiance to the British crown, 
nounce all allegiance and subjec- and abjure all political connection 
tion to the kings of Great Britain, contract, or association with that 
and all others who may hereafter nation.” Mecklenburg Declara- 
claim by, through, or under them : tion. ; 
we utterly dissolve all political “to declare the United Colonies 
connection which may heretofore free and independent states absolv- 
have subsisted between us and the ed from all allegiance to, or de- 
people or parliaraent of Great pendence upon the crown or par- 
Britain; and finally we do assert liament of Great Britain.” In- 
and declare these colonies to structions of Va. Convention to her 


be free and independent states ; 
and that as free and independent 
states, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent 
states may of right do. 


And for the support of this de- 
claration we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor. 


delegates, 

—‘ We do hereby declare our- 
selves a free and independent peo- 
ple ; are, and of right, ought to be 
a sovereign and self-governing as- 
sociation” “to the mainte- 
nance of which independence— 





—we solemnly pledge to each oth- 
er our mutual co-operation, our 
lives, our fortunes and our most 
sacred honor.”—Mecklenburg de- 
claration. 


Every instrument from which a quotation is made in the 


column of resemblances, it should be remarked, purports to be 
of earlier date than the declaration of independence. Thus the 
Virginia declaration of rights was adopted June 12th, 1776.* 


* Journal of the Virginia Convention of June, 1776, p. 42, reprinted by @ 
resolution of the House of Delegates, of the 24th February, 1816. Richmond 
1816. 
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The Constitution of Virginia was adopted June 29, 1776.* 
Governor Jay’s address to the people of England was written 
and published in September, 1774.t Judge Drayton’s charge’ 
was delivered on the 23d of April, 1776, and published in May 
of the same year.{ And the declaration by the citizens of 
Mecklenburg county in North Carolina, was made on the 20th 
ot May, 1775.§ 

We are now ready to proceed ; and we commence with the 
remark, that-very little, if any, importance is to be attached to 
the resemblance of thought, or even of words, which may be 
found between the declaration, and the papers of Mr. Jay, or 
Judge Drayton. It is slight at most, and was probably acci- 
dental. The general tone of sentiment which pervades the 
national instrument, was doubtless common to most of those, 
who wrote or spoke, on the political questions of that day ; and 
we have inserted the passages, simply because we undertook to 
present all the documents resembling the declaration, with 
which we were acquainted. We have therefore nothing to say 
upon this part of the subject, save that we do not mean to in- 
sinuate that Mr. Jefferson copied, either from Mr. Jay or Judge 
Drayton. How far he may have been indebted to other sour- 
ces, we will now inquire; and first, of the North Carolina 
document. 

In June, 1819, John Adams wrote to Mr. Jefferson, and 
enclosed a copy of the Mecklenburg declaration, which we beg 
leave, as it is short, and also important in our investigation, to 
lay before our readers: 


THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


(20th of May, 1775.) 

“That whosoever directly or indirectly abets, or in any way, form, 
or manner, countenances the unchartered and dangerous invasion of 
our rights, as claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy to this country, 
to America, and to the inherent and undeniable rights of man. 

“That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg county, do hereby dissolve 
the political bands, which have connected us with the mother country, 
and hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and abjure all political connexion, contract, or association with that 
nation, who have wantonly trampled on our rights and liberties, and 
inhumanly shed the blood of American patriots at Lexington. 

“That we do hereby declare ourselves a free and independent 


+ Same Journal, p. 78. +Jay’s Life, vol. i. p. 30. + Niles’ principles and 
acts of the Revolution, p. 72. 

§ The Declaration of Independence by the citizens of Mecklenburg county, 
&c. &c., published by the Governor under the authority and direction of the 
General Assembly of the State of North Carolina, p11. Raleigh, 1831. 
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people ; are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and self-governing 
association, under the control of no power, other than that of our God, 
and the general government of Congress ; to the maintenance of which 
independence, we solemnly pledge to each other, our mutual co-opera- 
tion, our lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred honor. 

“ That as we acknowledge the existence and control of no law nor 
legal officer, civil or military, within this county, we do hereby ordain 
and adopt as a rule of life, all, each, and every of our former laws ; 
wherein, nevertheless, the crown of Great Britain never can be con- 
sidered as holding rights, privileges, immunities, or authority therein. 

“ That it is further decreed, that all, each, and every military 
officer in this county, is hereby reinstated in his former command and 
authority, he acting conformably to the regulations. And that every 
member present of this delegation shall henceforth be a civil officer, 
viz., a justice of the peace, in the character of a committee man, to 
issue process, hear, and determine all matters of controversy, accord- 
ing to said adopted laws; and to preserve peace, union, and harmony 
in said county, and to use every exertion to spread the love of coun- 
try and fire of freedom throughout America, until a more general and 
organized government be established in this province. 

‘* ABRAHAM ALEXANDER, Chairman. 
Joun M‘Knirr Atexanper, Secretary.” 


Mr. Adams had found the document in the “ Essex Regis- 
ter,” and that paper had reprinted it from the “ Raleigh Register.” 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Jefferson, in July, 1819, informed 
Mr. Adams that he doubted the authenticity of the paper, and 
thus expresses himself: 

“ And you seem to think it genuine. I believe it spurious. 
I deem it a very unjustifiable quiz”’—and after assigning his 
reasons for this belief he remarks, “ nor do I affirm positively 
that this paper is a fabrication, because the proof of a negative 
can only be presumptive. But I shall believe it such until 
positive and solemn proof of its authenticity shall be produced.” 
Vol. ii. p. 413-14. 

These letters being before the world, the legislature of 
North Carolina, influenced by a commendable state-pride, 
determined fully to investigate the facts connected with the 
Mecklenburg declaration, and to perpetuate the testimony on 
which they rested. A committee was accordingly appointed 
for the purpose, and by them a very full report, embodying the 
certificates of many most respectable witnesses, was presented 
to the General Assembly ; this report was published by the 
governor of the state, under a resolution of both Houses, and 
we shall have occasion presently to call the attention of our 
readers to the testimony it contains. 

Professor Tucker could not leave unnoticed the remarkable 
coincidences between the Mecklenburg paper, and the national 
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declaration, especially as they had, more than once, been brought 
into discussion before the public, and accordingly he thus speaks 
of them: 

“The only passages in the preceding paper, which coincide with 
that drawn by Mr. Jefferson, are to be found in the second and third 
resolves ; and we will readily concede that the coincidence here' is 
such that we cannot suppose it to be the result of accident. Every 
one must be persuaded, at least all who have been minute observers 
of style, that one of these papers has borrowed from the other, for 
they are identical, not in one instance, but in several, and not in sin- 
gle words only, but in phrases composed of many, as in the following 
expressions : ‘dissolve the political bands which have connected’— 
‘absolve from all allegiance to the British crown’—are, and of 
right ought to be’-—*‘ pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.’ ” 

“When it is considered how many ways each of these phrases 
could have been varied to express the same idea, and how much lati- 
tude there was for modifying the thought, the accidental agreement of 
two minds in thought and expression to the extent that appears, can 
scarcely be conceived ; and the improbability is increased when we 
advert to the fact that several of the phrases are somewhat peculiar.” 
Vol. ii. p. 417. 

Now herein we entirely agree with our author. One of 
these papers has undoubtedly borrowed from the other. There 
is a plagiarism in the case, and the professor very properly ad- 
dresses himself to the question, “who was the plagiary?” Of 
course he decides in Mr. Jefferson’s favor ; he could not possi- 
bly have borrowed from this humble Mecklenburg document ; at 
“the boasted beauties” of which the professor unkindly sneers ; 
and he therefore reaches the conclusion, that, though a paper 
was drawn up by the citizens of Mecklenburg county on the 
20th of may 1775, one year and more before the production of 
Mr. Jefferson saw the light, yet it was not in the words of the 
instrument as it now stands; and that the second and third 
paragraphs or resolves which it now contains, and in which 
alone the resemblances are found, are interpolations, and were 
copied from Mr. Jefferson’s declaration, after the 4th of July, 
1776. 

This is our author’s explanation of these resemblances, and 
it narrows the question to a single issue, viz: have any altera- 
tions ever been made in the Mecklenburg paper? Direct testi- 
mony in the affirmative, is not produced by the professor, and 
he therefore argues only upon the strong probability, that the 
paper has undergone changes. 

First, it is said that Governor Martin, who presided over 
North Carolina in May 1775, and who issued his proclamation 
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against this Mecklenburg declaration, among certain other doings 
in the province; has so spoken of the instrument under consid- 
eration, that his language is applicable to the first, fourth and 
fifth resolutions only: therefore, the second and third had not 
then, any existence. Our author has not furnished us with the 
language of Governor Martin, and therefore we give it, premis- 
ing that the Mecklenburg document was first published in a 
newspaper of North Carolina, called “'The Cape Fear Mercury.” 
The proclamation bears date August 1775, and these are its 
words : “ And whereas I have also seen, a most infamous publi- 
cation in the Cape Fear Mercury importing to be resolves of a 
set of people styling themselves a Committee for the county of 
Mecklenburg, most traiterously declaring the entire dissolution 
of the laws, government, and constitution of this country, and 
‘setting up a system of rule and regulation repugnant to the laws 
and subversive of his Majesty’s government,” &c. &.* 

If the reader will but turn to the five resolves, as we have 
given them on a previous page, and carefully examine them, he 
will find, we think, that the governor had the whole paper, 
as it now stands, before him. He speaks of the resolves as 
doing three things, viz. first “ most traiterously declaring a dis- 
solution of the” government—secondly, setting up a system of 
“rule,” and thirdly adopting certain “ regulations.” Now it so 
happens, that the first of these things is done in the second and 
third resolves only, the “ rule of life” is ordained and adopted in 
the fourth, and the “regulations” specified in the fifth. 

Another remark is to be made touching this paper. Governor 
Martin knew very well, it seems, where this treasonable docu- 
ment originated; its birthplace is designated by him as being 
the county of Mecklenburg. Strike out the second and third 
resolves as being interpolations, and there is not a syllable in the 
whole paper to show from what source itcame. The body that 
passed the resolves is not once mentioned, except in the second 
resolution. 

But, says the professor, the language of these resolves is dif- 
ferent ; there is more accuracy in the supposed interpolations 
than in the other three paragraphs: admit it, it only serves to 
justify as a presumption, what upon investigation, proved to be 
the fact ; that the paper was prepared by a committee, and did 
not all proceed from the same pen. 

Certain witnesses, however, as we shall presently see, have 
testified that they were present when the resolutions were pass- 
ed, in the form which they now wear; and this is rather per- 


* Extracted from the proclamation book of Governors Tryon and Martin-- 
deposited in the office of the Secretary of State, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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plexing to the professor’s argument on probabilities. Presump- 
tive evidence is generally made to yield to direct and positive 
proof against it; there are but two grounds on which it can 
possibly stand successfully against such proof; these two are the 
perjury, or the mistake of the witness who swears directly 
against the presumption. 

It would not be safe for our author, or any one else, to allege 
the first branch of this alternative, for the witnesses are among 
the most respectable citizens of North Carolina; resort is there- 
fore had to the second, and, says our author: 

“ The spurious resolves being thrust into the middle of those that 
were genuine were less likely to be remembered by the witnesses, who 
recollecting the first and the last parts, would feel no hesitation in tes- 
tifying to their identity.” Vol. ii. p. 420. 

Did it never occur to professor Tucker, that the memory 
which was accurate enough to remember the first and last parts, 
certainly less striking than the middle, would also have recol- 
lected, when that middle was first presented to the mind, that it 
was not in the original instrument ? 

But Mr. Jefferson (says his partial friend) would not stoop to 
the meanness of plagiarism. This strikesusas a petitio principit. 
On that point men may differ in opinion; how low he would 
stoop, we pretend not to say ; but that he did use other men’s 
thoughts, and a little of their language too, may be seen in a com- 
parison of the declaration of independence, with the Virginia 
declaration of rights, already brought in one view before our 
readers. 

But had it been possible for his lofiy mind to commit a 
petit larceny in literature, who will believe, says his biographer 
and friend, that with his refined taste, and cultivated intellect, 
he would have stolen from this miserable production, so defi- 
cient in grammatical accuracy? Now, we confess, we do not 
quite see the consistency or force of this :—the professor’s 
theory is, that there is but one part from which Mr. Jefferson 
could have copied; that part is so very good too, that it must 
have been stolen from Mr. Jefferson himself; it is an interpola- 
tion, wrought in by a “patriotic fraud.” What presumption 
then arises, in favor of Mr. Jefferson, from the exquisite purity 
of his taste, if the passages were not there to copy from? and 
if they were there, and if he did pilfer, he took something so 
much in accordance with his taste, that the professor thinks it 
good enough to have been Mr. Jefferson’s. Now, it seems to 
us, that if these troublesome paragraphs were really in the in- 
strument, (and we have a shrewd suspicion that our readers 
will be obliged to think so, before we have done,) then, Mr. 
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Jefferson’s good taste is rather a witness against him ; for he had 
taste enough to take only that which was worth taking; none 
but a man of taste would have helped himself to these precise 
passages, and none other. 

But we have been dealing long enough with presumptions 
and probabilities. Let us come to direct positive testimony on 
the subject, of which there is no deficiency. 

1. John McKnitt Alexander, was the clerk of the meeting 
in Mecklenburg, by which the resolutions were adopted; his 
papers passed into the hands of John McKsitt, who testifies 
that he found, in Alexander’s hand writing, a statement that he 
had sent a copy of the proceedings in Mecklenburg to General 
William R. Davie. Soon after the death of General Davie, 
Dr. Samuel Henderson testifies, that he was searching for a 
particular paper among the MSS. of Davie, and found one 
which he knew to be in the hand writing of John McKnitt Alex- 
ander. This circumstance induced him to examine it, and it 
proved to be a copy of the Mecklenburg proceedings, containing 
the five resolutions as we nowhavethem. The son of General 
Davie gave the paper to Dr. Henderson, and it is now deposi- 
ted in the office of the executive of North Carolina.— 

2. Mr. McKnitt also testifies that he found among the 
papers of Alexander, which came into his hands, a document 
drawn up by Alexander himself setting forth the proceedings, 
and purporting to be a copy from the papers which were made 
at the date of the transaction. The paper contains the five reso- 
jutions as we have presented them to our readers. 

3. The Rev. Humphrey Hunter was, as he states, of the 
age of twenty years and fourteen days, when the meeting in 
Mecklenburg took place, and was present, a deeply interested 
spectator. . He afterwards bore arms in the cause of the 
colonies, and was in the battle of Camden; he kept a manu- 
script account of the war in the South; and upon being applied 
to for information, copied from his MS. what relates to the 
Mecklenburg proceedings, and in that copy gives the five resolu- 
tions as we now have them. 

4, General Joseph Graham, a soldier of the Revolution, and 
of unexceptionable character, was present at the meeting in 
Mecklenburg county when the resolutions were adopted, and 
testifies that the chief question discussed, was on the propriety 
of declaring themselves “ independent ;” he states the argument 
urged against it by a single individual, to the great discontent 
of the rest of the meeting; he testifies to the answer which 
was given to the argument, so singular and yet so striking, that 
it made (as well it might) an indelible impression on his me- 
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mory. The great point urged was, that as the king had by 

roclamation declared the colonies “out of the protection of 
the British Crown, nothing remained but to resolve on indepen- 
dence.” The news of the battle of Lexington, just one month 
before, had reached them, and the people were very much ex- 
cited. A committee drew up the resolutions and read them 
(says General Graham) “ as near as I can recollect, in the very 
words we have since seen them several times in print.” 

5. Four aged and respectable inhabitants of Mecklenburg 
county testify, that they were present at the meeting in May, 
1775, that the delegates (to use their own words) “ formed 
several resolves which were read, and which went to declare 
themselves, and the people of Mecklenburg county, free and 
independent of the king and parliament of Great Britain—and 
from that day thenceforth, all allegiance and political relation 
was absolved between the good people of Mecklenburg and 
the king of Great Britain.” 

6. The individual who bore these resolves from Mecklen- 
burg to the delegates from North Carolina, in the Congress 
then sitting in Philadelphia, was living in 1819, when the let- 
ters of Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson were first made public ; 
and their publication called forth his statement, given at the age 
of eighty-eight ; after having been, as he says, a soldier of the 
Revolution from its commencement to its close. Captain Jack 
testifies that he was present, and heard the resolutions read to 
the multitude, from the door of the court-house, in the town of 
Charlotte, when they were received with acclamation: he 
was appointed to carry them to Philadelphia, and on his way 
stopped at Salisbury, in North Carolina, where the General 
Court was then sitting ; at the request of the Court, he handed 
a copy of the resolves to a gentleman of the bar, by whom he 
heard them read in open court: he then proceeded to Phila- 
delphia, and delivered his dispatches to Messrs. Hooper and 
Caswell, delegates from North Carolina. He also refers to 
the Rev. Francis Cumming as one who was present. 

7. The Rev. Francis Cumming says he was present, 
and states that the meeting, “from the head of the court-house 
stairs proclaimed independence on English government, by 
their herald Col. Thomas Polk.” We might proceed and fur- 
nish testimony from other witnesses: for the laudable zeal of 
the legislature of North Carolina, to which we are indebted jor 
the evidence above presented, has not left this subject in ob- 
scurity ; but we think we have adduced enough. 

_ And now, reminding our readers, that the testimony just 
laid before them, was not taken with the view of meeting the 
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issue of interpolation, made now for the first time by professor 
Tucker; but was intended to answer Mr. Jefferson’s insinua- 
tion that the whole story was “an unjustifiable quiz,” and that 
there never was any Mecklenburg declaration at all; we are 
quite willing, with a word or two more, to leave the whole 
subject in the hands of intelligent and honest men. 

Professor Tucker admits that there is a plagiarism here, on 
the one side or the other; if we have succeeded in proving that 
the Mecklenburg instrument always existed in the present 
form, from the twentieth of May, 1775, then the robbery of 
other men’s thoughts and words is not the sin of some patriotic 
son of North Carolina; therefore (upon the professor’s pre- 
mises, adopting, with the omission of the little negative particle, 
his own words) we conclude, “the inference is inevitable that 
Mr. Jefferson did borrow from this Mecklenburg paper.” And 
if he did, was not his letter to John Adams something more 
“ unjustifiable” than a “quiz?” We fear there are those, who, in 
spite of the explanations of his friend, will feel constrained to 
believe, that he did use this poor, despised document from 
North Carolina ; that he knew he had used it when he answered 
Mr. Adams’ letter; and that he meant to leave for himself a 
convenient “loop hole of retreat,” when he wrote, “nor do I 
affirm positively that this paper is a fabrication.” 

But it will be observed that other coincidences of language 
are to be found between our national document and the consti- 
tution of Virginia, or,to speak more accurately, the list of griev- 
ances prefixed to that constitution. How does this happen? 
His biograher gives us the following solution of it. He is 
speaking of Mr. Jefferson in the congress of 1776: 

“ While Mr. Jefferson was thus engaged in the great concerns of 
the confederacy, he was not unmindful of what was passing in Vir- 
ginia. Knowing that they were engaged in framing a Constitution 
for the state, he prepared the draught of one, with a preamble reciting 
the grievances of the colonies and the acts of misrule in the King and 
Parliament, which he transmitted to his friend Mr. Wythe. But the 
Constitution proposed by George Mason* had been adopted, in com- 
mittee, before Mr. Jefferson’s arrived, and was afterwards, with little 
alteration, adopted by the house. ‘They, however, accepted Mr. Jef- 


* Of this gentleman, Mr. Jefferson gives the following forcible, and, as it is 
believed, just sketch. He was “ of the first order of wisdom among those who 
acted on the theatre of the Revolution, of expansive mind, profound judgment, 
cogent in argument, learned in the lore of our former Constitution, and earnest 
for the republican change on democratic principles. His elocution was neither 
flowing nor smooth; but his language was strong, his manner most impres- 
sive and strengthened by a dash of biting criticism, where provocation made 
it seasonable.”—1 Jeff. Mem. p. 33. 
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ferson’s preamble, which is nearly the same as a recital of wrongs in 
the Declaration of Independence.”’ 

Now we will not say that Mr. Jefferson did not write the 
list of grievances prefixed to the constitution of Virginia: but 
there are certain facts which need some explanation. 

On the 11th of August, 1775, Mr. Jefferson was elected a 
delegate to Congress for one year, by the convention of Vir- 
ginia,* and on the 20th of June, 1776, was re-elected for another 
year.t The Journals, to which we have referred, show us that 
George Wythe, also, was elected with Mr. Jefferson, on both 
the occasions referred to; and as the list of members in the 
Virginia convention presents us with the name, at one time, of 
Mr. Edmund Randolph, and at another, of Mr. Prentiss, sitting 
for Mr. Wythe, we infer that in 1776, when the Virginia consti- 
tution was under consideration, Mr. Wythe was in Philadelphia 
with Mr. Jefferson, attending to his duties in Congress: if this 
be so, we do not perceive how this list of grievances could have 
been transmitted to himin Virginia. It may, indeed, have been 
sent to some other friend named Wythe; or the professor may 
have mistaken the person to whom it was sent ; in which case 
it is plain that the original letter of Mr. Jefferson containing 
these grievances was not before his biographer. It may be a 
received opinion, in Virginia, that Mr. Jefferson furnished the 
list of grievances prefixed to the constitution ; nor would we 
be understood as denying that he did so. If he did, he only 
borrowed very largely from himself; and it i: to be lamented 
that he has left no explanation of the resemblance between the 
declaration and the charter of Virginia; while in another case, 
of much less moment, he has been at the pains to account for 
the likeness of a Virginia document, which was penned by him- 
self, to a public paper which he prepared as a member of Con- 
gress.[ If a letter to any one in Virginia, can be produced, 
from Mr. Jefferson’s pen, which contains this list of grievances, 
and if they were thus communicated before the 29th of June, 
1776, Mr. Jefferson’s friends owe it to his memory ; and, as 
Americans, they owe it also to their countrymen, to let the testi- 
mony be forthcoming. If there be no such letter in being, let 
inferior evidence be produced, if it exists to establish the fact 
that Mr. Jefferson wrote both papers. The respective dates of 
the papers render it important ; for, unexplained by satisfactory 
proof, posterity may accuse Mr. Jefferson of a plagiarism more 
extensive than that from the Mecklenburg document. On the 


* Journal of that date. + Ibid. 
+ See Autobiography, p. 10. 
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15th of May, 1776, the convention of Virginia appointed the 
committee to prepare a declaration of rights, and a constitution ; 
on the 27th of May, the declaration of rights was reported, and 
on the 11th of June, was adopted; on the 29th of June, the 
constitution was adopted. 

On the 10th of June, Congress appointed the committee to 
draw the declaration of independence ; only one day before the 
declaration of rights was adopted in Virginia; and, that this 
last named paper, which it is not pretended he wrote, was used 
by Mr. Jefferson, in preparing the first part of the congressional ' 
declaration, is obvious, upon a comparison of the two instru- 
ments. If this were sent to him in Philadelphia by his Virginia 
friends, as it must have been, why may not the copy of the pro- 
posed constitution, with this very list of grievances, have also 
been sent? We find, from the journals of the convention, that 
it was before that body as early as the 26th of June, for on that 
day it was discussed, and the committee had been employed on 
it from the 15th of the previous May; so that we cannot tell 
how long before the 26th of June it had been in existence in 
Virginia, if it originated there; but it is certainly within the 
range of possibility, that it was prepared before the 10th of June, 
when the committee on the national document was appointed 
by Congress; and within the range of probability, that, if pre- 
pared, it was sent with the declaration of rights, which we have 
seen was used by Mr. Jefferson. These facts render it import- 
ant, to establish most satisfactorily the point, that Mr. Jefferson 
did prepare this list of grievances in Philadelphia, and did send 
them to Virginia some time between the 15th of May and the 
29th of June ; and if this point be not sustained, the presump- 
tion is against his claim to the authorship. 

We, however, do not deny that he is the author : we have 
discussed the question as one of historical interest ; it is now 
some years since the facts and dates above stated, formed the 
subject of our thoughts ; and we confess we looked with some 
interest to professor Tucker’s book, for a solution of what 
seemed to us a matter requiring explanation. That explanation 
has not removed our perplexity ; because we think we find our 
author in a mistake as to the paper having been sent to Mr. 
Wythe at all; it is plain too, that he had not before him the 
original letter, contaming these grievances; and no such com- 
munication is to be found in Mr. Jefferson’s printed correspond- 
ence : there is, consequently, an uncertainty about the explana- 
tion, which renders it unsatisfactory. Were the fact of the 
letter to Mr, Wythe, or to any one else, fully sustained, we can 
truly say it would afford us pleasure. 
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In taking leave of our author, we cannot apologize for the 
plainness with which we have spoken of the subject of his book. 
The characters of public men are public property. With 
feelings intensely American, we have spoken, as men who have 
a deep interest at stake in the prosperity of our country. We 
have thought that in our republic, those who fill important sta- 
tions should be made to feel that the eyes of their countrymen 
are upon them ; and their countrymen should make them feel, 
(for theirs isthe power to do so), that they expect from them 
that elevation of character, which alone can dignify the eleva- 
tion of office. The safety of the republic consists in the intelli- 
gence and virtue of its citizens; and he, who stands on the 
loftiest summit which a citizen can reach, should, of course, be 
most exemplary. It has become so much the fashion, under the 
influence of party feeling, to deify distinguished party leaders, 
that, we confess, it sometimes fills us with trembling apprehensions 
for the result. It becomes not the proud spirit of free men thus to 
bow down to a name. Let us judge of our public men as they 
are ; it will be better for them, and better for ourselves, should 
those in authority be brought to feel, that the tribunal of public 
opinion will be lenient to honest mistake, but knows also how 
to be stern toward vice. Let them be taught that personal 
unworthiness is a more grievous offence to the authors of all 
their power, than political blundering ; because, the last betok- 
ens weakness only, while the first is the offspring of wickedness. 
Let them be made to understand that the people know virtue to 
be essential to the proper working of our political machine ; 
and that they love the republic more than they do any, even 
the highest, citizen in it. 





Art. I].—Morals and Legislation. By Jeremy Benrnam. 
Translated into French by M. Dumont, with notes ; and from 
the French, (2d. ed. corrected and enlarged) with Notes, and 
a Biographical Notice of Jeremy Bentham and of M. Du- 
mont, by Joun Neat. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 1836. 

—— Deontology. Westminster Review, No. XLI. 

RT. 1. 

The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. By Wu- 

wiAM Pauey, D. D. 


Tue name of Mr. Bentham is every day gaining increased 
celebrity as the rallying-point of a new school in morals, and 
the very “loadstar of reformation” in politics. His political 
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principles will become the subject of discussion hereafter. It 
is our purpose now to offer some strictures on his principles in 
morals; and as those principles are held substantially by the 
other author, whose well-known and favorite name we have 
placed at the head of this article, we shall take this oppor- 
tunity of making some remarks upon the nature and tendency 
of his ethical speculations also. 

What is duty? and whence our obligation to perform it ? 
are questions which have been long agitated, but in regard to 
which, especially the latter, there is still much difference of 
opinion. At the sight of certain actions we are all conscious 
of a movement of mind by which we approve or disapprove ; 
and if the actions are proposed to ourselves, we experience still 
further an impulse, either to perform or to avoid them. What 
then is this moral movement so different from mere physical 
force, and yet so obvious to all—and by what quality in ac- 
tions is it awakened? Whence that broad distinction—that 
gulph which no power of education or self-deception can anni- 
hilate—which is recognised in all languages, seen by all minds 
which appears forever to separate vice from virtue? Does this 
difference result from the very nature of things, and remain 
therefore through all changes of law and policy immutably the 
same; or is it created by the mere authority of some law, hu- 
man or divine—by the mere fact that the one has been forbid- 
den and the other required; so that were the mandate of the 
law reversed, what we now call virtue might in one moment be 
transformed into vice, and the blackest crimes become the 
greatest virtues?* Or,do we feel that there is an original and 
essential difference between actions, which, springing from the 
relations of things, must not only be antecedent to Law, but 
must itself be the basis of all Law ? 

If such original difference be admitted, what is its nature ? 
Does it respect merely the tendency of actions—their fitness to 
injure or to benefit; or has it an independent character of its 
own? Inother words, are truth, integrity, charity, virtues, merely 
because they contribute to private or general happiness, be- 
cause they open the way to enjoyment in life, or to never ending 
blessedness after death; or are they virtues in consequence of 
some inherent and indestructible quality—a quality which de- 
pends not on circumstances or effects—which would impart to 
actions its own sacred impress, even though they were the occa- 
sion only of misery, and which, through all the revolutions of 


* “Tf God,” says Ockham, “ had commanded his creatures to hate himself, 
hatred of God would have been praiseworthy.” 
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polity and time will ever hold them up, as objects of the same 
commanding reverence ? 

These are questions equally interesting to the scholar and to 
practical man. At first view they may seem to present only a 
subject for curious speculation. But in reality they are enter- 
tained, and not only entertained,—in effect they are decided by 
every mind; and that decision has a serious influence on its 
character and conduct. In life, each one has his leading princi- 
ples of action—his ultimate reasons into which he resolves all 
duty; and those principles must impart their hue to his whole 
deportment as a citizen—as a man of business—as a neighbor 
and even as a Christian. In preferring one course of conduct 
to another, we must do so, either because we consider it to be 
our interest, or because while we think it to be our interest, we 
also feel it to be our duty—feel at our hearts the promptings of 
some impulse higher and holier than mere self-love, urging us 
to virtue and to the perfection of goodness as an end of our be- 
ing no less than as the means of our welfare. We are fair in 
our dealings—exemplary in our families—patriotic in our pub- 
lic labors—and Christian in our creed and worship, either, be- 
cause we see HAPPINEss in the distance alluring us forward, 
and because we think the pursuit of happiness, is the one only 
end and object of our existence; or we are all these, because 
side by side with happiness there is another and more venera- 
ble form—it is HOLINESS, VIRTUE, demanding of us yet higher 
homage—worthy to be followed, not simply as a guide to con- 
duct us to bowers of pleasure, but as a mistress, having intrinsic 
and surpassing worth. 

We have thus indicated two leading systems of duty which 
have divided the suffrages of the learned, and the affections of 
the multitude. In the present age, so remarkable for the ar- 
dor of its pursuit after what are called practical and popular 
interests, it is easy to discover a marked tendéncy towards one 
rather than the other of these systems. Among the young, 
especially, who enter life amidst such an intense and universal 
strife for wealth and distinction; and who are made to feel so 
quickly and sensibly, every movement of public opinion, there 
is an unusual disposition (natural indeed, but not therefore the 
less to be lamented) to view happiness as the one thing need- 
ful, and the attainment of happiness as the single end of all 
their labors. Ours is an age, moreover, when men tired of 
venerable abuses, are inclined to bring every thing to the stern 
test of utility—and it is not strange that being in such a frame, 
and solicited on every side by physical means of enjoyment, 
they should think too exclusively of a gross and palpable utility 
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which attaches only to the outward man, while they overlook 
that nobler excellence which belongs to the mind and the heart. 
At such an era, philosophy and literature catch the prevailing 
spirit. Reacting upon it, they give that spirit new impulse, 
which in its turn again flows back upon the speculations of the 
sage ; and thus men venerable for learning and even for piety, 
are brought to lend their sanction in lessons of surpassing tal- 
ent, to the maxims of a sordid philosophy which would con- 
found virtue with prudence, and place the self-devotion of the 
patriot and philanthropist, upon a level with the calculations of 
the trader, cr the schemes of the demagogue. 

It is a fact which ought to be known and pondered, that the 
selfish morality, which was first taught by Epicurus, and which 
extended itself till it contributed to unnerve the stern virtue of 
the Romans, and to overthrow, at one blow, their patriotism and 
their liberty ; which was revived in France during the reign of 
a licentious court, and helped to prepare the nation for all the 
guilt and atrocities of the Revolution ; which reappeared again 
m England about fifty years since, and was the means of pro- 
ducing, says Robert Hall,* an entirely new cast of character, 
equally remote from the licentious gaiety of high life, and the 
low profligacy which falls under the lash of the law ; a race of 
men distinguished by a calm and terrible ferocity, resembling 
Cesar in this only, that they went with sobriety to the ruin of 
their country ;—it deserves to be known, that this philosophy 
is revived in our own day, and is taught with indefatigable zeal 
by some of the ablest writers in our language. It comes to us, 
at present,t under the auspices of Bentham, and is the pre- 
siding spirit in all his powerful but singular works. It has suc- 
ceeded in establishing one of the ablest of the British reviews, 
(the Westminster,) and may be met in publications of every size 
and rank, from the quarto volumes of Mr. Mill and Dr. Bowring, 
down to the humblest effusions of a daily press. Nor these 


* See sermon on Infidelity. 


+ It is a singular fact, that Mr. Bentham and his followers should claim for 
him the glory of having discovered this philosophy. His first principles, i. e. 
that men always act, and were made to act, from a primary regard to their 
own interest, has been proclaimed in almost every age and country of the civi- 
lized world, not excepting Hindoostan and China. The Epicureans of Greece 
had their predecessors in one of the moral sects of India. Like their antago- 
nists the Stoics, they illustrate the excessive tendency to simplicity, which has 
always characterized moral speeulations, especially in their earlier stages. 
The other great principle of Mr. Bentham, and in which he takes specia 
pride, viz.: that we are to find our own interest in contributing to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, was held in substance by Epicurus, and has 
been taught in form by many of the moderns. E.g. Hume and Godwin. 
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alone. Hume and Godwin,* and we must add Paley, still live, 
in their works, to plead its cause; while it numbers, as allies, 
mightier than all, the spirit of the age, the sordid inclinations of 
the heart. Thus addressing us under the sanction of honored 
names ; thus clothed in all the grace and brilliancy that the 
highest genius can bestow—taught us perhaps as one of our 
youthful studies—reiterated now in the literature of our libra- 
ries and our drawing rooms, it becomes us to weigh well its 
claims. It approaches us when least we suspect it, in the 
worldly-wise maxim—in the levity and banter of conversation— 
in the flexible politics of private as well as public life—in the 
countiess influences of a busv and a worldly age. If, then we 
would not imbibe it as thousands do imbibe it, unconsciously—— 
if we would recognise it in all its disguises and be prepared de- 
liberately to accept or withstand its influence, we should make 
it the subject of study. We should weigh its principles—con- 
sider its tendency, and try it by that unfailing ordeal—the 
ordeal of history. 

What then is this system usually called the selfish system of 
morals ?—For an answer to this question we go to its most es- 
teemed advocate, Dr. Paley, and we find it stated by him in 
few and explicit words. “Virtue,” says Paley, “is the doing 
good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God and ror THE 
sakE of everlasting kappiness !” 'The motive then from which 
all duty or virtue must proceed is the hope of everlasting hap- 
piness. It must be in accordance with the will of God, because 
he alone has everlasting happiness at his disposal, and it must 
consist in doing good to mankind, because it is by that means 
alone that he will permit us to attain eternal happiness! The 
same principle is laid down in another form. “ Why,” says Paley, 
“am I obliged to keep my word?”—and we may add, to re- 
lieve the poor or perform any other duty. The simple and 
only answer given, is, “ because I am urged to do so by a vio- 
lent motive,” (viz. the fear of everlasting misery and the hope of 
everlasting happiness) “resulting from the command of God.” 
Paley, it must be remembered, was a Christian and a divine— 

* It may surprise those who are acquainted with the writings of Hume and 
Godwin, to hear them quoted as advocates of the selfish theory. It is true that 
they formally maintain the capacity. of man for disinterested affections; and 
one of them seems, at times, even disposed to regard benevolence as the only 
proper spring of action. Their language on this point, however, is vague and 
contradictory ; while they hold fully with Paley and Bentham in estimating 
actions by their consequences, and in making utility the only ground of moral 
distinctions. Doing so, they deny in effect, that there is in actions any such 


thing as an independent moral quality ; abolish the distinction between natural 
and moral science, and open a way for most of the evils of the selfish theory. 
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and it was of course needful that he should bring into view the 
precepts and sanctions of his religion.—Not so with Bentham : 
who, as we learn from Mr. Neal, was an Atheist. Translated 
into his language and into the language of most modern and 
ancient Utilitarians, Paley’s definition would read more simply 
thus,—* Virtue is the dog good to mankind for the sake of m 

own happiness.”—I am obliged to keep my word, and feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, not because I am touched by a 
noble impulse,* which finds delight in acts of justice and 
charity—not because I am urged by a sense of duty, which, 
though it speaks with still small voice, yet speaks in tones of 
rightful and supreme authority—but, simply, because I am urged 
by a violent desire to secure my own happiness, which (alas !) 
can be secured on no other terms. Nature or necessity has so 
bound up my own welfare with that of others, that I am not at 
liberty to attain the one without promoting the other, and 
therefore I must needs be just and charitable. Still my own 
happiness is the only thing for which I am required, or was 
ever destined to care. In laboring for the benefit of others, I 
am to do it simply because I am myself to be the gainer, and not 
because I need feel any sincere interest in it. When perform- 
ing the highest offices of philanthropy, I fully acquit myself of 
all the claims of duty, though intent only on my own good, and 
utterly careless of their welfare for whom I labor. Nay more. 
If I could indeed lose sight of my own interest, if utterly un- 
mindful of the reward which was to follow, I were capable of 
an act of kindness to my fellow men, simply from good will to 
them, or from a sense of gratitude and veneration towards that 
Supreme Being in whose image they were made, I ought not 
to regard such an act as virtue. I ought rather to repress such 
an impulse from within, as factitious and foolish ; and consider 
that it is not by feeling, but by a cool calculation of interest— 
by a nice computation of profit and loss, that I am to deter- 


* Paley repudiates altogether the notion of such impulses. (B. III. P. I. 
ch. v. P.II.ch.v.) Bentham and his followers seem disposed, at times, to 
recognise some of the benevolent affections as part of the original constitution 
of man; and recently a writer of the sect, (West. Rev. No. 41. Art. Deonto- 
logy) for the sake of argument, admits a moral impulse or conscience. Such 
admissions, however, are effectually neutralised by the doctrine, that in yield- 
ing to these impulses, we do it, not instinctively, nor because they are superior 
in authority, but on a deliberate calculation that it is only by such obedience 
that we can secure the greatest amount of happiness. This is a new render- 
ing of Pope’s verse— 


““ Modes of self-love, the Passions we may call.” 


The fatal objection to such a doctrine is that it subordinates conscience to self- 
love, and makes no distinction between instinctive and deliberative principles, 
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mine the preference of truth to falsehood, of piety to blasphemy, 
of humanity and justice to cruelty and blood. 

This, we believe, is an impartial exhibition of the grounding 
principle of that philosophy, which can be distilled from almost 
every page of Dr. Paley’s celebrated work on morals, and 
which forms the glory of the plan by which Bentham and his 
disciples would regenerate the world. We do not propose 
now to call in question the specific rules, which this system 
may prescribe for the regulation of our conduct. He might 
even admit that these rules, so far as they respect the outward 
conduct, are identical with those furnished in the Scriptures, 
or in any other moral code. What we object to here, is the 
spirit of the system—the motive on which it makes virtue de- 
pendent. We contend, that in resolving all duty or virtue into 
self-love, it strips it of its dignity—-debases our moral sentiments, 
and offers violence to fundamental notions of the human mind. 
And we propose farther to show, that the system has never 
prevailed in any country or at any age without tending to the 
subversion of morality and order. Man is sufficiently sordid 
from the impulse of his passions. He needs no aid from philo- 
sophy to render him sordid on principle and selfish by rule. 

Our first remark on this system is, that it confounds virtue 
with prudence. This is virtually acknowledged by Paley, who 
states that the only difference between an act of prudence, 
and an act of virtue is, that in the one case we have respect 
to the happiness of this life alone, whereas in the other, we 
consider also, what we shall gain or lose in the world to come 
—a difference, be it observed, for which there is no place in 
the minds of those who do not admit that there is a world to 
come ; and which disappears in practice, we apprehend, from 
the minds of most, if not of all, who adopt the system. In 
truth, it is simply a verbal difference. If the mere fact, that 
an action is useful to the agent, be sufficient to constitute it a vir- 
tuous action, it can matter little whether the benefit be of 
shorter or of longer duration. It follows then, in effect, that 
prudence is virtue, and that the highest virtue is but the highest 
prudence. If a capitalist makes a wise investment, or a mer- 
chant projects a judicious and successful voyage, we may term 
these respectively a virtuous voyage, and a virtuous invest- 
ment; just as Bentham was wont when he spoke of good 
mutton, to call it virtuous mutton, and when he petted his 
favorite animal (a deer) to style it his virtuous deer.* If on 
the other hand, the same man performs some noble deed of 


* See Neal’s Bioz. Notice of J. Bentham. 
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patriotism or philanthropy—some act in which seeming to for- 
get himself, he toils and sacrifices only for the benefit of others 
—why, he is merely a prudent man, who uses the means of 
happiness entrusted to him. 

For example, Sir Thomas More, after a year’s imprisonment, 
and when enfeebled by suffering, is offered permission to return 
to his wife and children whom he loved so tenderly—to the 
intellectual pursuits in which he took such delight—to the sum- 
mit of greatness from which he had been plucked down, if he 
will but sacrifice a scruple of conscience. He indignantly 
refuses and prefers rather to perish on a scaffold ; and he, on 
this system, is but a prudent man, who has a proper understand- 
ing of his interest! Lafayette, a husband and a father—with 
every thing in certain prospect or in actual possession that the 
highest ambition could crave or the warmest sympathies desire, 
surrenders all—-hurries to the aid of a distant and almost hope- 
less cause, and offers, not only without regret, but with 
exultation, the endearments of domestic life and the favors of his 
prince in exchange for toil and danger in behalf of suffering 
strangers—and he too, is but a prudent man! The great 
Washington tears himself from the peaceful and honored shades 
of Mount Vernon, assumes reluctantly a command more fearful 
perhaps than was ever before entrusted to man—a command 
which puts at peril his fame, his fortune and his head. Cam- 
paign after campaign he toils almost without resources, loaded 
down with responsibility, the object of machinations at home, 
and of deadly hostility abroad ;—and at length, when victory is 
achieved—his country independent—his name on every tongue, 
hastening to lay down his command, he escapes from the 
thanksgivings and honors of his grateful country to the silence 
of his home; and this is but prudence! and through all this 
career of seeming glory there has been but the shrewd calcu- 
lations of an exclusive self-love ! 

It would be easy to multiply such examples. What shall 
we say of Howard, leaving a home of opulence and ease that 
he might dwell “in the depths of dungeons and amidst the infec- 
tion of hospitals.” What of the soldier of the cross as bidding 
farewell to the scenes of his childhood and the land of his 
fathers—rupturing the ties of affection—counting not his life 
dear unto himself, he goes out to gather amidst malignant gales 
and in savage wildernesses a harvest for his Lord? What of 
that Lord himself, as he comes forth from the glory of universal 
empire, and clothes himself in human form, and becomes a man 
of sorrows and consents at last to die in agony for the rescue of 
the guilty and the vile? Is there nothing here but prudence ? 
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Is it all self-seeking? Has there been no principle—no pa- 
triotism—no philanthropy—no love of liberty—no disinterested 
zeal for God and man? Then we say, let history be rewritten, 
that it may strip these pretenders of their factitious greatness. 
Let the Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles, too, be revised, 
that they may no longer tell of benovolence and zeal—that they 
may record of Peter and James and John,—when they appear 
before us rejoicing that they are reckoned worthy to ‘suffer for 
the name of Jesus—when they resolve that, in spite of the de- 
crees of councils and the madness of mobs, they will still publish 
the things that they have seen and heard—when they go from 
city to city smiling on the rage of persecutors, lifting their warn- 
ing voice in the presence of rulers, and making the very prison- 
house vocal with their songs ;—let the historian, amended and 
corrected by the Utilitarian, tell us that, after all, these were 
but men who had a keen eye to their own interest and were in 
quest of honor and reward! In quest of honor and reward 
they doubtless were. ‘That they had no thought of these, or that 
they were not, in truth, advancing their highest happiness by 
this very self-devotion, is not pretended. But was this all? 
Their happiness, they had a right to think of! To neglect, or 
madly trifle with it is alike folly and guilt. But did they think of 
nothing else? Wast by dwelling exclusively and intently on 
their own interest, that they were moved to tears and sym- 
pathy—that they were nerved to deeds of self-sacrifice—that 
their hearts were made to bleed for the sins and sufferings of 
distant strangers and benighted heathen? Or is it in man, when 
engrossed with himself and thinking not of others, to rise to the 
stature of such deeds, and write his name high and bright among 
the benefactors of his race. Surely this life must be delusion— 
history a romance—the Holy Evangelists but a tissue of fables, 
or else the philosophy in question is false. 

And yet further.—This philosophy not only confounds virtue 
with prudence. It goesso farasto confound it even with vice 
to abolish all intelligible distinction between right and wrong, 
and place them before us on the same moral level. For what, 
according to the Utilitarian, is virtue? It is a wise forecast and 
calculation respecting our own happiness. And what is vice ? 
It is an unwise calculation and forecast in regard to the very 
same thing. To both the virtuous and vicious man is presented 
the same object to be pursued from the same motive, and the 
only conceivable difference is one of degree, not of kind. The 
one looking for happiness rises to justice and beneficence—the 
other in quest of the same end descends to deeds of infamy and 
guilt. Where is there room for that vast and radical distinction 
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which we are accustomed to make, for that deep and heartfelt 
reverence on the one hand, or for that intense disapprobation 
and displeasure on the other? Is a mere “ error in arithmetic” — 
a mere mistake in the computation of gain and loss such an 
enormous crime that it ought to kindle indignation ; or is simple 
“expertness in posting and balancing the moral ledger,” in anti- 
cipating the chances of a given adventure, an achievement so 
lofty, that it ought to bow down our souls in admiration? On 
the supposition that this system is true, where is there room for 
the exercise of moral esteem and reverence, or for those senti- 
ments of contempt and reprobation which we feel at the sight of 
the seducer and oppressor? And the guilty man himself, when 
he takes a review of his life and finds that he has been an 
extortioner, a sensualist, a blasphemer, what occasion has he for 
that remorse with which he is wont to goad himself? At the 
worst he has but calculated badly—made an unwise speculation 
for which he may well feel regret—but should suffer no remorse. 
Once admit the principle that man acts and ought to act 
only from a regard to his own happiness, be it in this or in a 
future world, and it must be followed out till there remains no 
place for moral distinctions. Duty sinks till it becomes synoni- 
mous with prudence, virtue with skill, vice with error, remorse 
with regret, and indignation with pity. 

' There is yet another objection. Dr. Paley, as we have seen, 
admits the Divine will to be our rule of duty, and inculcates im- 
plicit obedience. But on what ground does he do so? Is it on 
the ground that God has a moral right to our obedience—that 
as our creator and best benefactor—as the source and centre of 
all excellence, he merits and should receive the deepest homage 
of our gratitude and esteem? Far from it. We are not oblig- 
ed, on his principles, to cherish one sentiment of gratitude, or of 
reverence. “Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 
merely means, in this school, “be very careful not to incur his 
displeasure? He has at his disposal, your eternal well-being— 
be extremely cautious lest you provoke him to make it a sacri- 
fice!’ Such caution is doubtless proper. It is enjoined in one 
sense by all the sacred writers and by Christ himself. It shows 
the expediency of consulting the Divine will. But is it the 
ground on which they rest the duty of obedience. Is it the 
great informing principle of their morality—the source whence 
they deduce the authority and the obligations of religion? In 
other words, is the government of God built on the mere basis 
of power, and not of right, so that we are called to submit, not 
because we ought, but because we must? Such is indeed the 
view which these speculations seem to take: and it may assist 
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us in forming a proper estimate of the system, when we thus 
find it blotting from the divine character all moral attributes, 
such as justice and holiness—holding up his Omnipotence as the 
only proper object of regard—representing his commands as 
merely arbitrary decrees, and our own moral notions as little 
better than fictions of law. 

We have thus considered the violence which this theory 
offers, as well to language as to our moral notions, and the de- 
basing views which it takes of the whole subject of duty and 
religion. We proceed to speak of its history. 

To ascertain its legitimate influence, we should look, not at 
its first teachers and masters, but at its disciples. Paley, a phi- 
Janthropist and a Christian—reared under the wholesome mo- 
rality of the Bible, might adopt such a theory in after life, might 
inculcate and apply it throughout a volume, and yet feel little of 
its influence in practice. And it is a fact worthy of remark, that 
the same writer, who in his Moral Philosophy, comes to the 
conclusion that there is in man no conscience or moral sense 
which can be distinguished from prejudice and habit, declares, 
when he turns from his speculations to the practical labors of 
the ministry, and addresses his hearers in regard to their eternal 
concerns, that “conscience, our own conscience, is to be our 
guide in all things,” and that it is “through its whisperings that 
the Spirit speaks to man.”* So Bentham, Rochefocault, Epi- 
curus, might embrace this philosophy in the regions of specula- 
tion, and yet hold it with many saving clauses, and in private 
life commend themselves as honest, amiable and philanthropic. 
But what has been its effect on those who have imbibed it early 
in life; who have carried it forth, not as a system to be defend- 
ed, but as a principle to be acted upon—who in adopting its 
leading doctrines have lost sight of conditions that modify, refine, 
and spiritualise it—who have been accustomed to appeal to it 
in the hour of temptation, and amidst the tumults of a corrupt 
and corrupting world? What indeed must be the influence and 
tendency of that system which teaches, that regard for our own 
happiness embraces the whole duty of man? We answer by ad- 
ducing facts, and the authority of some of the best and wisest men. 

The severe and upright Romans first heard of this philosophy 
through ambassadors whom they had sent to Greece, or received 
from there. They listened to it with aversion and disgust. We 
are told that Fabriciust on his return from Epirus, whither he 
had been to treat for an exchange of prisoners, announced that 
he had heard, during his absence, of a new doctrine which was 


* See Paley’s Sermons. — t Cic. de Senec. 
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rapidly gaining converts at Athens ; and that this doctrine repre- 
sented the love of pleasure as universally the leading motive of 
men’s actions. Cicero adds that the friends of Fabricius who 
had been intimate with the immortal Decius, and who felt con- 
vinced by his example, as well as by their own emotions, that 
there was an intrinsic rectitude and virtue, independent of mere 
pleasure, and which the noble and generous mind would ever 
keep in view—these friends, when they heard the intelligence, 
declared at once that the people who embraced such a doctrine, 
would soon forfeit their liberties, and fall an easy conquest to 
their enemies. 

At a later period an Athenian philosopher of this school 
(Carneades) visited Rome on an embassy. While waiting for the 
answer of the Senate he amused himself, we are told, in an at- 
tempt to demonstrate to the people, and especially the youth, 
that justice and injustice derived their origin from expediency, 
or from positive institutions, and that there was no foundation 
for a distinction between them in the nature of man. This gave 
great alarm to the fathers of the Republic ;—Cato, the Censor, 
was so disturbed at the thought of having the opinions of 
his countrymen unsettled on points so sacred and important, 
that he never rested till the ambassadors received their 
final answer and were dismissed from Rome.* And were 
these great men mistaken in their estimate of the consequences 
of this philosophy ? 

Let him who thinks so, trace its history among the Grecian 
disciples of Epicurus, who, disregarding the severer maxims of 
their master and acting upon his great principle as they under- 
stood it, sunk from one degree of degeneracy to another till the 
very title of their sect became synonymous with indolence and 
sensuality. Let him follow it, as migrating to Rome, it trained 
up a Cesar to overthrow the liberties of his country ; and there 
extended itself among all classes till the entire nation became 
one scene of effeminacy, venality, and corruption.—Let him 
observe its later history in France. First put forth in the cele- 
brated maxims of Rochefocault, its influence was soon felt in 
every department of literature and through every circle of so- 
ciety. It contributed in no slight degree to create that levity 
of principle and that heartless frivolity of manners which was 
so long the reproach of the French people. How many writers 
has it sent forth whose business, to use the language of Addison, 
the first English critic by whom it is noticed, “seems to have 
been to depreciate human nature, and consider it under its 


* Stewart on the Active and Moval Powers, p. 143. Cambridge, 1829. 
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worst appearances—giving mean interpretations and ascribing 
base motives to the worthiest actions—laboring to do away all 
distinction between man and man, or between the human spe- 
cies and the brute.” As an illustration of the spirit of this phi- 
losophy, let the following extracts from a comedy composed 
previous to the Revolution be taken, and let it be considered 
whether it was strange that in a nation where such sentiments 
prevailed, the whole fabric of society was convulsed and over- 
thrown :—“ As for my own part (says Cleon in the Méchant of 
Gresset) to speak impartially, I am not one of those who believe 
in the existence of the wicked,” “a phantom conjured up by the 
low prejudices of the vulgar. I consider every body as bad, 
and nobody as bad. As for the duplicity and intrigues with 
which you are offended, I see nothing in them when examined 
to the bottom but a fund of amusement for myself. We all 
take and give so as to balance our accounts pretty well with 
each other. The only crime now known is ennui, and as this 
would soon make its way into the best society if there were 
any serious attachments: among friends, we must have only 
prejudices, calumnies and absurdities. Hence every body 
should speak and act according to his own humor ; believing 
that all is wrong—all right, and that all the world is equally 
hoppy” 

Our limits have not allowed us to enter as minutely as we 
proposed into the history of this philosophy. We conclude this 
branch of the subject with a remark or two respecting our own 
country. The perpetuity of the blessings which we enjoy as 
Americans, depends, as is well known, on the virtue and integrity 
of the people. Education is at present doing much for their 
intelligence ; but it should never be forgotten that mere intellec- 
tual education unaided by moral influence can train up no peo- 
ple to a stern and incorruptible virtue. The “Schoolmaster 
may be abroad.” He may carry down his lessons to the hum- 
blest hovel, and yet those lessons be only the means of pervert- 
ing and demoralizing.—Are they addressed chiefly or entirely 
to the sordid desires of our nature? Are the rising generation 
appealed to only, or principally, by their regard to their own inte- 
rest, when we would incite them to knowledge and virtue? Is it 
our hope that when the people are thus enlightened in respect to 
their true welfare, such knowledge will be sufficient to exalt and 
save them? We could not devise a more fatal expedient for 
leading them to ruin.—All history proclaims that where public 
morality rests on the basis of expediency rather than of duty, it 
is as shortlived as spurious, and that when it expires it carrics 
with it all the vigor and glory of a people. Such a morality 
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never builds up a great and glorious public spirit ; and without 
such a spirit, no ‘nation endures long in honor and prosperity. 
Let the day come when among us that spirit is discarded as 
obsolete and old fashioned ;—when virtue, which ought to be the 
prompt impulse of the heart, gets to be the creature of the 
brain ; when questions of duty are adjourned from the bar of 
conscience tothe noisy tribunal of expediency—when we deter- 
mine how far we shall discharge duty only by ascertaining how 
far it will subserve our advantage, and at that day the name of 
liberty may remain to us, but the reality will have fled. Better 
infinitely in such case that no schools had been opened, nor 
schoolmasters sent abroad. When a shrewd, enlightened, calcu- 
lating people once become devoid of moral and religious princi- 
ple, they must present a spectacle sufficient to fill every friend 
of humanity with sorrow and dismay.—A nation ignorant as 
well as depraved—imbecile in mind as well as corrupt at heart, 
may be governed, and in some sense saved. But a nation com- 
posed of strong and unprincipled minds, endowed with a thou- 
sand-fold energy, but restrained by nothing but self-interest— 
ready whenever passion indicates its expediency for wrong or 
outrage—such a nation contains within its bosom elements of woe 
and discord which must soon explode ; and with a shock too 
that will convulse the world. 

Thus far, we have spoken only of the motive, or principle 
on which, according to the utilitarian, all duty must ulti- 
mately rest. There is another feature of his system, equally 
obnoxious to censure. To obviate the objection, that whoever 
acts merely from regard to his own interest will be ready to 
sacrifice the interest of others, he proposes a method by which 
self-love, (or, as Bentham cailis it, se/f-regarding interest) can be 
pressed into the service of the public, and private and general 
utility became coincident. “God,” says Paley, “wills and 
wishes the happiness of his creatures,” and therefore any action, 
the general tendency of which is to promote that happiness, must 
be agreeable to Him, and conduce of course to our own final 
welfare. When, then, in any instance, we would know our 
duty, i. e., our highest interest, we must inquire into the general 
tendency of the contemplated action, in respect to the welfare 
of others, and so act as in the language of Bentham, “to pro- 
mote the greatest happiness o the greatest numbers.” Ben- 
tham himself, inasmuch as he believed in neither natural nor 
revealed religion, had to reach this result by a somewhat dif- 
ferent course. Accordingly he maintained after the example of 
Hume, that even in this life he is most likely to enjoy personal 
happiness, who consults most assiduously the general good. It 
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would extend this discussion to an unpardonable length, to enter 
at large into the grave exceptions which may be taken at every 
step, in this train of reasoning. It rests, (we for the present con- 
fine ourselves to Paley’s) as we conceive, on more than one false 
assumption—it establishes a rule often impracticable, and always 
dangerous, and it proceeds in practice on principles wholly at 
variance with some of the most obvious laws of our nature. 
For example, it assumes that the great and only design of the 
Divine Government, is the promotion of human happiness ; forit 
besides happiness, that government has any other great moral 
design, such as the promotion of virtue and holiness ; or, if’ aim- 
ing only at happiness, it still comprehends in its plans the hap+ 
piness of other worlds, and of higher intelligences with whose 
well-being, perhaps, the happiness of this msignificant planet 
may not always be in unison, then it follows that acts may be 
according to His will, which on the whole do not subser¥e hu- 
man happiness. Waiving this, however, and admitting that to 
advance man’s happiness alone, is the object of the Divine ad- 
ministration, does it follow that what appears to us, conducive 
to that end is therefore acceptable to God? Be it soy that the 
end is clear and definite ; are the means equally so? God may 
“will and wish” the happiness of mankind; but may he not 
also “will and wish” the particular way in which he will have it 
compassed? And when we sit dowi to meditate, is it certain 
that the way which commends itself to our preference, is that 
on which, in his boundless wisdom and sovereignty, He has 
fixed? The President of the United States sends his minister 
to the court of France, to negociate a matter of great and deli- 
cate concern. Doubtless he would have him keep his eye in- 
tently fixed on the honor and interests of his country. But is 
that all? Does he leave him to exercise his own private dis- 
cretion, as to the manner in which that honor, and those inter- 
ests shall be maintained? Or, does he not rather say “the re- 
sponsibility of these measures must devolve ultimately on me.” 
For me it is to see, that they be so conducted as to accord, not 
with your views of public utility, but with my own ulterior 
— and with facts not yet made known. I must, therefore, 
e permitted to prescribe the method of your procedure—and 
where the letter of your instructions does not suffice for this 
purpose, be governed by their spirit, by what you have seen of 
my measures in analogous cases, and by the dictates of honor 
and conscience, as well as by any views which you may have 
of public utility. 
_ Passing however, these assumptions, there is to this rule, the 
still more formidable objection, that it is often unavailable, and 
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more often, dangerous. It is unavailable, because it calls us 
frequently on the verge, or in all the hurry of action, to decide 
a problem among the most difficult ever presented to the hu- 
man mind, viz: the ultimate tendency and bearing of a mea- 
sure—supposing said measure to become general. This is the 
very question which legislators are called to decide—and they 
do it—often how imperfectly! On many subjects which come 
before them, considerations of general expediency are their 
oly guide, and do they find it easy with no other guide to reach 
the truth? Is there no difference of opinion among them when 
they deliberate on the bearings of a proposed measure? Even 
among .the most gifted and enlightened minds, united in one 
wish to’\advance the public weal, is there no discordance of 
views ’—And when after weeks or months of deliberation, it 
has passed,into a law—when it goes out and meets the count- 
less Gurrents of prejudice, and passion, and business-life—its 
purpose counteracted here, and promoted there—how differ- 
ent a thing ‘does it often appear, from that which even the most 
sagacidus apprehended. Here, then, are questions which can- 
not be decided aright, even by the wisest men after months of 
united ak How, then, shall ihe humble and unlettered 
man—of contracted views—who has rarely loooked at remote 
consequences—who knows little of the countless interests to be 
affected, how shall he hope to decide such questions, with even the 
most distant prospect of being right? How certain that, appalled 
with the magnitude of the inquiry, he will abandon it in de- 
spair, or else catching up the principle, that “whatever is 
expedient, is right” he will construe it to his own taste, and 
make it the pretext for self-indulgence and sin! 

Even when carried out to its application in solitude, and by 
men anxious to show its excellence, this rule has sometimes 
taught lessons which send a chill through the heart. Look at 
Paley, the Christian moralist—the consecrated servant of the 
altar. He expressly teaches, in his work on Moral Philosophy, 
that, “ falsehoods are not criminal if they do not happen to de- 
ceive” or if the person to whom they are spoken, “has no right 
to know the truth’—that there are no moral maxims, or 
rules, which may not innocently be made “to bend to cir- 
cumstances”—and that the direction, “not to do evil that 
good may come” is for the most part a salutary caution, but is 
not always to be obeyed. Look at Hume. Guided by the prin- 
ciple of utility or general expediency he arrives at the conclu- 
sion, that moral, intellectual, and corporeal virtues, are nearly of 
the same kind—or in other words, and to use the paraphrase of 
Bishop Horne, that “to want honesty, to want understanding, and 
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to want a leg, are equally objects of moral disapprobation—that 
adultery must be practised if a man would acquire all the ad- 
vantages of life—that if generally practised, it would in time 
cease to be scandalous, and that if practised secretly and fre- 
quently, it would by degrees come to be no crime at all.” Look 
at Godwin. In his Political Justice, he walks by the light of 
expediency ; and where does it conduct him? “The maxim,” 
says he, “that we should love our neighbor as ourselves, 
though possessing considerable merit as a popular principle, is 
not modelled with the strictness of philosophical accuracy.” 
He maintains, that, if our neighbor is more worthy, or useful 
than ourselves, we ought to love him better—ought to prefer, 
for example, his life before our own, and that on the same prin- 
ciple, if we had to choose between saving the life of a Fenelon, 
or the life of our own mother, we should prefer the former, if 
his life were of the most importance to the world! He insists 
further, that gratitude, “a principle, which has been so often 
the theme of the moralist, and the poet, is no part either of jus- 
tice or virtue”—that “men have no rights”—* that promises, 
absolutely considered, are an evil, and stand in opposition to the 
wholesome exercise of an intellectual nature”’—that “ oaths of 
allegiance being surperfluous promises, their imposition is atro- 
ciously unjust, and the breach of them, peculiarly susceptible of 
apology”—and that “treaties of alliance, are, in all cases 
wrong.” In fine, as if to sum up the glories of expediency in a 
single proposition he declares, that “ all human laws are unjust, 
and tyrannical.” “Who,” he asks, “ has authority to make laws 
—to exercise that tremendous faculty of prescribing to the rest 
of the community, what they are to perform, and what avoid.” 
The answers to these questions he adds, “ are exceedingly sim- 
ple. Legislation, as it has been usually understood, is not an 
affair of human competency.” “Law tends no less than 
creeds and catechisms, to fix the mind in a stagnant condition, 
and to substitute a principle of permanence in the room of that 
increasing perfection which is the only salubrious element of 
mind.” On this subject “the language of reason is plain. Give 
us equality and justice, but no constitution.” And anticipating 
a time when such constitutions shall be for ever done away, he 
breaks out in the exclamation : “ With what delight must every 
well-informed friend of mankind look forward to that auspicious 
period, the dissolution of political government—that brute 
engine which has been the perennial cause of the vices of man- 
kind, and which has mischiefs of various sorts incorporated with 
its very substance, and not otherwise to be removed than by 
its utter annihilation !” ‘ ¥ 
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Such then is the doctrine of expediency ; or in the language 
of our own day and of a large and growing school of writers, 
such is Utilitarianism, the philosophy which resolves all actions 
into self-interest as the motive, making public utility our rule of life. 
We have spoken of it as furnishing a ground of duty ; and also 
as affording a criterion or standard by which we are to estimate 
all actions. We have endeavored to test its truth by compar- 
ing its principles with the native dictates of the human heart 
and with the unalterable truths of history. In tracing its con- 
sequences on the speculations of its defenders, and on the state 
of ancient and modern society we have submitted it to its own 
ordeal, the ordeal of utility. We have followed it out to its 
bold results in the writings of a Godwin and a Hume, as well as 
to its timid developments in the equivocal suggestions and par- 
tial licenses of the Christian divine.—Such as it is we commend 
it to the study of our readers. Before they adopt it in form or 
in substance, let them as they would cherish in their hearts a 
pure and lofty morality, weigh well the principles of this system. 
Let them guard alike against its more plausible and its more 
odious developments. In this age of utility, when we are so 
frequently measured only by our success or our popularity, the 
approaches of such a philosophy are equally insidious and con- 
stant. It is at such a time then, that we ought to cling most 
closely to the good, though old-fashioned, philosophy of our 
Bibles—the philosophy, which builds its authority on the moral 
constitution that God has given us, and on the essential and 
immutable difference between right and wrong. Instead of 
sending us abroad over the earth to calculate tendencies and 
possibilities, this philosophy bids us turn our eye homeward, 
and consult, with reverence, the dictates of the monitor within. 
In order to enlighten, and strengthen, and quicken ‘these dic- 
tates, it offers us the aid of divine teaching and divine influence. 
It demonstrates, too, that while duty and happiness are distinct 
and independent, they are still perfectly coincident ; and that 
we are never so sure of the latter as when thinking little of it, 
and intent chiefly, if not wholly, on the former, we give our- 
selves to the service of our race and of our God. 


Love thyself last—cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 

To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth’s. Then if thou fall’st— 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 
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Arr. I11.—The Life of the Rev. John William Fletcher, Vicar 
of Madeley. By the Rev. Roperr Cox, A. M. First 
American edition: with an introduction, and a selection 
from the correspondence of Mr. Fletcher. By the Rev. 
Grorce A. Smrrn, M. A. Philadelphia: George and Bying- 
ton. 1836. 12mo. pp. 240. 


“No age or country has every produced a man of more 
fervent piety, or more perfect charity ; no church has ever pos- 
sessed a more apostolic minister.” It is thus that Mr. Southey, 
in his life of Wesley, speaks of Fletcher ; and we well remem- 
ber, when long ago reading that work, how our admiration was 
excited, and our heart warmed by the record of the self-denying 
labors of that great apostle of Methodism, and his associates. But 
among all the examples of Christian devotedness which are 
there given, none are more striking or beautiful than that con- 
tained in the sketch of Mr. Fletcher. Years have since passed 
away, and although most of the impressions made at that time, 
have been worn away and forgotten amidst the bustle and 
cares of this busy world, yet it was not so with our recollections 
of this eminent servant of God. Whenever we met with his 
name in other works, it has borne to our mind a feeling of plea- 
sure, produced by the remembrance of his exalted holiness and 
unwearied exertions in his Master’s cause. It was, therefore, 
with high raised expectations that we sat down to the perusal of 
his life by Mr. Cox ; and we are happy to say, that our hopes 
were not disappointed. We found it to be an admirable deli- 
neation of that devoted Christian’s character, and a work every 
way rich in spiritual instruction: and we think we shall do 
well in bringing it before the notice of our readers. “If 
any thing,” says Mr. Le Bas, “can rally our fainting ener- 
gies in times which savor so rankly of ‘things that be of 
men,’ it is the contemplation of noble and elevated examples of 
heroism and self-devotion, displayed in support of ‘the things 
that be of God.’ ” 


Jean Guillaume De La Flechere, or as he was called in 
England, John William Fletcher, was born at Nyon, in Swit- 
zerland, in the year 1728. His father, who had been a general 
officer in the French service, belonged to a respectable Bernese 
family, and was a descendant of a noble house in Savoy. 

Even in childhood, the young Fletcher gave tokens of seri- 
ousness quite unusual at that age. The fear of God, appears to 
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have been blended with all his feelings, and to have exerted a 
constant influence over his actions. 

After going through the usual course at the college at 
Geneva, he was sent by his father to Senzburg, where he re- 
mained some time, engaged in the study of German and 
Hebrew. Until this period, his views had been directed to the 
church, for the service of which he was, in the opinion of his 
friends, well qualified by his love of study and his natural 
seriousness of disposition. At the age of twenty, he, however, 
abandoned these intentions, the reason of which change he gives 
in these words :-— 

“From the time I first began to feel the love of God shed abroad 
in my heart, (I think at seven years of age,) I resolved to give myself 
up to God and to the service of his church, if ever I should be fit for 
it: but the corruption which is in the world, and that which was in 
my heart, soon weakened, if not erased, those first characters which 
grace had written upon it. However, I went through my studies with 
the design of going into orders; but afterwards, feeling 1 was une- 
qual to so great a burthen, disgusted by the necessity I should be under 
to subscribe to the high Calvinism of the Geneva article, and disap- 
proving of entering upon so sacred an office from any secular motives ; 
I yielded to the desire of those of my friends who advised me to 
enter into the army.” 


But God had determined otherwise with regard to his future 
course, and after holding a commission for a short time, first in 
the Portuguese, and then in the Dutch service, the return of 
peace induced him to retire from military life. It was at this 
time that he resolved to visit England. His journey, undertak- 
en, we are told, “partly from a desire after further improve- 
ment in literature, and partly from a hope of obtaining some 
situation for his support in life,” was, in the wise arrangements 
of Providence, the cause of his being brought under a religious 
influence which changed his whole career in life. His first care 
on reaching that country, was to acquire the language, which 
he studied with assiduity for eighteen months. At the expira- 
tion of this period, the slender state of his finances, in conse- 
quence of his being a younger son, induced him to seek a 
situation which would relieve him from the necessity of being 
burdensome to his friends, and he accordingly engaged himself 
as tutor in the family of Mr. Hill, M. P. for Shrewsbury, who 
resided at Fern Hall, in the parish of Atcham. 

With this change of situation commences the spiritual life 
of Mr. Fletcher. “His devotion had hitherto been rather a 
paroxysm than a habit ; and his piety a latent principle, which, 
though readily called into action, not unfrequently remained 
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dormant, or, when employed, was found unequal to its office.” 
His religion, in truth, had been wanting in steadiness and efficien- 


g- It was only a feeling, instead of being a principle of action. . 


ut the time was at hand, when the spirit of God was to visit 
him in its power,—expanding his views, and warming his heart. 
We will leave him, however, to describe his own feelings as 
they are portrayed in a letter to his brother : 

“ At eighteen years of age I was a real enthusiast: for, though I 
lived in the indulgence of many known sins, I considered myself a 
religious character, because I readily attended public worship, made 
long prayers in private, and devoted as much time as I could spare 
from my studies to reading the prophetic writings, and a few devo- 
tional books. My feelings were easily excited, but my heart was 
rarely affected ; and, notwithstanding these deceitful externals, I was 
destitute of a sincere love to God, and consequently to my neighbor. 
All my hopes of salvation rested on my prayers, devotions, and a 
certain habit of saying, ‘Lord, I am a great sinner, pardon me for 
the sake of Jesus Christ.’ In the mean time I was ignorant of the 
fall and ruin in which every man is involved, the necessity of a Re- 
deemer, and the way by which we may be rescued from the fall, by 
receiving Christ with a living faith. I should have been quite con- 
founded if any one had then asked me the following questions taken 

from the Holy Scriptures: Do you know that you are dead in Adam ? 

Do you live to yourself? Do you live in Christ and for Christ ? 
Does God rule in your heart? Do you experience that peace of God 
which passeth all understanding ? Is the love of God shed abroad in 
your heart by the Holy Spirit? I repeat it, my dear brother, these 
questions would have astonished and confounded me, as they must 
every one who relies on the form of religion, and neglects its power 
and influence. Blessed be God, who, through his abundant mercy in 
Christ Jesus, did not then call away my soul, when with all my pre- 
tended piety I must have had my portion with hypocrites, those clouds 
without water, those corrupt, unfruitful, rootless trees, those wander- 
ing stars for whom is reserved the blackness of darkness foreve r. 

“ My religion, alas! having a different foundation to that which is 
in Christ, was built merely on the sand; and no sooner did the winds 
and floods arise, than it tottered and fell to ruins. I formed an ac. 
quaintance with some Deists, at first with the design of converting 
them, and afterwards with the pretence of thoroughly examining their 
sentiments. But my heart, like that of Balaam, was not right with 
God. He abandoned me, and | enrolled myself in their party. A 
considerable change took place in my external deportment. Before 
I had a form of religion ; and now I lost it. But as to the state of my 
heart, it was precisely the same. I did not remain many weeks in 
this state ; my change was too sudden to be permanent. I sought for 
a reconciliation with my Saviour ; or rather, the good Shepherd sought 
after me, a wandering sheep. Again I’became professedly a Christian, 
that is, I resumed a regular attendance at Church and the communion, 
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and offered up frequent prayers in the name of Jesus Christ. There 
were also in my heart some sparks of true love to God, and some 
germs of genuine faith: but a connection with worldly characters, 
and an undue anxiety to promote my secular interests, prevented the 
growth of these Christian graces. Had I now been asked, on what 
1 founded my hopes of salvation, I should have replied, that I was not 
without some religion; tha: so far from doing harm to any one, I 
wished well to all the world; that I resisted my passions; that I 
abstained from pleasures in which I had once needlessly indulged ; 
and that if I was not as religious as some others, it was because such 
a degree of religion was unnecessary ; that Heaven might be obtained 
on easier terms ; and that if I perished, the destruction of the gene- 
rality of Christians was inevitable, which I could not believe was 
consistent with the mercy of God.” 

Thus he had been living, “with a form of godliness, but 
denying its power.” The immediate cause of his being awa- 
kened from his delusion, was the impression produced upon his 
mind by a remarkable dream, in which he imagined himself 
arraigned at the judgment seat of Christ, but when “ weighed 
in the balances,” he was “found wanting.” He awoke ina 
most fearful agitation of mind and body, the mere recollection 
of which in after years, made him tremble; and his joy was 
proportionably great at finding that he was still in the land of 
mercy. “QO my God,” he exclaimed, “grant that this dream 
may continually influence my sentiments and my conduct. 
May it prove a powerful stimulus to excite me to prepare con- 
tinually for the coming of my Great Master.” We attach, of 
course, no importance to the fact of the dream in itself; it is 
indifferent by what circumstances salutary impressions are made. 
The only thing material to be noticed, is that the influence of 
these workings of his mind when “deep sleep was upon him,” 
was never effaced. For some days it so affected his mind, that 
he was unable to apply himself to any thing. It happened, also, 
that at this very time, his feelings of concern were deepened by 
a rebuke which he received from a servant in the family, who 
with Christian boldness, reproved him for violating the sanctity 
of the Lord’s day. And in this we may see the moral influence 
of a Christian, even in an humble station :— 


“ The sterling character of the man,” says Mr. Fletcher, “ his deep 
humility, his zeal for the glory of God, his love to his neighbors, and 
especially his patience, which enabled him to receive with joy the 
insults he met with from the whole family, for Christ’s sake, and above 
all, the secret energy which accompanied his words, deeply affected 
me, and convinced me more than ever of my real state. I was 
convinced, as it had been told me in my dream, that I was not 
renewed in the spirit of my mind, that I was not conformed to the 
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image of God, and that without this, the death of Christ would be of 
no avail for my salvation.” 

Mr. Fletcher had now learned the first lesson in the school 
of Christ, the knowledge of his own deficiencies, and he there- 
fore began with full purpose of heart, to work out his salvation. 
He diligently studied the Scriptures, that he might compare his 
state of mind with the standard which they prescribe. He 
prayed with the earnest spirit which an increasing sense of his 
own sinfulness had produced. He had become, indeed, for the 
first time in his life, a sincere and devout seeker after truth, and 
persevered, until at length he obtained, we are told, what a 
modern prelate so appropriately calls, “that lively faith, which, 
through the grace of God, will incite men to do all which they 
can do; whilst it teaches them to rely upon nothing which they 
have done.”* 

From this hour, the life of Mr. Fletcher was one continued 
illustration of the loveliness and the reality of our religion. He 
was ever reaching forward to a higher standard of holiness, and 
a greater devotion to the glory of God, until his brilliant course 
on earth was ended. So entire indeed was the change, that he 
became “most eminent for those very graces which were in 
direct opposition to his natural failings.” We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find him again directing his views to the work of 
the ministry, but so deeply did he now feel its responsibilities, 
that two whole years passed before he could be prevailed upon 
to present himself for ordination. “I so plainly see,” said he, 
“my want of gifts, and especially of that soul of all the labors 
of a minister, love, continual, universal, ardent love, that my 
confidence disappears, and I accuse myself of pride in darin 
to entertain the desire of one day supporting the ark of God.” 
But at length his reluctance was overcome, and he was ordain- 
ed deacon by the Bishop of Bangor, on the 6th of March, 1757, 
and priest on the following Sunday. With him, this was indeed 
an unreserved, and single-hearted offering of himself, as “a liv- 
ing sacrifice,” to the service of his God, and truly might he de- 
clare, that he was “inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost, to take 
upon him that office, and ministration, to serve God by promot- 
ing his glory, and edifying his people.” We may add too, that 
to his last hour he never ceased to feel the weight of his ordina- 
tion vows, but “ gave himself continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word.” 

His first permanent charge, was the parish of Madeley, and 
the manner in which he selected this as the scene of his labors, 


* Bishop Law’s Sermon on the Scriptural Doctrine of Man’s Salvation. 
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is one among the many proofs of his disinterestedness, which are 
to be found scattered through the history of his life :— 

“One day, his patron, with a joyful countenance, informed him, 
that the living of Dunham, in Cheshire, then vacant, was at his service. 
‘ The parish,’ he continued, ‘ is small, the duty light, the income good, 
(4001. per annum) and it is situated in a fine, healthy, sporting 
country.’ After thanking Mr. Hill most cordially for his kindness, 
Mr. Fletcher added, ‘ Alas! Sir, Dunham will not suit me; there is 
too much money, and too little labor.’ ‘ Few clergymen make such 
objections,’ said Mr. Hill; ‘it is a pity to decline such a living, as I 
do not know that I can find you another. What shall wedo? Would 
you like Madeley?’ ‘That, Sir, would be the very place for me? 
‘ My object, Mr. Fletcher, is to make you comfortable in your own 
way. If you prefer Madeley, I shall find no difficulty in persuading 
Chambers, the present vicur, to exchange it for Dunham, which is 
worth more than twice as much.’ In this way he was appointed to 
the living of Madeley, with which he was so perfectly satisfied, that he 
never afterwards would accept of any other preferment.” 

It is as the Vicar of Madeley, that Mr. Fletcher has been 
always known to the world. Here, for twenty-five years, he 
labored, and toiled, and prayed, his only desire being, “ to glorify 
his Master on earth, and to finish the work he had given him to 
do.” 


——_—_——"' His care was fixed; 
To fill his odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not shame.” 


The parish was populous, and had long been celebrated for 
its extensive collieries and iron works; but the inhabitants, as is 
too often the case, in crowded mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, were notorious for their ignorance and impiety. For this 
class, however, Mr. Fletcher was peculiarly qualified. Natural- 
ly bold and energetic in his disposition, he entered with alacrity 
on labors, from which men of a gentler spirit, would have 
shrunk. He was gifted also, with an elasticity of mind, which 
enabled him to bear up under the discouragements and difficul- 
ties of so rough and uncultivated a field. During the earlier 
years of his ministry, all these qualities were called into exer- 
cise, for he had to deal with men who were exceedingly restive 
under his searching appeals. And every step which he took, 
in the conscientious discharge of his duty, seemed to draw down 
upon hima storm of persecution. He opposed the brutal amuse- 
ments to which his parishioners were addicted, and the colliers 
were aroused to fury. He preached against intemperance, and 
the publicans became his bitter enemies. He proclaimed the 
strict demands of pure religion, and from every quarter there 
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came up one roar of indignation against such strange tidings. 
But still he persevered, until by the benevolence of his life, he 
won the affections, and confidence of his people. His church, 
which at first, was thinly attended, began to overflow, and a 
striking change was at length visible in the morality, and gene- 
ral state of feeling which prevailed through his flock. 

His preaching too must have been of the highest character, 
and admirably adapted to arrest the attention. Possessing a 
strong imagination, lively feelings, and a ready utterance, he 
generally, after having carefully sketched out the subject, trusted 
to his extemporaneous powers, as being the mode best calcu- 
lated to produce impression. All who heard him, bear witness 
to the effect of his eloquence :— 

“There was an energy in his preaching ”—says Mr. Gilpin— 
“ that was irresistible. His subjects, his language, his gestures, the 
tone of his voice, and the turn of his countenance, all conspired to fix 
the attention, and affect the heart. Without aiming at sublimity, he 
was truly sublime ; and uncommonly eloquent, without affecting the 
orator. He was wondrously skilled in adapting himself to the differ. 
ent capacities and conditions of his hearers. He could stoop to the 
illiterate, and rise with the learned ; he had incontrovertible arguments 
for the sceptic, and powerful persuasives for the listless believer; he 
had sharp remonstrance for the obstinate, and strong consolation for 
the mourner. To hear him without admiration was impossible ;— 
without profit improbable. The unthinking went from his presence 
under the influence of serious impressions, and the obdurate with 
kindled relentings.” 

“Instead of being confined,”—says Mr. Wesley—* to a country 
village, he ought to have shone in every corner of our land. He was 
full as much called to sound an alarm through all the nation as Mr. 
Whitfield himself; nay, abundantly more so, seeing he was much 
better qualified for that important work. He had a more striking per- 
son, an equally winning address, together with a richer flow of fancy, 
a stronger understanding, a far greater treasure of learning both in 
languages, philosophy, philology, and divinity ; and above all, (which 
I can speak with fuller assurance, because I had a thorough knowledge 
both of one and the other,) a more deep and constant communion with 
the Father, and with the son Jesus Christ.” 

This is high praise, but the number of witnesses who unite 
in bearing the same testimony, prevent us from believing that 
it was unmerited. But one secret of the success of Mr. 
Fletcher’s preaching undoubtedly was, that he had so thoroughly 
studied the recesses of his own heart, as to be able to probe the 
hearts of others. He was prepared for every case which could be 
presented. Another reason which gave a power and excellence 
to his discourses, was the grand topic which ran through them 
all. His was, the grace and mercy of God through a Redeemer. 
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“He was accustomed,” we are told, “ to place his chief glory 
and pleasure in spreading abroad the benedictions of the Gospel. 
He considered the ministration of mercy as abundantly more 
glorious than that of condemnation, and was disposed to mag- 
nify it as such on all occasions.” There is one specimen of his 
preaching given in this volume, from which we will make an 
extract. We suspect, from its hortatory style, that it is the 
conclusion of some sermon. ; 

“ Come then, conscious sinner, come to the feast of pardoning love ; 
taste with us, that the Lord is gracious. Let not a false humility de- 
tain thee, under pretence, that ‘thou art not yet humbled and broken 
enough for sin.’ Alas! who can humble thee but Jesus, that says, 
without me ye can do nothing? And how canst thou be broken, but 
by falling upon this chief corner stone? If humiliation and contrition 
are parts of the salvation which he merited for thee, is it not the 
quintessence of self-righteousness to attempt to attain them without 
him? Away then, forever away, with such a dangerous excuse. 

“ Christ is a Redeemer most eminently fitted, a Saviour most com. , 
pletely qualified, to restore corrupt, guilty, apostate mankind ; the 
vilest of the vile, the foulest of the foul not excepted. He is Almighty; 
and therefore perfectly able to restore lapsed powers, root up invete- 
rate habits, and implant heavenly tempers. He is love itself, compas- 
sionate, merciful, pardoning love, become incarnate for thee. And 
shall he, that spared not his own life, but delivered himself up for us 
all—shal! he not with his own blood also freely give us all things ? 

“See! Parpon For tost Sinners is written, with pointed steel 
and streaming blood, on his pierced hands and feet. ‘The double 
flood issuing from his wounded side more than seals the dear bought 
blessing. ‘The hand writing against us is nailed to his cross, and blot- 
ted out with his precious clood. His open arms invite, draw, and 
welcome returning prodigals ; and there encircled, the worst of sinners 
may find a safe and delightful retreat, a real and present heaven. 
Fly, then, miserable sinner,—if thy flesh is not brass, and thou canst 
not dwell with everlasting burnings, fly for shelter to the bloody cross 
of Jesus. There thou wilt meet him, who was, and is, and is to come, 
Immanuel, God with us, who appeared as the Son of man, to make 
his soul an offering for sin; and save thy life from destruction, by 
losing his own in pangs, which made the sun turn pale, shook the earth, 
and caused the shattered graves to give up their dead.” 

There was nothing studied or artificial in the preaching of 
Mr. Fletcher. His eloquence was that of nature. It was evi- 
dent to all who listened, that he was wrapped up in_ his subject— 
that he deeply realized “things eternal ” and was anxious to 
impress the same feelings upon his hearers. This clothed his 
words with a power, which nothing else could have imparted 
to them. We find the following example of it, given by the 
Rev. Melville Horne.— 


“ Mr. Fletcher was in the midst of a most animated description of 
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the terrible day of the Lord, when he suddenly paused. Every fea- 
ture of his expressive countenance was marked with painful feeling ; 
and, striking his forehead with the palm of his hand, he exclaimed, 
‘wretched man that 1am! _ Beloved brethern, it often cuts me to the 
soul, as it does at this moment, to reflect, that while I have been en- 
deavoring, by the force of truth, by the beauty of holiness, and even 
by the terrors of the Lord, to bring you to walk in the peaceable paths 
of righteousness, I am, with respect to many of you who reject the 
Gospel, only tying mill-stones round your neck, to sink you deeper in 
perdition!’ ‘The whole church was electrified, and it was some time 
before he could resume his subject.” 


But the labors of Mr. Fletcher were not confined to his 
public services. He was truly, and literally, a pastor, in the 
earliest and best acceptation of the term. In his daily inter- 
course with his people, he had “a word in season” for each, 
adapted to his character and circumstances. When infectious 
diseases prevailed, and all others shrank from the bed-side of 
the sick, he fearlessly passed whole nights administering to the 
wants both of the body and the soul. A knock at his door, at 
midnight, in the depth of winter, brought him instantly to the 
window, and if told his assistance was needed, his invariable 
answer was, “I will attend you immediately.” On such occa- 
sions, we are told, “he administered advice with fidelity and 
affection according to the circumstances of his people, deliver- 
ing the promises of the Gospel to those whom he considered 
prepared for them, and earnestly praying for others, that the 
mercy of God might be manifested to them, though it should be 
at the eleventh hour.” 

His biographer, indeed compares him with ignatius, the ven- 
erable Bishop of Antioch, in the acquaintance he had with 
almost every individual of his flock, and the parental tenderness 
with which he watched over their spiritual interests. He taught 
them from house to house, and so well fitted were his instruc- 
tions, and so earnest his pleadings, that in some of his pastoral 
visits, we are informed that “a whole family has burst into tears, 
and with one accord expressed theirdesire todevote themselves 
unreservedly to the service of God.” ‘The methods to which he 
resorted to arrest the attention or awaken the conscience, were 
often peculiar and strikingly characteristic of the man ;— 


“ A poor collier, now livingin Madeley, and upwards of eighty 
years of age, relates that in the former part of his life he was exceed- 
ingly profligate, and that Mr. Fletcher frequently sought opportunities 
to converse with him on his awful state. Being, however, aware of 
his pious vicar’s intentions, he was accustomed, as soon as he saw 
him, to run home with all speed, and bolt the door before Mr. Fletcher 
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could reach it; and thus, for many months together, he escaped his 
deserved reproofs. ‘The holy man, however, still persevering in his 
attempts, on one occasion gained possession of the house of this deter- 
mined sinner. The poor man, awed by the presence of his minister, 
and softened by the persuasive kindness of his manners, was greatly 
affected, and received those religious impressions which soon ended 
in athorough change in his character, He is now nearly blind: and 
with numerous bodily infirmities, is evidently tottering over the grave ; 
but he is still, in his humble station, walking consistently in the fear 
of the Lord.” 

“ Another of his parishioners, who is still living, relates the follow- 
ing characteristic circumstance :—When a young man, he was mar- 
ried by Mr. Fletcher, who said to him as soon as the service was con- 
cluded, and he was about to make the accustomed entry,‘ Well, Wil- 
liam, you have had your name entered into our register once before this.’ 
‘Yes, sir, at my baptism,’ ‘And now, your name will be entered a 
second time :—you have no doubt thought much about your present 
step, and made proper preparations for it ina great many different 
ways.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘ Recollect, however, that a third entry of your 
name,—the register of your burial, will sooner or later take place. 
Think, then, about death ; and make preparation for that also, lest it 
overtake you as a thief in the night.’ This person is also now walk- 
ing in the ways of the Lord ; and states that he often adverts to this 
and other things which this holy man found frequent occasions to say 
to him. 

“ Many similar anecdotes are related by the older of his parishion- 
ers, all tending to show how watchful he was to seize every occasion 
which might be turned into usefulness ; and with what readiness and 
versatility of powers he adapted himself to their various stations and 
feelings.” 

Thus, for ten years his life passed away, in the midst of his 
unwearied labors as a parish priest. At the end of this period 
he yielded to the reiterated desires of his relations in Switzer- 
land, and determined to revisit his native land. We regret that 
our limits will not allow us to trace his steps during this journey 
of five months on the continent, for its history constitutes an ex- 
ceedingly interesting portion of the work. We should like to 
portray him to our readers, as the Christian minister abroad, 
as well as at home-—arguing with infidels, in whose company he 
happened to be thrown, until their scepticism was vanquished, 
and they were brought to the foot of the cross—visiting the 
remnant of the persecuted Huguenots, and with somewhat of a 
romantic feeling, performing this pilgrimage on foot,—bearing 
his bold testimony to the truth even in the midst of Papal Rome, 
—and, finally, in his own native land, delighting multitudes by 
his preaching, until on his departure, an aged minister exclaimed 
with tears in his eyes, “O, how unfortunate for this country! 
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during my day it has produced but one angel, and it is our lot to 
be deprived of him.” But we hope that those who have accom- 
panied us thus far, in the sketch of this eminent Christian’s life, 
will be induced to procure the work, and read it for themselves. 
We assure them, it is a mine, from which we have selected 
here and there only single gems, as specimens of the whole. 
The succeeding portion of the volume calls us to view Mr. 
Fletcher in a new character, that of a controversial writer ; 
and we confess, that after beholding all his humility and gentle- 
ness, we were hardly prepared to see him enter the arena of 
polemical debate. He passed however uninjured even through 
this trial, which causes so many, in the ardor of the disputant, 
to forget the humility of the disciple. For some time previous 
to his journey on the continent, he had been acting as superin- 
tendent of the seminary at Trevecca in South Wales, establish- 
ed by the Countess of Huntingdon. His theological opinions 
however, differed widely from those entertained by that lady, 
and after his return to England, divisions arose in the College, 
which compelled him to withdraw, and at last ended in a pain- 
ful discussion. We speak without regret of this period of his 
life, since it enables us to point out the spirit in which he acted, 
the example of which, we think might teach an useful lesson in 
this day of heated, and often angry controversy. We believe 
that he merited the remark of his bicgrapher, that “ neither po- 
lemical writing nor the accrimony of some of his opponents, was 
able to discompose his heavenly temper.” This moderation 
was a leading trait in his character; and the overflowing love 
he seemed to feel for every human being, must have been often 
sufficient to disarm the most bitter enmity. To give every in- 
stance where this feeling was exhibited would be impossible, 
without transcribing the whole volume, for it was interwoven 
most beautifully with all his actions.” We will quote a few 
examples, to show “ what manner of spirit he was of.” 'To Mr. 
Benson who had been discarded from the same college, he wrote : 
“So far as we can, let us keep the matter to ourselves. When 
you speak of it to others, rather endcavor to palliate than aggravate 
what has been wrong in your opposers. Remember that great lady 
has been an instrument of extensive good, and that there are inconsis- 
tencies attending the greatest and best of men. Possess your soul in 
patience ; see the salvation of God ; and believe, though against hope, 
that light will spring out of darkness.” 
“ On sending the manuscript of his first Check to Antinomianism to 
a friend much younger than himself, he says, ‘I beg, as upon my bend- 
ed knees, you would revise and correct it, and take off quod durius 
sonat, in point of works, reproof, and style. I have followed my light, 
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which is but that of smoking flax: put yours to mine. I am charged 
hereabouts with scattering firebrands, arrows, and death. Quench 
some of my brands; blunt some of my arrows; and take off all my 
deaths, except that which I design for antinomianism.’ ” 


Controversy seems not to have left behind it, in his mind, a 
single unpleasant or unchristian feeling. An affecting example 
of this is furnished by his interview with Mr. Berridge. They 
had not met before for nearly twenty years, during which period 
they had been arrayed against each other in theological war- 
fare :— 


“The instant we entered the room,” says Mr. Gorham, the good 
old vicar rose, and ran up to Mr. Fletcher, embracing him with folded 
arms ; and then, with looks of delight and tears of affection, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ My dear brother, this is indeed a satisfaction I never expected. 
How could we write against each other, when we both aim at the 
same thing, the glory of God, and the good of souls! But my book 
lies very quietly on the shelf; and there let it lie.’ I retired, leaving 
the pious controversialists to themselves for about two hours. On my 
return, I found them in the true spirit of Christian love, and mutually 
as unwilling to part, as they had been happy in meeting each other. 
‘ Brother,’ said Mr. Berridge, ‘ we must. not part without your pray- 
ing with us.’ The servants being called in, Mr. Fletcher offered up 
a prayer, filled with petitions for their being led by the Holy Spirit to 
greater degrees of sanctification and usefulness as ministers; and 
dwelt much upon that effusion of the Spirit which fills the pages of his 
tract called ‘The Reconciliation.” Mr. Berridge then began, and 
was equaily warm in prayer for blessings upon ‘his dear brother.’ 
They were indeed so united in love, that we were obliged in a man- 
ner, to fear away Mr. Fletcher.” 


We will give one example more, because it is an occurrence 
too beautiful and touching to be omitted :— 

‘* When apparently in dying circumstances at Bristol, a dissenting 
minister called upon him. ‘Though he had been forbidden to converse, 
and the gentleman was a stranger, Mr. Fletcher admitted and recciv- 
ed him with his usual courtesy. But the visitor, instead of conversing 
on such subjects as were suitable to Mr. Fletcher’s christian character 
and afflicted circumstances, entered warmly on controversy ; and told 
him, ‘he had better have been confined to his bed with a dead palsy, 
than have written so many bitter things against the dear children of 
God.’ ‘My brother,’ said Mr. Fletcher, ‘ I hope I have not been bit- 
ter. Certainly I did not mean to be so: but I wanted more love then, 
and I feel I want more now.’ This mild answer silenced him; and 
sent him away, [ trust, better acquainted with Mr. Fletcher’s spirit and 
his own.” 


After Mr. Fletcher’s return to England, he was permitted to 
continue his parish duties, only about three years, when it be- 
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came but too evident, that his period of active usefulness was 
drawing to its close. His ardent mind had urged him for- 
ward to labors which he had not strength to sustain. United 
with these, was his imtense application to study, in which he 
frequently spent fourteen or sixteen hours in the day. These 
together, had been for some time making perceptible inroads on 
his health. For the remaining ten years which he survived, it 
was a constant struggle against feebleness and disease. The 
spirit was willing, and desirous to labor, but the flesh was 
weak. He was well aware, however, of his situation, and the 
feeble tenure upon which he held his life. To Mr Ireland, he 
remarked: “ How life goes! I walked, now I gallop, into 
eternity. The bowl of life goes rapidly down the steep hill of 
time. Let us be wise. Let us trim our lamps, and continue to 
give ourselves to Him that bought us, till we can do it without 
reserve.” He became, if possible, more insensible than ever to 
the charms of worldly applause, and when preferment in the 
church was offered him by the Lord Chancellor, he answered 
with characteristic simplicity, that “he wanted nothing but an 
increase of grace.” 

It is this portion of the narrative, upon which we think the 
Christian will dwell with most interest. Every evidence of spir- 
itual life seemed to ripen to such perfection, and to exhibit itself 
so prominently in his actions. He lived, “as seeing Him who is 
invisible.” He felt, that the shadows were lengthening in his 
path, and that the night of death might be drawing nigh. Truly 
may we say of him, that “while the outward man was per- 
ishing, the nward man was renewed day by day.” There was 
at this period an earnestness in his numerous letters to his 
friends, which shows that he wrote like one who felt that the 
time was short. One of these, to his brother, we cannot for- 
bear giving. It displays so feelingly, his love stretching beyond 
the grave, and looking forward to that world of re-union,-where 
no parting is ever known :— 

“ Do not reject, I conjure you, my brotherly counsels and supplica- 
tions. Do not refuse to come where so much felicity awaits you, be- 
cause pressed to it by a person who is unworthy to bring you the in- 
vitation. We have passed our infancy, and our youth, beneath the 
same roof, and under the same masters. We have borne the same 
fatigues, and tasted the same pleasures. Why then should we be sepa- 
rated now? Why should they be divided, who by nature, habit, and 
friendship, have been so long united? I have undertaken a journey to 
the New Jerusalem : O, suffer me not to go thither alone. Come, my 
dear brother ; I am most unwilling to leave you behind. Come, sup- 
port me; go before me; encourage me; show me the way. I feel 
the want of a faithful companion, and a Christian friend. I desire 
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neither your gold, nor your silver; but I am anxious that you should 
share my joy. Do not tell me again, that piety is usually the portion 
of younger brothers, since I read in the Old Testament, that every 
first-born male should be consecrated, in a peculiar manner, to God. 
Let me rather entreat you, to take the advantage of your situation. 
Be at least, as far beyond me in piety, as you are in years ; and, in- 
stead of feeling any jealousy upon this account, my pleasure will be 
augmented in that great day of our Lord Jesus Christ, to see myself 
placed at your feet.” 


By the advice of his friends, Mr. Fletcher now spent some 
time in travelling in different parts of England, but without 
procuring the desired relief. He determined therefore again to 
return to Switzerland, to try the air of his native mountains. 
Before his departure, however, he sought an interview with all 
those with whom he had been engaged in controversy, that, “all 
doctrinal differences apart, he might testify his sincere regret 
for having given them the least displeasure; and receive from 
them some assurance of reconciliation and good will.” With 
that solicitude for his people’s welfare, which always marked his 
conduct, he also addressed to them a farewell pastoral letter, 
to strengthen them in the faith, declaring it to be his sweet- 
est and firmest hope, that if they were never again to see each 
other in the flesh, they should meet, “ where there are no part- 
ing seas, no interposing mountains, no sickness, no death, no fear 
of loving too much, no shame for loving too little.” 

It was not until more than three years had been passed in 
travelling, that he ventured to returnto England. His strength 
was but partially restored, yet he again resumed his ministerial 
duties ; and the remnant of his life was spent in the quiet and 
seclusion of his own parish. It was at this time, that Mr. 
Fletcher married; when his age, (for he was more than fifty,) 
and his infirm health, seemed to render such a step improbable. 
His wife, was one “ of equal standing with him in the school of 
Christ ; having drunk of the same spirit, being actuated by the 
same zeal, and prepared in every respect to accompany him in 
the Christian race.” . She, therefore, proved, during the four 
years their union lasted, a valuable aid in all his ministerial 
labors. “She sweetly helps me,”—he wrote to a friend,—“to 
drink the dregs of life, and to carry with ease the daily cross. 
Neither of us are long for this world: we see it, we feel it; and, 
by looking at death and his conqueror, we fight beforehand our 
last battle wth that last enemy, whom our dear Lord hath over- 
come for us.” Thus, the concluding days of his life glided 
quietly away :— 

“ As he approached the end of his course,” says Mr. Gilpin, “ the 
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graces he had kept in continual exercise for so long a season became 
more illustrious and powerful: his faith was more assured, his hope 
more lively, his charity more abundant, his humility more profound, 
and his resignation more complete. ‘To those who were intimately 
conversant with him at the season, he appeared as a scholar cf the 
highest attainments in the school of Christ ; or, rather, as a regener- 
ate spirit in his latest state of preparation for the kingdom of God : 
and this extraordinary eminence in grace was discoverable in him, not 
from any high external professions of sanctity, but from that meekness 
of wisdom, that purity of conversation, and lowliness of mind, by which 
his whole carriage was uniformly distinguished.” 


We now come to the closing scene. For some weeks he 
seems to have felt a presentiment that it was at hand, and that 
he was drawing near to the eternal world, “I know not how 
it is,” said he to Mrs. Fletcher, “ but I have a a strong impression, 
death is near us, as if it were to be some sudden stroke upon 
one of us. And it draws out all my soul in prayer, that we 
be ready. Lord, prepare the soul, thou wilt call. And, O stand 
by the disconsolate one that shall be left behind.” He died as 
he had lived, with his armor on, doing his Master’s work. Al- 
though he had been for some days laboring under a severe cold 
and fever, yet, when Sunday came, no persuasions could prevail 
upon him to stay from church. “It was the will of God,” he 
said, “ that he should go,” and he assured his wife and friends, 
that God would strengthen him to go through the duties of the 
day :-— 

f He began the service with apparent strength ; but before he had 
proceeded far, his countenance changed, his speech faultered, and he 
could scarcely keep himself from fainting. ‘The congregation was 
greatly affected and alarmed; and Mrs. Fletcher, pressing through 
the crowd, earnestly entreated him not to persevere in attempting 
what was so evidently beyond his strength. He recovered, however, 
when the windows were opened ; and, exerting himself against the 
mortal illness which he felt, he went through the service, and preached 
with remarkable energy. Mercy was the subject of his discourse, 
and while he expatiated on this glorious attribute of the Deity, its un- 
searchable extent, its eternal duration, and its astonishing effects, he 
seemed to be raised above all the fears and feelings of humanity. 
His appearance and manner gave an irresistible influence to his 
words, for his hearers plainly saw that the hand of death was upon him. 

As soon as he had finished his sermon, he walked to the com- 
munion table. Here the same affecting scene was renewed with ad- 
ditional solemnity. ‘Tears started from every eye, and sighs escaped 
from every breast, while his people beheld their minister offering up 
the last languid remains of a life that had been lavishly spent in their 
service. In going through this last part of his duty, he was frequent 
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ly exhausted ; but his spiritual vigor triumphed over his bodily weak- 
ness. At length, after having struggled through a service of some 
hours’ continuance, he was supported, with blessings in his mouth, 
from the altar to the chamber, where he lay some time in a swoon, and 
from whence he never walked into the world again.” 

What a scene would this be for a painter, who could fully re- 
alize all the deep solemnities which attended it! The old par- 
ish church, gray with the flight of centuries, within whose walls 
“the rude forefathers of the hamlet” had for many generations 
worshipped, and around which they were gathered to their last 
resting place—the pastor, bowed down with toil more than with 
years, rallying his wasting strength, once more to pronounce a 
blessing on his flock, yet sinking in the attempt, and crowding 
around him, his weeping, awe-struck people, “ sorrowing that 
they should see his face no more,” all combine, to constitute a 
touching scene which it does the heart good to look upon. We 
see the best and holiest feelings of our nature, pouring them- 
selves forth without alloy from any thing selfish or degrading. 
We behold the Christian minister’s proudest earthly reward, the 
bitter tears of those, to whom he has been a spiritual father, 
flowing unrestrained, because the time of his departure has come. 
But copious as have already been our extracts from the work, 
we feel that it would be injustice to our readers, not to carry 
them into “the chamber where the good man meets his fate,” 
and permit them to listen to the last testimony of this departing 
Christian :— 

“ The death bed of this excellent man presented to those who were 
permitted to witness it, a scene equally instructive with any part of 
his previous life. As the mercy of God, through Christ, had been his 
delightful theme while in health, so was it now his support and conso- 
lation in death, His reliance was not placed in any state of Christian 
experience to which he had arrived, nor in any habit of consistent holi- 
ness in which he had been enabled to live ; it was founded simply and 
solely on the efficacy of the merits and atonement of the Redeemer. 

Mrs. Fletcher mentions that he manifested peculiar pleasure during 
his illness, whenever he repeated or heard the following lines :— 

“ While Jesus’ blood through earth and skies 
Mercy, free boundless mercy, cries ;” 

And that he would frequently add,—* Yes, boundless—boundless— 
boundless.” 

“ Mercy’s full power I soon shall prove, 
Lov’d with an everlasting love.” 

The solicitude which he felt for others during this period of his own 
extreme suffering, manifests how largely he partook of the same mind, 
which was also in Christ Jesus. His parish, his family, his friends, 
all shared in his sympathies, and in his dying prayers. The indigent 
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and afflicted part of his parishioners, who had so long experienced his 
tender eare, still occupied his peculiar attention. When he could not 
speak without great pain and difficulty, he pathetically cried out, “ O 
my poor, what will become of my poor ?”—and he cauld only find rest in 
his tender and affectionate spirit, by calmly committing them to the 
Lord. While his pious and endeared wife was kneeling by his side, 
with his hand enclosed in hers, he repeatedly strove to comfort her by 
broken, half articulated expressions of tenderness and love. And 
when the powers of speech failed him, he intimated to her by expres- 
sive signs, the happiness which he felt in his God. _At length, calling 
to his aid all his remaining powers, he piously breathed out—* Head 
of the Church, be head of my wife.” His female attendant, having said 
to him, “ Oh, my dear master, should you be taken away, what a dis- 
consolate creature will my poor dear mistress be,”—he checked her 
fears, and attempted to dissipate her doubts, by reminding her, with 
mingled affection and confidence, that God would be her All in all. 

For his medical attendant also, whose kind assiduities he gratefully 
felt, but whose neglect of eternal things had excited within him deep 
concern, he discovered the most affecting anxiety. “O sir,” he would 
say, even when he had scarcely any power to speak ;—*O sir, you 
take much thought for my body, permit me to take thought for your 
soul.” 

His sufferings during his illness, were at times very acute and diver- 
sified: but he was raised completely above them. Mrs. Fletcher 
describes him as bearing all with such unutterable patience as no one, 
unless he were present, could possibly conceive. If at any time she 
spoke of his sufferings, he would only smile, and intimate his inward 
tranquility and joy. 

His general attainments, in divine things had long been of a very 
exalted kind. His uncommon power over sin, his habitual recollec- 
tion, his uninterrupted communion with God, together with his exten- 
sive enjoyment of the graces and consolations of the Holy Spirit, had, 
for many years, marked him out as a Christian of no ordinary stand- 
ard. But towards the close of his life, he was in the habit of expect- 
ing a yet greater fullness of spiritual enjoyments. The following 
lines, expressive of his desires, were frequently uttered by him as the 
language of his ardent mind :— 

“Stretch my faith’s capacity 
Wider and yet wider still; 
Then with all that is in Thee 
My soul forever fill.”—Eph. iii. 19. 

And in answer to these, his pious breathings, he seemed for a 
short time previous to his death, to have lived within the very pre- 
cincts of the celestial world. 

Mr. Mc’Alpin, with his usual felicity of-expression, thus adverts to 
this, his happy and triumphant state of mind: “ A few days before 
his dissolution he seemed to have reached that desirable point where 
the last rapturous discoveries are made to the souls of dying saints. 
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Roused, as it were, with the shouts of angels, and kindled into rapture 
with visions of glory, he broke forth into a song of holy triumph, 
which began and ended with the praises of God’s unfathomable love. 
He labored to declare the secret manifestations he enjoyed: but his 
sensations were too powerful for utterance ; and after looking inexpres- 
sible things, he contented himself with calling upon all around him to 
celebrate that adorable love which can never be fully comprehended, 
nor adequately expressed. This triumphant frame of mind was not a 
transient feeling, but a state that he continued to enjoy, with little or 
no discernible interruption, to the moment of his death. While he 
possessed the power of speech, he spake as one whose lips had been 
touched with a live coal from the altar ; and, when deprived of that 
power, his countenance discovered that he was secretly engaged in 
the contemplation of eternal things.” 

“Thus passed away the first six days of Mr. Fletcher’s illness. On 
the following Sunday, earnest supplications were offered up, in the 
house of God, for his recovery, whilst an air of solemn sadness per- 
vaded the whole village. Hasty messengers were seen passing to 
and fro with anxious inquiries and confused reports ; and the mem- 
bers of every family awaited, with trembling expectation, the issue of 
every hour. After the evening service, several of the poor who came 
from a distance, and were usually entertained under his roof, lingered 
about the house, and at length expressed an earnest desire to be per- 
mitted once more to behold their expiring pastor. Their request was 
granted. The door of his chamber was set open: directly opposite 
to which, he was sitting upright in bed, unaltered in his appearance ; 
and as they slowly passed along the gallery, one by one, they paused 
at the door, with a look of mingled supplication and anguish. 

“ A few hours after this affecting scene, he breathed his last, with. 
out a struggle or a groan. At the moment of his departure, Mrs. 
Fletcher was kneeling by his side ; a domestic who had attended him 
with an uncommon assiduity, was seated at his head; and his re- 
spected friend, Mr. Gilpin, was sorrowfully standing near his feet. 
Uncertain whether he had actually expired, they pressed near, and 
hung over his bed in the attitude of listening attention. His lips had 
ceased to move, and his head was gently sinking upon his bosom. 
They stretched out their hands: but his warfare was accomplished, 
and his happy spirit had taken its everlasting flight. Such was the 
end of this eminently holy and laborious servant of God, who entered 
into his rest on the evening of Sunday, August 14, 1785, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age.” 


Such was Mr. Fletcher of Madeley; “a man of heavenly 
temper; a saint, in the ancient and high sense of the term; 
whose enthusiasm was entirely unmixed with bitterness, and 
whose life and death were alike edifying.”* Having deeply im- 


* London Quarterly Review, Oct. 1820. p. 43. 
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bibed the spirit of the earliest and best days of our faith, when 
the line separating the Christian from the world, was more 
plainly drawn, he lived diffusing around him on every side, the 
influence of his own spirituality. We believe that to him those 
beautiful lines of Cowper may with truth be applied :— 


“When one, that holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 


There are indeed, few examples, in modern days, of such un- 
reserved and single-hearted devotedness to the cause of Christ, 
as that which is furnished by the life of the Vicar of Madely. 
He was “ instant in season, and out of season ;” “ always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” Even his defects were produced by 
the overflowing of this spirit, which led him sometimes in his 
schemes for doing good, to infringe upon those salutary regu- 
lations, and restrictions of the church, which experience has 
proved to be necessary. “The ardor of his zeal,” says his bi- 
ographer, “ever prompting him to the most extensive useful- 
ness, did not stop to calculate upon those remote consequences 
which a more accurate attention to the subject might have pre- 
sented to his mind.” But his whole heart and soul were wrap- 
ped up in his work. His disposition, naturally enthusiastic, 
would have made him earnest in whatever he undertook ; but 
when, in addition to this, were added the strong motives of 
Christian duty, they together gave an impulse to his mind which 
rendered him proof against every discouragement. We have 
often, in perusing his life, thought of the difference between his 
character, and that of David Brainerd. They were equally 
spiritual in their feelings, and equally devoted to the great work 
set before them. In the substantial requisites of Christian char- 
acter, it is impossible to give the preference to either. And yet, 
how unlike were all their mental phases! Brainerd was consti- 
tutionally depressed and melancholy, and went through life, 
mourning the withdrawal of God’s countenance. Fletcher, on 
the contrary, was a Christian “of the light and the day.” Cheer- 
ful by nature, his religious feelings were of the same character. 
His hope seems always to have been ardent, and his faith un- 
dimmed ; and when, at last, he was called to go hence, his death 
was one of unmingled triumph. The shout of victory seemed 
bursting from his lips, even before he had cast aside the soiled 
and dinted armor of his warfare. 

We intended to have given a brief outline of Mr. Fletcher’s 
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character, but the extent to which we have already been led, 
forbids it. We trust too, that it is rendered somewhat unne- 
cessary, by the ample extracts we have given from his life. 

There is, however, one point, on which we cannot forbear 
saying a few words; it is with regard to the means by which 
Mr. Fletcher attained so high a degree of spirituality and devo- 
tion. We remark his moments of elevation and joy, and envy 
him the possession of “that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.” We listen to his declarations of unshaken hope in his dy- 
ing hour, and the wish involuntarily rises to our lips, “ let me 
die the death of the righteous, and my latter end be like his.” 
Too often, however, in thus longing for the result, we neglect 
that preparatory discipline, which alone can insure it. We 
forget the struggles through which he must have passed, before 
he reached so high an elevation in holiness. But in the case of 
this eminent Christian, the means to which he resorted are 
evident. One was prayer: 

“ His closet was the favorite retirement to which he constantly 
retreated, whenever his public duties allowed him a season of leisure. 
Here he was privily hidden, as in the presence of God; here he 
would either patiently wait for, or joyfully triumph, in the loving kind- 
ness of the Lord; here he would plunge himself into the depths of 
humiliation ; and from hence, at other seasons, as from another Pis- 
gah, he would take a large survey of the vast inheritance which is re- 
served for the saints. Here he would ratify his solemn engagements 
to God; and here, like the good king Hezekiah, he would spread the 
various circumstances of his people at the feet of their common Lord. 
in all cases of difficulty he would retire to this consecrated place, to 
ask counsel of the Most High ; and here, in times of uncommon dis- 
tress, he has continued during whole nights in prayer to God.” 


Intimately connected with this was his constant watchful- 
ness. He always lived with the consciousness resting on his 
mind, that he was in the presence of God. It was what he 
called, “continuing in a recollected frame.” Thus he was never 
off his guard. The imagination had no power to lead him 
astray, or to cause his heart to wander. “Every thought was 
brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” The world 
could gain no advantage over one so well aware of its delu- 
sions, and so vigilant in shunning them. He seemed, indeed, to 
act in the spirit of that sentiment of Archbishop Leighton : 
“Our only safest way is, to gird up our affections wholly. 
When we come to the place of our rest, we may wear our long 
white robes at full length, without disturbance ; for no unclean 
thing is there; yea, the streets of that New Jerusalem are paved 
with gold.” 
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Looking at the diligence with which Mr. Fletcher availed 
himself of these two instruments for advancing his spirituality, 
can we wonder that he “shone as a light in the world, holding 
forth the word of life!” And although he has ascended to his 
reward, yet his influence is not ended. He has left 

“One more name with power endow’d, 
To cheer and guide us onward as we press; 
Yet one more image, on the heart bestow’d, 
To dwell there, beautiful in holiness !” 

Let his example not be lost upon us, who are still toiling 
through this earthly pilgrimage. When we read the record of 
the holy dead who have passed away, let us gather from their 
lives, a new argument for unwearied diligence in our Christian 
calling ; and when our hearts are lifted up in prayer to that God 
who strengthened them in all their conflicts, let these appro- 
priate words of our Liturgy be breathed forth with our peti- 
tions: “ We bless thy holy name, for all thy servants departed 
this life in thy faith and fear; and beseech thee to give us grace 
so to follow their good examples, that with them we may be 
partakers of thy heavenly kingdom.” 





Art IV. The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe ; 
with kis letters and Journals and his Life. By his Son—In 
8 vols. 12mo. London: John Murray, 1834. 


Aminst the diversity and ceaseless change of opinion with 
respect to most modern poets, it is pleasing to turn to one 
whose merits have constantly been admitted. While others 
have risen and fallen with the varying scale of popular taste, 
Crabbe preserved one consistent character for excellence, 
neither elevated, nor depressed by any transient burst of ex- 
citement. The reader who approaches his works has no false 
veil of prejudice to remove before he can enter upon their en- 
joyment. Living apart from the bustling scenes, and uncom- 
mitted to the party interests, of his day, it was the rare felicity 
of Crabbe to appear before the world successfully claiming 
justice for his Muse. No error of exclusive political policy, no 
unfortunate theory of morals, no blinded devotion to a false 
revolutionary principle, came between our author and the pop- 
ular esteem. He was looked upon only as the poet, and his 
works as they appeared were received and canvassed with an 
impartiality and regard but rarely paid to living genius. The 
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opposite principles of the hostile reviews met for once in 
harmony on the peaceful ground of letters, and early acknow- 
ledged with just discrimination the new claimant for the rewards 
of poesy. Honored with the patronage of Burke, equally flat- 
tered by the admiration of Fox, noticed by Johnson, reverenced 
as a parent by the rising talent of the day, and preserving this 
influence through a long literary career, Crabbe has already at- 
tained his permament station with the world. Criticism, re- 
lieved from the burden of establishing his fair fame, has left the 
agreeable duty of noting the exceilences by which it was 
ensured. 

The biography of Crabbe, as written by his son, forms no 
unapt prelude to his verse. The same gentleness and tender 
humanity, the same sympathy with man regardless of the acci- 
dent of station, the same keen sense of the domestic relations, 
the same healthy tone of feeling that characterize his poetry, 
appear in the unobtrusive incidents of his life. The simple 
history of the poet, natural, kind and benevolent—the noble 
heart and head of genius without its perversity—must commend 
itself to all. It is a literary memorial that should be well re- 
ceived, for in exchange for the melancholy errors and misfor- 
tunes of poets, it offers the story of a well-spent life, violating 
no law of social intercourse ; of an honorable reputation earned 
without envy or detraction from others. In connection with 
the striking example of Scott, it may tend to disabuse the world 
of an old fallacy that genius must ever be irregular, and the best 
wits be looked for among the worst livers. 

Crabbe was born of poor but reputable parents, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, at the small sea-faring town 
of Aldborough, on the coast of Suffolk, amidst the rugged and 
desolate scenes so vividly described in his poem of the Village. 
In his early youth were seen the germs of the future. While 
his brothers were venturing on the ocean, the scene of their 
future livelihood, the more quiet and gentle George might be 
seen withdrawn from the rest, devouring such specimens of 
literature as strayed to the humble shed of the fisherman. 
Among these, the poetical corner of a philosophical magazine 
became an especial object of his emulation. This,in a boy of 
ten, was an early predilection for the Muse ; but genius will 
find its peculiar aliment, and to the credit of our poet’s father, 
he appreciated the talents of the son, and devoted him to the 
calling of a surgeon. It was during the apprenticeship to this 
profession, while in his twentieth year, that he first appeared in 
print. He published at Ipswich a short poem, entitled “ Ineb- 
rity,” which in its strictures on “the deacon sly,” the “easy 
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chaplain” and the “ reverend wig” at the banquet of the lord, 
contrasts curiously with the after days of Crabbe, when he 
himself became chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, and feasted 
at his table. Its success was inconsiderable, and the poet 
turned more sedulously to his professional studies. In these, 
probably from a deficiency in preparation—the opportunity for 
which his father’s circumstances did not permit—but ultimately 
from a want of the necessary manual tact, Crabbe was never 
very successful. He felt the reproach, but conscious of his 
merits in a superior walk, resolved to venture the future upon 
a struggle, the uncertainty of which, with all his discourage- 
ments, he had not fully appreciated. He determined to seek his 
fortune as a literary man in the metropolis. 

With fresh youthful hopes, the fond wishes of a gentle and 
faithful heart—the Myra of his early love, destined to become 
in happier times, his wife, and a small sum of money, barely 
three pounds, Crabbe set out for London, the grave of so many 
cherished expectations and imaginary successes. Unconscious- 
ly to himself, for the event had not reached him at Aldborough, 
he was entering upon a similar career to that in which Chatter- 
ton had so lately fallen a victim. This he soon learned, and a 
disheartening prospect lay before him. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he prepared a small collection of poems, and offered them 
for publication. They were courteously refused by the pub- 
lisher. He made another attempt, which met with the like ill 
success. In the mean time, he had tried an anonymous publi- 
cation, “The Candidate,” addressed to the authors of the Month- 
ly Review, which had been partially successful, and was likely 
to afford him “something,” when the failure of the publisher 
extinguished this bright hope. His funds were exhausted, and 
the scanty relief obtained by parting with the few articles of 
value he possessed, every day grew less. He had exerted him- 
self nobly, but had not succeeded. With the prospect of star- 
vation before him, he addressed a letter to Lord North, and after 
a cold delay, his request for employment was denied. Applica- 
tion to Lord Shelburne and the Chancellor Thurlow, met a 
similar fate. A journal that he wrote during this period, has 
been preserved, and its simple record of his hopes and dis- 
pointments, ever sustained by firm religious confidence, at- 
taches the reader insensibly to the author. Crabbe made one 
more attempt, and as he afterwards expressed himself, “he 
fixed, impelled by some propitious influence, in some happy 
moment upon Edmund Burke, one of the first of Englishmen, 
and, in the capacity and energy of his mind, one of the greatest 
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of human beings.” The letter he addressed to that eminent 
statesman, was not to be mistaken: the air it bore of sincerity, 
tempered by melancholy resignation, could not be counterfeit. 
An early interview was appointed by Burke, and from that in- 
stant, the difficulties of the poet were past. But this is a theme 
on which his son must speak, The following is an honorable 
expression of his enthusiasm, in “ The Life :” 

“‘ He went into Mr. Burke’s room, a poor young adventurer, spurn- 
ed by the opulent, and rejected by the publishers, his last shilling gone 
and all but his last hope with it: he came out virtually secure of al- 
most all the good fortune that, by successive steps, afterwards fell to 
his lot—his genius acknowledged by one whose verdict could not be 
questioned—his character and manners appreciated and approved by 
a noble and capacious heart, whose benevolence knew no limits but 
its power—that of a giant in intellect, who was, in feeling, an unso- 
phisticated child——-a bright example of the close affinity between su- 
perlative talents and the warmth of the generous affections. Mr. 
Crabbe had afterwards many other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, 
who assisted him in his professional career ; but it was one hand alone 
that rescued him when he was sinking.” Vol. i. p. 93, 


The friendship of Burke to our poet, was every thing. He 
shortly became established in the family circle of Beaconsfield, 
and was frequently the companion of the statesman in his pri- 
vate walks. One of the first fruits of this intercourse was a se- 
verer criticism than the poet had been accustomed to, of his 
different manuscripts. Of these there must have been a various 
stock. He mentions in the Journal, a poem of three hundred 
and fifty lines with the fanciful title of “An Epistle from the 
Devil ;” then there were “ Poetical Epistles, with a preface by 
the learned Martinus Scritblerus ;’ “The Hero, an Epistle to 
Prince William Henry,” and a prose treatise, being “ A plan for 
the Examination of our Moral and Religious Opinions, with two 
dramas.” ‘These were at once rejected, and the poet’s powers 
fastened on “ The Library,” and “ The Village,” works which, 
on their publication, at once elevated him in the literary world. 

The disposition of Crabbe had always been religious. Noth- 
ing less, indeed, than this powerful principle, could have sustain- 
ed him through the difficulties of his early life. His private 
journal breathes the most devotional spirit. It was with no 
improper feelings then, that he professed to Burke an attach- 
ment for the ministry, and through his influence was admitted to 
orders. From this period the events of Crabbe’s life, may be 
briefly comprised : through the continued kindness of his patron, 
he became chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, when he published 
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the “Village.” The “ Newspaper” appeared in 1785, and twenty 
two years afterward, “The Parish Register,” “The Borough,” 
“ Tales in Verse,” and “ Tales of the Hall,” with a volume of 
posthumous poems, complete the list of his works. For the 
copy-right of the “Tales of the Hall,” in 1819, he received from 
Murray the liberal sum of three thousand pounds. The inter- 
vals of these various publications were mostly spent in the quiet 
of domestic life, in the discharge of his clerical duties,and in the 
labor of the pen. During the latter part of his life Crabbe 
made occasional journeys to London, where he was always 
received in the first walks of society. He also paid a visit to 
Sir Walter Scott, with whom he had long held correspondence 
at Edinburgh. The personal anecdotes of his life, if not extraor- 
dinary, are always pleasing. He was a fluent writer, and found 
occasion, at times, to submit his productions to what he calls a 
“ grand incremation,” which was not huddled over in a chim- 
ney, but regularly consummated in the open air, his children 
officiating with great glee at the bonfire. He would be seized 
with the poetic inspiration, especially during a snow storm ; on 
one such occasion he composed the very powerful tale of “ Sir 
Eustace Grey.” At one time he was taken with a desire to see 
the ocean again, and “mounting his horse rode alone to the 
coast of Lincolnshire, sixty miles from his house, dipped in the 
waves that washed the beach of Aldborough, and returned to 
Strathern.” He had the gentlest disposition, and, as in the case 
of Cowper, a striking fondness for the society of intelligent fe- 
males, affords evidence of the purity and simplicity of his charac- 
ter. The correspondence with Mary Leadbeater, in which he 
so naturally assumes the demure phrase and conversation of 
Quakerism, does him honor for its artless sincerity. His devo- 
tion to the study of botany—evidences of which are scattered 
through his poems, was also the mark of a simple mind. A 
naturalist is, with rare exceptions, a good man. Crabbe was 
always a friend to fiction, and what may excite surprise, not 
confined to the more classic, he devoured eagerly, his package 
from London, of all the productions of the season. He found 
something in the poorest: a great writer is not always the se- 
verest critic. He was eminently the man of private life— 
the kind father, the constant friend; and ever ready to the call 
of the poor, he was loved by all. It was a melancholy day at 
his village of Trowbridge, when in 1832 Crabbe, at the advan- 
ced age of seventy-eight died, full of years and honor. The 
anthem selected at his funeral accorded well with the feelings of 
those who knew him best : 
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“ When the ear heard him, then it blessed him ; 

And when the eye saw him, it gave witness of him. 

He delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him 
That had none to help him: 

Kindness, and meekness, and comfort, were in his tongue.” 


This slight sketch of the life of Crabbe has been given for its 
illustration of the spirit of his poetry. The gentler traits of his 
poetical characters were always drawn from himself. As we 
are naturally led in reading the plays of Shakspeare, to distin- 
guish the more human emotions of common life rather than the 
high bursts of passion, and weave them into the history of the 
dramatist, so the disposition of Crabbe may be truly gathered 
from his verse. There is a popular idea that our author deals 
only in the severer traits of nature ; that he is ever groping in 
poor houses and dungeons, among the vicious and unfortunate ; 
that his pages abound with harshness and gloom; that he pic- 
tures only the penseroso of life in its most repulsive aspect.— 
This is not the character of the great poet of actual life. He 
has been more just tonature. In his moral anatomy of society, 
he has laid bare many errors and misfortunes of the species. He 
has painted life as it came before him, and never violated truth 
for sickly sentiment. He has drawn a portion of society— 
the village poor—as they truly exist. But he has found too 
“the soul of goodness in things evil.”—-The tares and wheat of 
this world spring up together, and in whatever rank of men 
there must be much good. No one observes this truth more 
than our poet; and in his darkest pictures we have gleams of 
the kindliest virtues. The severity of Crabbe’s muse consists 
in a faithful portraiture of nature. If man is not always hap- 
py; it is not the poet’s fault. There is too much of sober reality 
in life to make the picture other thanit is. This Crabbe knows, 
for he writes of scenes under his own observation. He lived 
amidst the people he describes, felt their little occasional joys, 
and saddened over their many misfortunes. But in the gloomi- 
est character he never “ oversteps the modesty of nature.” He 
does not accumulate horrors for effect. He has no extrava- 
gant and unnatural heroes pouring forth their morbid sentiment 
in his pages. There is no sickly affectation, but a pure and 
healthy portrait of life—of life it may be in its unhappiest, but in 
its least artificial development, where society has done little to 
alter its rough uneducated tones, where the actual feelings 
and passions of man may be traced at every footstep. 

In our analysis of the poetry of Crabbe, we would first no- 
tice his originality. He struck out for himself a new walk in 
literature. Other poets had dwelt in fiction, and spoken the 
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language of imagination. They had reviewed the relations of 
society, and mastered life in its general aspect. From their 
retirement they had watched the characters of men and moral- 
ized over their foibles. Their round of observation had at length 
grown familiar, and in fact seemed destined for ever to copy the 
same features, and repeat the same sentiments. If they at 
times extended their view from the court and town, to the 
scenes of the country, it was to clothe the inhabitants in the 
imaginary simplicity of shepherds and shepherdesses as innocent 
and simple, and quite as characterless as their flocks. The con- 
ventional qualities of Damons, Strephons, and Chloes had been 
stereotyped in verse, till the reader was wearied with the re- 
petition. Crabbe was the first to break this chain of studied 
refinements. He turned the waters of poetry from the worn- 
out ground of letters to the fresh and uncultivated soil. Long 
before the Lake school appeared, he had taught the world poetry 
might descend to the philosophy of commen life, might enter 
into the sympathies and hopes of man, might be familiar with his 
most ordinary emotions without losing the least of its lofty 
energy. He was the first poet of the poor. He first carried 
the light of poetry into the rude cabin of the villager, and re- 
corded the humble history of poverty. No other author, ancient 
or modern, can supply the peculiar place of Crabbe. He stands 
distinct from every other class of writers. 

A chief element of the interest of our author lies in the spirit 
of humanity breathed through his verse.—In the fine phrase 
of Shakspeare “all his senses have but human conditions.” 
He loves man purely as man. He suffers no prejudice to divert 
his philanthropy. He has the true feeling of sympathy for life. 
We constantly meet with traits of unmingled charity in his wri- 
tings. He recognizes the humblest joys and sorrows of exist- 
ence. With such passages as the following, we wonder that he 
could ever be thought only stern and forbidding. It is highly 
characteristic of his kindly feeling for all that conduces to vir- 
tuous happiness, however lowly. He is describing a village 
scene in the Parish Register. 





“ Here on a Sunday eve, when service ends, 
Meet and rejoice a family of friends ; 

All speak aloud, are happy and are free, 
And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 

What, though fastidious ears may shun the speech, 
Where all are talkers, and where nohe can teach 
Where still the welcome and the words are old, 
And the same stories are forever told : 

Yet there is joy, that bursting from the heart, 
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Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to impart ; 
That forms these tones of gladness we despise, 
That lifts their steps, that sparkles in their eyes ; 
That talks or laughs or runs or shouts or plays, 
And speaks in all their looks and all their ways.” 

Let no one complain of Crabbe’s severity and gloom. With 
the first power as a moral poet, his nature is never satiric. We 
may believe him when in one of his occasional pieces he says : 

«1 love not the satiric Muse : 
No man on earth would I abuse ; 
Nor with empoison’d verses grieve 
The most offending son of Eve.”— 

Crabbe’s forte is description. He excels in drawing the 
minutia of a picture. He does not depend for success on a 
few great outlines, but on repeated touches. He particularizes 
every feature till we have the whole scene vividly before us. 
He brings the subject fully out upon the canvas. Every cir- 
cumstance tells.—As in the paintings of Wilkie, nothing is neg- 
lected. The sketch of the parish poor-house in “ The Village,” 
is a well known example. As a more incidental instance of 
this power of picturesque illustration, there is a brief narrative 
of a baptism which occurs in the Parish Register. 

“ Her boy was born—no lads nor lasses came 
To grace the rite or give the child a name ; 
No grave conceited nurse, of office proud, 
Bore the young Christian roaring through the crowd : 
In a small chamber was my office done, 
Where blinks through paper’d panes the setting sun : 
Where noisy sparrows, perch’d on penthouse near, 
Chirp timeless joy and mock the frequent tear ; 
Bats on their webby wings in darkness move, 
And feebly shriek their melancholy love.” 

The latter portion of this passage is in the spirit of Gray, and 
we are closely reminded of a line in the Elegy, where is de- 
scribed so vividly, 

“The swallow twittering on the straw-built shed ;"’ 
but Crabbe has connected the inanimate picture with living 
nature by the contrast in his verse. 

It is time that we should approach one of the higher quali- 
ties of our poet. He is a powerful master of pathos. Gifford, 
alluding to a portion of the Borough, remarks, “ Longinus some- 
where mentions, that it was a question among the critics of his 
age, whether the sublime could be produced by tenderness. If 
this question had not been alreay determined, this history 
would have gone far to bring it to a decision.” The praise is 
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just. It is a simple tale of real life. A village maiden is be- 
trothed to her lover. Prudence deters them from marriage, till 
he had gained a competence from the sea. He makes one 
voyage more for the last, but before he returned, disease had 
siezed upon his constitution, and he reaches home—to die. 


“ Still long she nursed him: tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 

With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head ; 
She came with smiles, the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sighed ; alone, she shed the tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 
One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to think, 
Yet said not so— Perhaps he will not sink :’ 
A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 
A sudden vigor in his voice was heard :— 
She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 
Lively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew, 
The friendly many, and the favorite few ; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 
He named his Friend, but then his hand she press’d, 
And fondly whispered, ‘ Thou must go to rest ;’ 
‘I go,’ he said; but as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 
Then gazed affrighten’d ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love,—and all was past ! 
She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved—an offering of her love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 
She would have grieved, had friends presumed to spare 
The least assistance—’twas her proper care. 
Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 
But if observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy.” 
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With all true poets, Crabbe is not merely a moral, but a re- 
ligious author. For poets at the present day to omit this grand 
feature of man and his relations, in that view of his character 
and principles which poetry must embody, is to struggle against 
the whole sense of truth, and, apart from the want of piety, 
must betray the awkwardness of an imperfect work. All great 
poems have been based upon the national] faith ; from Homer 
and the Athenian tragedies, to Milton, and latest of all, Words- 
worth, religion has formed the groundwork of genuine poetry. 
There may be light and frivolous verse, but unhallowed poetry 
is a contradiction in terms. There is something cold and heart- 
less in that portrait of life, which omits its most important fea- 
ture—its relation to eternity. The very happiness of such a 
picture is unsatisfying ; but its sorrow, unalleviated by hope, is 
cheerless indeed. ‘There is a crue! mockery in exposing the 
woes and sufferings of life, without the antidote to the baneful 
misery ; in conducting weary existence to its close, without a 
joy in this world or a hope for the next. No such barren mo- 
ralist is Crabbe. Virtue may be unrewarded here, but it will 
be recompensed hereafter ; and we are directed to the consola- 
tion. Religion is never obtruded on the attention, but its hal- 
lowed influence is constantly experienced. The history of 
Isaac Ashford, may illustrate our remarks. It is in Crabbe’s 
best manner. 


“ Next to these ladies, but in naught allied 
A noble Peasant, Isaac Ashford, died, 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 
His truth unquestioned and his soul serene ; 
Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 
At no man’s question Isaac look’d dismayed ; 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face ; 
Yet while the serious thovght his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seem’d, and gentleness he loved, 
To bliss domestic he his heart resign’d, 
And with the firmest had the fondest mind : 
Were others joyful, he look’d smiling on, 
And gave allowance where he needed none ; 
Good he refused with future ill to buy, 
Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh ; 
A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distress’d ; 
(Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind, 
To miss one favor, which their neighbors ‘find :) 
Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 
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I mark’d his action, when his infant died, 

And his old neighbor for offence was tried ; 

The still tears, stealing down that furrowed cheek, 
Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pride 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride ; 
Nor pride in learning, though my clerk agreed, 
If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew, 

None his superior, and his equals few :— 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain’d 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labors train’d ; 

Pride in the power that guards his country’s coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride, in a life that slander’s tongue defied, 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

He had no party’s rage, no sect’ry’s whim ; 
Christian and Countryman was all with him: 
True to his church he came ; no Sunday-shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour ; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect, 
By the strong glare of their new light direct ; 
‘On hope in mine own sober light, I gaze, 
But should be blind, and lose it, in your blaze.’ 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; 

Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide, 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he found when seventy years were run, 

His strength departed, and his labor done ; 
When he, save honest fame, retain’d no more, 
But lost his wife, and saw his children poor : 

* * * 7 * * 

Such were his thoughts, and so resign’d he grew ; 
Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ! 

But came not there, for sudden was his fate, 
He dropp’d, expiring, at his cottage gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his seat and sigh for Isaac there : 
I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honor’d head ; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight, 
Compell’d to kneel and tremble at the sight, 
To fold his fingers, all in dread the while, 
Till Mister Ashferd soften’d to a smile ; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 
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Nor the pure faith (to give it force,) are there :—— 
But he is blest, and I lament no more, 
A wise, good man, contented to be poor.” 

It has been objected against Crabbe that he has modelled him- 
self after Pope; and he has been considered by some—ignorant 
of the true character of his writings—but a mere imitator. Ho- 
race Smith has favored this injustice by a note to the Rejected 
Addresses, where, merely for the sake of the point, Crabbe 
is characterized as “ Pope in worsted stockings.” It is not the 
first instance in which truth has been sacrificed to a witticism. 
No intelligent reader of their poetry can confound the different 
merits of Pope and Crabbe. They belong to independent 
schools. The excellence of one consists in the perfection of 
the Artificial, the merit of the other lies in the purer love of 
the Natural. Pope reflects the nice shades of a court life, and 
adapts himself to the polished society around him. He lives 
among lords and ladies. He penetrates beneath the surface of 
character, but it is within the circle of a court, and after a classi- 
cal model. Out of Queen Anne’s reign he would have been 
nothing. We can form no idea of him removed from the wits 
and gentlemen of hisday. He is a master of elegance, and has 
ower as a Satirist ; can dilate upon the virtues of Atticus, or 
-sighten the crimes of Atossa. He can follow where one has 
zone before. He can revive the felicity of Horace, or the vehe- 
mence of Juvenal. Out of the track of the artificial, the con- 
ventional, he is nothing ; within it he reigns supreme. Crabbe 
isof another order. He has no model to copy after. He throws 
himself upon a subject that derives no aid from romance or classic 
association. He paints the least popular part of society. He 
has to overcome a powerful prejudice against his characters. 
He struggles where art can avail him little; where his whole 
success must depend upon nature. His personages have nothing 
in them to please the taste, or enlist the fancy of the polished. 
They come before us at every disadvantage. They are out of 
the pale of good society. They have no relish of high life to add 
interest to their virtues, or throw a softening shadow over their 
crimes. ‘They do not belong to the court standard. According 
to Touchstone’s scale they would infallibly be condemned: “If 
thou never wast at court, thou ‘art in a parlous state, shepherd !” 
But they have something in their composition prior to and inde- 
pendent of this artificial excitement. They are vigorous speci- 
mens of human nature in its elementary traits, and have their 
whole charm in being simply men. They interest us as they 
feel and suffer, as they truly exist in themselves, not as they act 
in an outward pageant. ‘They have the feelings and passions 
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of the species, and their example comes home to our own breasts. 
It is in this respect that “one touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin.” The Artificial must be content with admiration ; 
the Natural claims our sympathy. This is the distinction. Pope 
tickles the sense with fine periods, or gains the fancy by a spark- 
ling picture ; while Crabbe leaves an impression on the heart. 
There may not be a single line to be quoted for its brilliancy, 
like a finished couplet of Pope; but the passage from our author 
shall convey a force and reality, the bard of 'Twickenham—were 
he twice the master of art he is—could never attain. 

A word of apology for the poetry of Crabbe is hardly need- 
ed. Time was when this might be necessary, but a returning 
sense of justice is rapidly coming over the age, and the world 
is fast acknowledging that the relations of life, however simple, 
afford a true ground of poetry. It is pleasing to remark this 
change in favor of sound taste. Wordsworth, but, lately ne- 
glected, begins to receive his due honors. He is no longer 
laughed at for his childishness. This is a triumph of humanity ; 
for it permits the poor and humble as well as the great to feel 
they too have emotions and sympathies worthy of poesy ; that 
their simple hopes may also be “ married to immortal verse.” If 
we have taught aman self-respect, we have led him to the path 
of virtue. When he feels that his existence, however unobtrus' 
ed upon the world, is an object of sacred regard to the poet; 
he must think more nobly of himself and live more wisely. The 
age is made better by such works as “ The Lyrical Ballads,” and 
“The Borough.” Question not their claim to poetry. The denial 
is not founded on a proper understanding of the art. Poetry is 
born not only of the lofty and the imaginative, but of the simple 
and pathetic. The attendant of human feelings and human pas- 
sions, it exists alike for the means and the extremes of life. Wher- 
ever man is separated from the gross earth beneath him, and con- 
nected by any link with the vast and beautiful above him; wher- 
ever there exists an image of a greater good than the conditions of 
sense offer; wherever the limited, intellectual and moral part of 
our nature sighs after the great and the perfect ; wherever any 
of the mysterious links of the chain binding together the present 
with the untried future, are visible,—there, in their just degree 
live the nature and spirit of poetry. “Soaring in the high region 
of its fancies,” it may approach “ the azure throne, the sapphire 
blaze.” It may be “choiring to the young-eyed cherubim,” and 
it may sing of “the humblest flower that decks the mead,” or 
speak of the smallest hope that breaks the darkness of the least 
educated. It is not to be limited in its application. It is not 
built on learning, or founded on the canons of the critic. It is 
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itself the foundation of all just critical laws. Its fresh source is 
in the human heart; its province is in the wide map of human 
relations; it is bounded only by the horizon of human emotion ; 
its heritage is the race of man,—and its task-work is to connect 
and blend the sentiment of the true, the good, the beautiful, the 
infinite and eternal, with all the passions and emotions that beat 
in the heart of universal humanity. 





Art. V.—Principes de l'étude comparative des Langues, par le 
Baron de Merian. 8vo. Paris, 1828. pp. 240. 


Comparative Philology, or, to adopt its German appella- 
tion, the science of Linguistic, is still in its infancy among us. 
While the literati of Europe have carried forward their inqui- 
ries into this attractive field of speculation, with a boldness and 
sagacity that have been rewarded by the most interesting and 
valuable results, the scholars of our own country, with but few 
exceptions, have adhered to the beaten track of former days, 
either unconscious that any new and more direct path has been 
opened up to the waters of knowledge, or else regarding all 
such attempts with an eye of distrust, as unworthy of serious 
attention, and only leading into the wilds of unprofitable if not 
mischievous theory. It would be amusing, were it not mortify- 
ing to our national pride, to enumerate some of the systems and 
opinions, which have in this way been enabled to maintain their 
ground among us, and which continue to flourish on our own 
soil in all the freshness of youth, while they are only mentioned 
by transatlantic scholars for the purpose of being ridiculed and 
condemned. We must be pardoned, however, for citing two in- 
stances, sincé they will each form a topic of discussion in the 
course of the present arti¢le. One is the singular belief, first 
started by the celebrated Dugald Stewart, that the Sanscrit is 
merely a sacred dialect, formed by the earlier Brahmins out of 
the Greek'of the Bactrian empire ; the other, that the Hebrew 
is the oldest of languages, that it emanated directly from the 
Deity, and was spoken by our first parents when they came 
from the hand of their Maker. The latter of these opinions, 
by calling a mistaken feeling of piety to its aid, has succeeded 
in exercising a very powerful influence over many minds, and 
will no doubt long continue to do so; the former is gravely 
taught ex cathedra in several of our seminaries of learning. We 
hope to be able to show, that the one may be denied without 
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any prejudice to our religious belief, and the other rejected with 
decided advantage to our philological attainments. 

Our principal object, however, on the present occasion, will 
be to lay before our readers the claims which comparative phi- 
lology presents to their attention, and to state some of the results 
at which it has been enabled to arrive. For it is not based, as 
many have supposed, on mere fanciful speculations, neither are 
its principles at all at variance with the dictates of sound and 
cautious criticism; on the contrary, it furnishes us with one of 
the most powerful means for elucidating the earlier history and 
movements of our race, and tends strongly to confirm the belief, 
as inculcated by the pages of inspiration, that all the families of 
man have sprung from one common source, and that we are all 
the children of the same common parents. 

It is only by a careful examination and comparison of lan- 
guages, that we can trace, with any degree of probability, the 
origin and early settlement of nations. History here can of 
course afford but little aid, since the period to be investigated, 
is one that falls without her regular limits, and to which she can 
hardly be said to ascend. Linguistic and her sister science of 
ethnography present themselves, therefore, to our notice, in 
order to supply the place of positive records, and the sure and 
luminous deductions, to which we are guided by their aid, seem 
almost equal to the voice of history itself. Linguistic and 
ethnography, in fact, are to chronology and geography, what 
the latter are to history. As, without a distinct division of dates 
and epochs, all is confusion in our researches into the annals of 
the past ; so, without a clear and precise system of demarca- 
tion between different races and communities, our geographical 
investigations become a complete chaos, in which minds of the 
highest order, and enriched wiih the most extensive erudition, 
are frequently lost. An ignorance of the true principles of 
etymological science, and a neglect of those infallible means 
which the comparison of languages always affords, in questions 
relative to the origin and classification of communities, have 
been the fertile source whence all those absurd opinions have 
originated, which are now slowly passing away from the world 
of letters, and are giving place to a more rational and legitimate 
spirit of research. 

Before entering more immediately upon our subject, a few 
instances of the errors to which we have been alluding, may 
not prove uninstructive. They will teach us, at all events, uot 
to be led away by the authority of mere names, and not, as is 
too often the case with us, to sacrifice our own judgment to an 
imposing display of erudition in others. 
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Bibliandro, in his work “ De ratione communi linguarum,” 
published about the middle of the 16th century, finds a striking 
affinity between the Greek and the Welsh, the Persian and the 
Hebrew. He makes the Turks to be of Armenian descent, and 
the Armenian language to resemble very closely the Chaldee. 
He is of opinion, also, that the Georgian and Servian alphabets 
were derived from the Greek, and that the vulgar idiom of the 
Georgians holds a middle place between the Turkish and Ar- 
menian! And yet, surprising as it may appear, all these errors 
have been reproduced by the learned Claude Duret, in his 
“Tresor de Uhistoire des langues,’ which appeared about the 
commencement of the 17th century. 

Cluverius, in his “ Germania Antiqua,” published in 1616, 
undertakes to prove, that the Illyrians, Germans, Gauls, Basque 
tribes, and ancient Britons, all spoke dialects of one and 
the same language, which, according to him, was the Celtic, and 
he brings to his aid an immense and most imposing erudition. 
Pezron, in his “ Antiquité de la nation et de la langue Celtique,” 
a work which appeared at Paris in 1704, not only adopts the 
errors of Cluverius, but actually carries back the limits of the 
Celtic language to the banks of the Euphrates. Court de 
Gebelin, in his “ Monde Primitif,’ that monument of the utter 
inefficiency of the most unwearied application, when not regu- 
lated by sound principles of philology, gravely asserts, that the 
people of Brittany, Wales, and Biscay, speak dialects of one 
common tongue, and can easily understand each other in con- 
versation. A somewhat similar opinion is expressed by the 
compilers of the “ Universal History,” who also maintain, that 
the Celtic was at one period the common language of Europe, 
and that the German was originally only one of its dialects. 

Even the profound and judicious Leibnitz, to whom we are 
indebted for so many acute and original remarks on the subject 
of language, falls into a singular error, when he informs us, that 
the Coptic is derived from the A‘thiopian, and that, from the 
blending together of Japhetic and Aramean tongues, are deriv- 
ed the Persian, Armenian, and Georgian languages. We 
hardly know of any system that equals this in absurdity, unless 
it be the opinion advanced by Anquetil, that the Georgian is 
merely a dialect of the Zend; or that of De Guignes, who 
makes the vast population of China to have sprung originally 
from an Egyptian colony. 

Thanks to the untiring efforts of the scholars of Europe, 
among whom the names of an Adelung, a Vater, a Humboldt, 
and a Klaproth are eminently conspicuous, all these crude 
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opinions and ill-starred theories have gradually passed away to 
their rest, and the only country where they seem at all likely to 
revive is our own favored land, in which philology lags at least 
half a century behind her European sister, and where superfi- 
cial acquirement and empty pretension are but too often the 
avenues to fame. It is true, even in Europe, some writer occa- 
sionally appears as a partisan of the old school of criticism, and 
its absurdities, and half-forgotten reveries, are again obtruded 
upon the world ; but these visitations are few and far between, 
and can do no harm where the land-marks of true learning are 
so wellestablished. It is only when transferred to our own soil, 
that any danger is to be apprehended from them, since the means 
of testing their sufficiency are here comparatively rare. The 
most recent instance of the kind, is too remarkable to be passed 
by without comment. We allude to an article on “ Anciext 
Persian poetry,” in the last October number of the Foreign 
Quarterly, a periodical hitherto conspicuous for sound and 
accurate scholarship, but which must yield for the time to come 
all claims to this character, if the critique to which we refer 
is to be regarded as a fair specimen of future lucubrations. 
Should any of our readers be desirous of seeing some of the 
wildest and most absurd theories, relative to the earlier history 
of language, gravely stated and as gravely advocated and en- 
forced, they will have their curiosity amply gratified by a peru- 
sal of that article. The Hebrew will be found re-appearing in 
it, as the primitive dialect of our race, and by its side, in close 
and friendly communion, will be discovered what the critic is 

leased to call the “ semi-universal Celtic,” to which recourse 
is to be had in all cases of difficulty, as a “ general . solvent.” 
Questions that have hitherto exercised the ingenuity of the ablest 
philologists, with little if any success, are here discussed and 
settled with a flippancy as amusing as it is novel. The whole 
range of early languages is laid open to our wondering gaze. 
The Egyptian and Chinese, the Arabic and Sanscrit, the Teu- 
tonic, Gothic, and a host of tongues, yield obedience to the pen 
of the critic, as to the wand of an enchanter, and their pedi- 
grees and affiliations are traced with as much cool assurance as 
if the writer himself had been an eye-witness of their primitive 
developement. ‘To heighten if possible the absurdity of the pic- 
ture, the Ogham character, that precious relic of ignorant 
trifling on the part of the old Irish monks, is, very much no 
doubt to its own surprise, elevated to the rank of an Iranian or 
Aire-Cutian alphabet, (these are favorite terms with the philol- 
ogists of the Erse or Celtic school.) and an inscription, written 
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in genuine Oghams, is gravely asserted to have been brought to 
St. Petersburg, from the wilds of Mantchou Tatary!* But 
this is not all; the learned General Vallancey, whose name, even 
at the present day, cannot be mentioned without a smile by 
continental scholars, synonymous as it is with all that is sub- 
limely ridiculous in Celtic philology, is next introduced to our 
notice. He examines the Mantchou inscription, recognizes old 
and familiar acquaintances in the Tatar Oghams, and in an 
instant decyphers what, according to the reviewer, no one 
before him was ever able to explain, and what we are very sure 
no one after him will ever take the trouble of attempting. This is 
the same General Vallancey who made the notable discovery, 
that the Phenician lines in Plautus are genuine Irish! and that 
Bochart, consequently, was altogether at fault, when he under- 
took to explain them by means of their resemblance to the 
Hebrew.t Can extravagance go farther than this? It can, for 
the critic kindly communicates the important fact, which he has 
the candor, however, to confess is “not generally known,” that 
the wandering Northmen, or Normans, were in all probability 
of the stock of the Mantchou Tatars, since they called them- 
selves “ Mantchous !” 

From such monstrous errors and ridiculous theories, which 
but too often mislead the unwary, when arrayed in the imposing 
garb of learned authority, and uttered with an air of self-suffi- 
cient dogmatism, it is the province of linguistic to emancipate 
our minds and teach us a clearer and more rational system. 
Elevated to the rank of a science, she proceeds to solve all 
problems relative to language, on the surest and most philoso- 
phical principles. Does a philologist of this school wish to 
determine whether any affinity exists between two races or 
nations? He examines the vocabulary of each, and if he find 
that such terms as express the more immediate ties of relation- 
ship, the principal parts of the human frame, the heavenly bo- 
dies, the leading phenomena of nature, and the primary numbers, 
are cither identical in their roots, or very nearly so, he concludes 
that these two nations sprang, undoubtedly, from one common 
source. It makes no matter how far they may be separated 
from each other by geographical position. Chance may pro- 


* The reviewer very probably had heard of the pillar and Sphinx’s head, 
which Suwarrow is related to have found near the river Kuban, when he took 
possession of that country for Russia. The characters on the pillar are said 
to have strongly resembled those which Denon found on unrolling some Egyp- 
tian mummies! Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 223. 

+ The true version of this story, (of which by-the-by, the reviewer mageens 
to have been unaware) is that Vallancey pilfered his Irish version, such as it 
is, from the MS. of O’Neachtan. 
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duce a coincidence in three or four expressions, but never in 
three or four hundred. 

Or does he wish to ascertain from what quarter a people 
may have derived the germs of civilization? He examines the 
words in their vocabulary which refer to domestic animals, to 
metals, instruments of agriculture, the productions of the earth, 
and other objects of a similar nature, and compares these terms 
with the corresponding expressions in other languages. If they 
be the same, or bear a close resemblance to each other, he 
infers that the people in question have derived their civilization 
from such or such a race, and he relies on this inference with 
the most perfect conviction of its truth. Again: terms which 
have reference to government, war, or legislation, and all titles 
of official dignity, when traced to an earlier language, indicate 
conquest or foreign control, and the submission in a greater or 
less degree of the people who have received them to those from 
whom they have been obtained. So, also, religious terms, the 
names of deities, of festivals and sacrifices, are valuable to 
prove, not a community of origin indeed, but the fact of inter- 
course between two nations, either by colony or otherwise, 
at some early period of their history. 

It will readily be perceived, from what is here stated, how 
powerful an auxiliary the science of linguistic must prove, in 
enabling us to fill many a gap in the annals of nations, and 
even to carry back our investigations far beyond the period 
when their earliest traditions commence. As we have mention- 
ed several of the glaring errors into which an ignorance of this 
science has led the unwary theorist, it may not be improper to 
enumerate here some of the more important discoveries, that 
have arisen from a correct application of its principles. The 
most beautiful and striking illustration of the truth of the sys- 
tem is found in the case of what are called the Indo-Germanic 
nations. Linguistic science clearly establishes the remarkable 
fact, that these communities are all component parts of one 
great race, and that the languages spoken by them are all daugh- 
ters of one common parent. The Indo-Germanic stem may be 
traced throughout the greater part of Asia and the whole of 
Europe, from the island of Ceylon to the North Cape and Ice- 
land ; and under it are to be ranked the Hindoos, Persians, 
Afghans, Kurds, the ancient Medes, the Ossetes of Caucasus, 
Armenians, Slavi, Celts, Germans, Danes, Swedes, Normans, 
English, Greeks, Latins, and all the nations of Europe that have 
a Latin origin. The basis on which this affinity of nations, so 
widely spread, and many of them so remote from each other, is 
made to depend, should be regarded as any thing else but 
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visionary speculation. A community of origin is indicated, in 
the most unerring manner, as well by the primary roots as by 
the general structure of the languages of the different commu- 
nities, and the inference which linguistic science deduces from 
these premises cannot by any possibility be impugned. 

After establishing the point of identity of origin, linguistic 
science next proceeds to ascertain the order of migration, on 
the part of several of these communities, from a common home. 
Taking the Sanscrit for our standard, not because it is to be re- 
garded as the earliest of languages, since the Zend in this 
respect prefers higher claims, but because our acquaintance with 
it is more accurate, and because the perfection of its forms 
affords us a surer means of judging; and comparing with this 
the grammatical structure and primitive roots of the earlier 
European tongues, we shall obtain some of the most important 
and interesting results. The Celts, whose language retains the 
rudest traces of resemblance to an Asiatic original, which, at 
the period of their departure from home, seems to have been 
itself only partially developed, will be found to have been the 
earliest settlers that came into Europe from central Asia, and 
to have been gradually driven, by successive migrations of other 
communities from the great eastern hive, to the remotest quar- 
ters of the west. Next in order come the German tribes ; for 
in their early language the roots are more complete, their con- 
nection is more logical, the grammatical forms are more mark- 
ed and definite ; but stil] there is an imprint of rudeness on the 
latter, which plainly indicates, that, at the period of their migra- 
tion, the language of their mother country was still in its infancy. 
Following out this principle of a gradual developement in the 
forms and structure of the parent tongue at home, we shall find 
the Slavonic tribes to have separated from the parent stem, at 
a still later day than the German, and to have been followed 
by the progenitors of the Latin race, who were themselves suc- 
ceeded by those of the Greek. It is in this way that linguistic 
science is enabled to penetrate the darkness of distant ages, and 
to point out with the utmost accuracy the movements of nations 
long before the time of positive history. 

Another remarkable illustration of the value of this science is 
found in the case of the Latin tongue. Almost all the terms in 
this language that have reference to agricultural operations and 
products, as well as the names of domestic animals and those in 
any way connected with husbandry, are plainly derived from 
the Greek ; whereas nearly all the words that designate arms 
of any kind, whether defensive or offensive, or that relate in any 
degree to the movements of the forum and the administration 
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of the state, are found to be not of Greek but of foreign origin. 
The inference which linguistic deduces from this, is striking 
but undeniable ; that an agricultural and peaceful race, of kind- 
red origin with the Hellenic tribes, had spread themselves, at 
an early period, over the country of Latium, and were subse- 
quently conquered by a foreign race, who established a perma- 
nent dominion over them. ‘This agricultural community ap- 
pear to have been the ancient Siculi, who colonised, at a later 
period, the island of Sicily, and Rome would seem to have been 
the early capital of this people, long before the time of its fa- 
bled foundation by Romulus. 

Again; the prevalence of Semitic roots in the language of 
Abyssinia, clearly indicates the invasion of Africa, at a period 
antecedent to history, by Asiatic tribes of Semitic origin, a fact 
of no small importance as regards the origin of Ethiopian civi- 
lization, since it is well ascertained that the germs of improve- 
ment descended into Egypt from this latter country, along the 
valley of the Nile. 

We have in the Russian language names for the elephant, 
camel, and ape, that are formed from genuine Slavonic roots. 
Now, as these animals do not exist in Europe, this must of itself 
furnish us with a strong argument in favor of the sojourn of 
the ancient Slavi, at an early period, in some portion of the 
continent of Asia. We find also, according to Remusat, Chi- 
nese words in the dialect of Constantinople, a proof, in addition 
to many others, of the eastern origin of the Turks, and of the 
long continuance, at various times, of Chinese armies in the in- 
terior of Asia. Still farther: the large number of names of pla- 
ces, from Ceylon as far as the Himmalayan range, which con- 
tain more or less allusion to the worship of Buddha, and the 
comparatively small number that refer to the religion of Brahma, 
prove conclusively how false is the statement of the Brahmins, 
when they make the system of Buddha to have been taken from 
their own. In like manner, an examination of the planispheres 
adopted by the Monguls has shown, that, of 366 constellations 
marked upon the same, a part have been borrowed from the 
Chinese, and the remainder from the Hindoos. Now, as the 
Monguls were among the first Tatar tribes that attained to any 
degree of civilization, we have here a conclusive answer to 
those theorists, who pretend that upper Asia was originally the 
seat of an early empire, where the sciences were invented, 
more particularly that of astronomy. _ - 

The researches made by Klaproth into the respective lan- 
guages of the Monguls and Calmucs, have led tc the conclusion 
that, as late as the ninth century of our era,these nomadic races 
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had no other domestic animal but the horse, and were acquainted 
with no other metal but copper, and that they owe their semi-civi- 
lization to the Turks, from whose language they have borrowed the 
names of the other domestic animals, of the other metals, as well 
as of the objects most necessary for the purpos>s of social life. 

No traveller has employed with more success the principles 
of linguistic science, than Crawford in his History of the Indian 
Archipelago. By comparing the different languages of Western 
Oceanica with one another, and with those of India and Poly- 
nesia, this skillful philologist has proved, with as much certainty 
as can be expected in such a case, that the maritime world of 
which we have just been speaking, had also its focus of civiliza- 
tion, in an unknown race, who would appear to have been of 
the same stock with the people of Java. By examining the 
Javanese words corresponding to objects the most indispensa- 
ble to man in the first developement of the social state, he finds 
that this unknown people had made great progress in navigation 
and agriculture. ‘They had extended, for example, the influence 
of their language from Easter Island, in the South Pacific ocean, 
as far as Madagascar. They cultivated rice and other vegeta- 
bles. They had domesticated the cow and the buffalo, the hog, 
the common fowl and the duck; all of which served them for 
food, while the two former aided them, also, in their labors. 
He shows, that this same people were acquainted with the art 
of working in gold, tin, and iron, and with the process of weav- 
ing various stuffs. ‘That they had a week and calendar of their 
own. That on certain days of the week they held regular 
markets, and that in all probability they had even invented an 
alphabet. Comparing, next, the language of this people with 
the idioms of Southern India, he shows that this unknown race 
were indebted to the Hindoos for the knowledge of copper and 
silver, and perhaps also for the horse and elephant, since the 
names for these animals, in common use throughout the whole 
of the Great Archipelago, are of Sanscrit origin. From the 
Hindoos they likewise derived the knowledge and culture of 
cotton, pepper, the mango and other fruits, as well as the art of 
making indigo and sugar, and the fishing for and wearing of 
pearls ; in fine, these same inhabitants of India appear to have 
modified their system of writing and arithmetic, and to have 
introduced among them the literature and religious dogmas of 
their own country. All these inferences acquire additional 
strength, from a very curious fact relative to the numbers above 
one thousand, in the different languages of Western Oceanica. 
In all these, the higher numbers are borrowed from the Sanscrit ; 
but all, with a single exception, employ the term which in 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 16 
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Sanscrit denotes 100,000, for 10,000; that which indicates 
10,000,000, for 100,000 ; and that which signifies 10,000, for a 
million. Now, whatever may have been the source of this 
error, its general adoption throughout the Indian Archipelago is 
a manifest proof, that this could only have emanated from one 
particular race. ; ; 

Linguistic science is also a valuable auxiliary in zoological 
investigations. The single-hump camel, for example, in all the 
countries of Asia and Africa, bears a name in which we may 
easily trace the gamal, or gemel of the Arabians. Its native 
country then is Arabia, and the species have diverged from this as 
from a common centre. The tiger is called, in all the languages of 
Europe, by a name the root of which (tigr, or tijr, “ an arrow,”) 
is found in the Zend, the Pehlvi, and the Persian of the present 
day ;* whereas this animal has a different and specific name in 
each of the countries of the East, where it happens to be indige- 
nous. The western nations then obtained their knowledge of 
the tiger from Media and Persia. So also, the name of the lion 
comes into the European languages from the Greek, and it is 
entirely different from any ef the oriental appellations of this 
animal. ‘The lion then must have existed at one time in Greece ; 
and we find, on consulting ancient authorities,t that this was 
actually the case. 

Again ; the dog has different names in most of the Malay 
dialects, and, generally speaking, in the various languages of 
Oceanica; such as poull in New Ireland, and nafe in New 
Guinea. This circumstance shows the animal to be indigenous 
in these quarters. In New Zealand, however, he is termed 
pere, a word entirely Spanish, and which clearly indicates his 
foreign origin. ‘The hog, in like manner, bears various names in 
various islands, as, for example, kiwou in Sumbava, bouré in 
New Ireland, poua in Tahiti; the inference from which is, that 
this useful animal is here indigenous. In New Zealand, however, 
it is termed porka, which shows its foreign, or European origin. 
The cat also, which is called by numerous and very different 
appellations in other parts of the great maritime world, receives 
throughout all the languages of Western Oceanica names either 
identical, or nearly so. The knowledge of this animal therefore, 
was brought into this latter quarter of the world by one and 
the same people, to whom these regions also owed their primi- 
tive civilization. In the same way we trace the sheep through 
the chain of Indo-Germanic languages; in Sanscrit avis, 


; *In Pehlvi, tagur is “swift.” Compare the root tadjed, “he runs,” or 
‘hastens,” whence comes Tedjera, or Tedjerem, “ a rapid stream,” or “torrent,” 
t Herodot. 7. 127, compare Aristot. Hist. An. 6,31. p. 884. D. 
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Greek cis, Latin ovis, Gothic awi, Anglo-Saxon eophe, English 
ewe, Lithuanian awis, Russian owen, Gaelic wan, Cymric oen. 
The native country of this animal, therefore, is Central Asia, 
and the knowledge of it was brought into Europe by branches 
of one and the same great race. In like manner the cock is 
proved to be of Indian origin; in Sanscrit kukkutas, in German 
gockel, in Russian koczet, in Cymric cok. 

The same principles are equally applicable to botany, and 
the results are equally interesting. The cocoa is known from 
Madagascar to Easter Island, that is to say, over almost two- 
thirds of the circumference of the globe, and among so many 
nations differing widely in language and degree of civilization, 
by its Javanese names of Kalapa and Nyor, because this useful 
plant appears to have been propagated, in the first instance, by a 
people speaking the language of Java. On the other hand, the 
indian fig (musa paradisiaca,) the bread fruit, the banana-tree, 
the sago-palm, and many other plants, have each different names 
among the different tribes and communities where they grow, 
because they are here indigenous. The most remarkable in- 
stance, however, is in the case of the tobacco plant. This re- 
ceives in America, where it is indigenous, a hundred different 
names, throughout the various languages spoken by the Abori- 
gines, whereas, in every part of the old world and of Western 
Oceanica, it is only known by appellations derived from the 
tabaco of the Spaniards and Portuguese, which is itself a deriv- 
ative from the Haitian tamaku or tambaku. 

But to return to the more immediate object of linguistic sci- 
ence, the affiliation of languages; we have said that this affilia- 
tion exists in a very striking degree among the languages com- 
posing what is called the Indo-Germanic chain, and that it 
proves conclusively the Asiatic origin of the earlier tongues of 
Europe. ‘To enter minutely into these points of resemblance, 
would be out of place on the present occasion, and would serve 
rather to repel than invite attention. We must be excused, 
however, for stating some few particulars, since they will be 
found to have a direct bearing on what immediately succeeds. 
The enumeration which we are abcut to make, will be con- 
fined to some of the more important roots in Sanscrit, and to a 
tracing of analogies in the Indo-Germanic languages. One cir- 
cumstance cannot fail to excite surprise, and we request for it 
the particular attention of the reader ; that, independently of the 
Indo-Germanic chain, a number of roots will be found in the 
Sanscrit, which have been preserved in the Finnish and Sa- 
moiede dialects of the north of Europe.—The Sanscrit words 
are ranged in the second column. 
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God,* Deva-m, Deu-s, div-us, Latin. 
0<6-¢, Greek. 
Ti (di), Chinese. ; 
Father, Pita, Fid, Ossetes of Caucasus. * 
Piter (in Dies-piter) and pater, Latin. 
Tlaryp, Greek. 
Fader, Anglo-Saxon. 
Fedre, Zend. 
Tata, Tata, Servian. 
Tote, Frisian. 
Tato, Finnish. 
Dada, Touchi, of Caucasus. 


Man, Manoussa, Mensch, German. 
Human-us, Latin. 
Martyd, Mard, Persian. 


Mart, Permian. 
Mart, Armenian. 
Merete, Zend. 


Mard, Pehlvi. 
Nara, Nerech, Zend. 
“Avnp, Greek. 
Mother, Ama, Ama, Mantchou. 


Ama, Basque. 
Am, Ostiac. 
Amma, Samoiede. 
Ama, Jeniseen. 
Emma, Esthonian. 
Mata, Marnp, Greek (Doric.} 

Mater, Latin. 
Mat, Slavonic. 
Mutter, German. 
Mate, Kriwo-Livonian. 
Madee, Pehlvi. 
Mediehe, Zend. 

Son, Sounou, Sohn, German. 
Syn, Slavonic. 
Sounous, Gothic. 


* No idea is at the same time more simple in itself, and more productive of 
expressions, than that of Deity. Each nation, being unable either to under- 
stand the nature of the divine essence, or to express its ae. has pro- 
ceeded by a species of approximation, and indicated the characteristic which 
has struck it most forcibly. ‘Thus, among the people of the south, God is splen- 
dor, light. ‘The Sanscrit term for deity is derived, like the names for “ hea- 
ven” and “day,” from the verb div, “to be brilliant.” Among the people of 
the north, on the other hand, God is purity, virtue. Thus, in Gothic, Guth ; 
in German, Gott ; in English, God, (analogous to “ good,” the German, “ gut,’’) 
and traceable to the Sanscrit cuddhas, “ pure,” “ virtuous,” which is itself de- 
rived from the verb cudh, ‘to purify.” Among the people of the east, God is 
prosperity, happiness: in Slavonic and Russian, Bog, traceable to the San- 
scrit bhagas, “ fortune,”’ “ Jot,” from bhag, “ to distribute.” ‘ 
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Sounous, Lithuanian. 
Zon, Permian. 


Poutra, Potre, Zend. 
Pouser, Persian. 
ps" Woutrouk, Kachoubian (Slavonic. ) 
Daughter, Douhitar, Doukhtar, Persian. 


Tochter, German, 
Suvyarnp, Greek. 
Tousdr, Armenian. 
Toutere, Finnish. 
Daktar, Lappe. 

Brother, Bhrater, Frater, Latin. 
Bruder, German, 
Brat, Slavonic. 

Bone, Asthi, ’Ocrowv, Greek. 
Os, Latin. 
Astem, Zend, 
Ast, Pehlvi. 





Koulya-m, Kaulas, Lithuanian. 
Kauls, Lettonian. 
Hair, Baal, Wolds, Slavonic. 
Pilus, Latin. 
Katcha, Koudch, Ingouchian of Caucasus. 
Kajerech, Tchetchensian of ” 
Kécha, Cesar-ies, Latin. 


Kosa, Servian, 
Kosse, Illyrian. 
Tooth, Denta, Dens, dentis, Latin. 
Dendan, Persian. 
Dentano, Zend. 
Dandan, Pehlvi. 
’Odovs, idovrog, Greek. 
Hand, Kara, Xep, Greek. 
Gar, Mogul. 
Do, Dor, Albanian. 
Dorn, Breton. 
Star, Tara-m, Sitadrah (Stara,) Persian. 
Stern, German. 
Star, English. 
’Agrip, Greek. 
Night, Nicha, Notch, Slavonic. 
Nv, Greek. 
Nox, Latin. 
Earth, Dhéara, Terra, Latin. 
Douar, Breton. 
Touor, Tungouse. 
Zemo, Zend. 





Sima, 
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Zemin, Persian. 
Zemlia, Slavonic. 
River, Dhouni, Don, doun,* Ossetes of Caucasus. 

We have here given only a very small number of affinities. 
The list might easily be extended to several hundred, all 
equally striking, and all openly militating against the absurd 
theory of Dugald Stewart, that the Sanscrit is derived from the 
Greek. This celebrated writer, in his last volume of the philos- 
ophy of the human mind, supposes, that the conquests of Alex- 
ander in India, and the subsequent founding of a Greek empire 
in Bactria, diffused among the native inhabitants a knowledge of 
the Greek language,and that the Brahmins availed themselves 
of this circumstance to invent a sacred dialect, now known by 
the name of the Sanscrit. It is surprising that so acute a rea- 
soner as Mr. Stewart, should not have perceived at once the 
utter fallacy of this singular position. A sacred dialect means 
of course one not understood by the mass of the people, and 
such a one could only have been formed by adapting Greek 
terminations to the vernacular tongue, or by framing it entirely 
from the Greek. Now, in the one case, the sacred language 
would, with very little trouble, have been learnt by the people 
in general; while, in the latter, it must of course have been 
understood by the Greeks themselves. In neither point of view 
then is the opinion a tenable one. 

Besides, if the theory of Stewart be true, what becomes of 
the numerous affinities that exist, not only in roots but in gram- 
matical structure also, between the Sanscrit on the one hand, 
and the Zend, Persian, Celtic, Gothic, and Slavonic languages 
on the other? The idea of these tongues being employed as 
auxiliaries in forming the sacred dialect of India, would be 
supremely ridiculous. What becomes, too, of the remarkable 
fact, that a language closely resembling in some respects the 
Sanscrit tongue is still found among the mountaineer-tribes in 
the great range of the Himmala? In what light moreover are 
we to regard the singular circumstance, that nine-tenths of 
the Hindoo, which, with a mixture of Persic, forms the modern 
Hindostanee, may be traced back to the parent Sanscrit, that 
there are few words in the Bengalee which are not evidently 
of the same origin, and that all the principal languages of 
India contain much pure as well as corrupt Sanscrit! Even 
the dialect of the Gipsey race, who are now clearly proved to 

* The same root is found in the names of several rivers of the West, such 


as Don, Dan-ubius, Dan-asteris, Dan-aperis, Eri-dan-us, Rho-dan-us, Dun-a, 
Tan-ais (Don), &c. 
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be of Hindoo origin, shows many traces of Sanscrit roots,* and if 
the opinion of some writers be correct, that these wandering tribes 
formed originally part of the lowest caste in India, or what 
are denominated Parias, a most conclusive argument is obtained, 
to show that the Sanscrit must at one time have been spoken by 
all classes, and not been confined, like a dead language, to the 
writings of the Brahmins. 

If any thing be needed, on this side of the question, in addi- 
tion to what has already been advanced by us, it will be found 
in the fact, that the five rivers of the Panjeab, which fall into the 
Indus, bore Sanscrit names in the time of Alexander, the same 
as they at present do. ‘The Hydaspes of Nearchus, for exam- 
ple, is the Bydasta of the Sanscrit, and the connecting link be- 
tween the Macedonian and Sanscrit orthography is found in 
Ptolemy’s Bidaspes. The Hydraotes is the [rawutti ; the Hy- 
phasis, the Baypasha, with Ptolemy’s Bipasis for the link ; while 
in the Sandabala (Acesines) we easily recognise the Sanscrit 
Chandar-Bahka, and in the Zadadrus (Saranges) the Shatooder 
or Sutled}.t 

Our readers will pardon the dry detail into which we have 
led them, for the sake of its importance in settling a question, on 
which many of our own literati appear to entertain, at best, very 
vague and indefinite ideas, while others of them again have 
adopted, without any hesitation, the absurd conclusions of Mr. 
Stewart. An opinion has also gone abroad, that the advocates 
for the Sanscrit make that language to have been the parent of 
the Indo-Germanic tongues. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than such a charge. The principles of sound linguistic recog- 
nise no such process as the generation or production of one 
language by another. If striking affinities be discovered be- 
tween different tongues, the latter are regarded as sister lan- 
guages, proceeding from one common source, and the term 
affiliation is employed to indicate this degree of mutual rela- 
tionship. The Indo-Germanic chain, therefore, is to be regard- 
ed as composed of sister-tongues, but it is by no means to be 


* A few instances may be here cited: Eye, in the Gipsey dialect Jakh, in 
Sanscrit Aksehi. Thief, Tschor, in Sanscrit Tschora. Thou, tw, in San- 
serit tuam. Flesh, Mas, in Sanscrit Amisza. Man, Manusch, in Sanscrit 
Manoussya. Milk, Tud,in Sanscrit Dudha. Black, Kalo, in Sanscrit Kala. 
Silver, Rup, in Sanscrit Rupya. Day, Dives, in Sanscrit Devasi, in Malay 
Diw. Water, Pani, in Sanscrit Panir, &c. 

+ A professed etymologist might carry this geographical argument still far- 
ther, and detect in the name of the Him-mala chain of mountains, the same 
root which forms the basis of the Thracian Hem-us, the Attic Hym-ettus, the 
Greek yer-« (snow,) and the German him-mel (heaven.) The connecting 
link would be the idea of a lofty mountain-range, rearing its snowy summits 
to the skies. 
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understood that their common parent is the Sanscrit. This 
last flows along with them from a common source, and is only 
valuable as being an elder sister, and as indicating more clearly 
the origin of all in an eastern home. Nay, indeed, if the ques- 
tion of comparative antiquity be carefully considered, we do 
not know whether the Zend ought not tv be regarded as still 
older than the Sanscrit, since it offers so many characteristics 
of an earlier tongue. Nor would it form, we conceive, a bad 
argument against the theory of Stewart, that the Zend, as far as 
we have now any remains of it, is full of Latin affimties,* and 
that if the Sanscrit, therefore, be of Grecian, the Zend by a 
parity of reasoning must be of Roman origin! We hardly think 
that the zeal of our opponents would carry them as far as this, 
although it is a legitimate application of their own mode of 
arguing. 

In our remarks on the Indo-Germanic languages, we have 
not alluded, in any particular degree, to the very striking analo- 
gies between the Persian and German. A list of these, how- 
ever interesting to the scholar, could hardly expect to find equal 
favor with the general reader, who looks merely to results. 
The same consideration restrains us from doing more than merely 
alluding to the existence of similar analogies between some of 
the languages of Europe and the Chinese tongue. It is a re- 
markable fact, that this language abounds with Greek, Latin, 
and German roots ;+ and when we take into consideration the 
uniform testimony of the earliest Chinese historians, who make 
civilization to have commenced in northern China, and the pro- 
genitors of the present Chinese race to have come in from the 
north-west, we cannot avoid the conclusion, that the people of 
this vast country are only another branch of that great race, 
which sent forth so many swarms over Western Asia and the 
whole continent of Europe. 


* Mano, in Zend “the hand,” in Latin manus. Drotche, “ direct,’ in Latin 
directus. Vivede, “ seeing,’ in Latin videns. Peoruantche, “ pure,” in Latin 
purus, the tche being a mere suffix. Derem, ‘to continue,’’ in Latin durare. 
Peoerim, “first,” in Latin primus. Eantere, “within,” in Latin intra. 
Wastre, “ clothing,’’ in Latin vestis. Wero, “strength,” in Latin vires. Jekere, 
“the liver,” in Latin jecur, &c. 

+ Fan, in Chinese “all,” in Greek tiv. Chiuan, “blue,” in Greek «vavos. 
Kiuan, “a dog,” in Greek xiwv. Di, an old Chinese term for “ God,” in its 
later meaning “emperor,” in Greek dis. Ju, “to rain,” in Greek tw. Ki, 
“and,” in Greek «ai. T'sin, “ ashes,” Latin cinis. Fu, “to flee,” Latin fugere. 
Pa, “‘tofear,” Latin paveo. Fa, “law,'’ Latin.fas. Lun, “large,” Latin 
longus. Piaen, “good,’’ Latin bene. Mo, “to grind,” Latin molo. Tan, 
“only,” Latin tantwm. Fand, “an enemy,’ German feind. Bei, “both,” 
German beide. Bin, “to bind,’ German binden. Fei, “ fat,” German feist. 
Gi, “togive,” German gieb. Kiwn, “ king,’ German koenig. Na,‘ name,” 
German nahme, &c. 
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The question has often been started, with reference to what 
are called the Semitic tongues, whether any affinities can be 
traced between them and the members of the Indo-Germanic 
family. A careful examination of the subject will lead, we 
think, to a direct answer in the affirmative. The main difficulty 
is merely in the outset; and it is a difficulty occasioned entirely 
by the erroneous speculations and pedantic refinements of the 
grammarians. In the Indo-Germanic languages the radical is 
monosyllabic, a single vowel serving as a centre and supporter, 
to which consonants are attached in such number and order 
only as the unity of a syllable will permit. And precisely so 
it should be likewise in the Semitic tongues. ‘But here gram- 
matical folly steps in and invents dissyllabic roots, than which 
nothing can be more at variance with the true philosophy of 
language, and the consequence is that numerous points of re- 
semblance between the Semitic and Indo-Germanic families 
are thus in a great degree marred and broken up. We hear 
much, indeed, from oriental scholars, respecting the superior 
advantages which these dissyllabic radicals impart to the He- 
brew and other Semitic tongues, of their more vocalic pronun- 
ciation, and of the fluency, softness, and pliability, by which they 
are characterised. But the truth is, these pretended roots of 
two syllables, are in fact only words consisting of one syllable, 
formed by two consonants with an intermediate vowel, and 
having another syllable appended to modify the primitive idea 
of the first. In other words, the famous triliteral roots of the 
Semitic languages have no existence in fact. Take for example 
the well known katal,“he slew.” The root of this word is 
beyond a doubt KT, and the remaining consonant is only a 
modification of the original meaning. This radical KT repre- 
sents the idea of cutting or destroying, whence is deduced that 
of killing, and we find it in the Hebrew words keteb, “ destruc- 
tion,” and katon, “small,” that is, curtailed or diminished ; in 
various Arabic terms, such as k’aththa, “to cut,” k’athaba, 
k’athafa, k’adda, and many others, all with the idea of severing, 
dividing, or wounding; in numerous Sanscrit forms, such as 
I’had, “to kill,” kouth, “to cut,” kad, “to divide ;” in the Per- 
sian kouch-ten, “to kill,” tae Turkish kes-mek, “to cut ;” and 
even in the Latin cado, or, as it was pronounced by the Ro- 
mans, kat-o. 

As the question of affinity between the Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic languages is one of no little importance in itself, and 
has rarely been placed upon its true basis, our readers, we trust, 
will excuse us for once more trespassing upon their patience by 
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laying before them a few illustrations of the principle which we 
have just sought to establish. 

The radical L with an aspirated consonant, such as H, G, 
and K, susceptible also of being changed into S or DJ, repre- 
sents the idea of the tongue and its movements or actions. 
Thus we have in Hebrew, lakak, “ to lick,” “to taste.” In 
Arabic, lay’k’a, ladjana, lassa, lasaba, latha’a, all signifying “ to 
lick”: lagha, “to speak,” lasa’a, “ to be calumniated by anevil 
tongue,” and Jasa, “to taste.” In Sancrit, lih, “to lick”; lak 
and Jag,“ to taste”; lok, “to speak,” and /adj, “ to calumniate.” 
The Greek A¢yw, the Latin lingua and lingere, the German /eck- 
en, the Italian Jeccare, the French lecher, and the English lick, 
all belong to the same family. 

The radical NK embraces the idea of striking, wounding, or 
destroying. ‘Thus we have in Arabic nakaba, nakata, nakaa, 
all with the meaning of “to wound,” as well as nakara, nakasa, 
and nakakha, “to strike.” In Hebrew, naca occurs with the 
same signification; while in Sanscrit we have nakk, “to de- 
stroy,” in Greek vexpés, in Latin nex, neco, and noceo, and in old 
German nacka. 

The radical MT carries with it the idea of a cessation of exist- 
ence, as we see in the Arabic mata, “to kill,” and mavton, 
“death,” and in the Hebrew muth, “to die.” The same radical 
is found in Sanscrit in the verbal roots, math, mouth, meth, med, 
and mid, all of which signify “to kill”; while in all the Malay 
dialects mati is “to die,” or “ to kill,” and in the Mexican dialect 
of Cora moucat has the same signification. 

The radical KL has also the meaning of “ to wound,” “ kill,” 
or “destroy.” Thus in Arabic we have kalama, “to wound” ; 
kalita, “to die”; kaaton, “ death”; and in Hebrew, calah, “to 
perish.” The same radical appears in the Sanscrit kala, 
“death”; in the English “to kill”; in the Finnish couolo, 
“death” ; in the Hungarian halal (pronounced khalal), in the 
Ostiac koul, the Kalmuk ouku/, the Vougul alam, and the 
Tcheremissian Kolen, all of which mean “death.” 

The radical MS, or MCH, means “to mix,” as we see in 
the Arabic macha, in the Latin miscere, the Greek picyw, the 
German mischen, the Slavonic mechat, the Persian amiziden, 
and the Sanscrit maz. 

These are only a very few of the affinities which will be found 
to exist between Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages, if we 
drop the very unphilosophical idea of dissyllable roots and ex- 
amine the subject on plain and rational principles. Every thing 
in fact tends to establish the belief, that these two great families 
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were descended from a common stock, and departed by differ- 
ent routes from acommon home. The precise period indeed 
when this separation took place, it is of course impossible to 
ascertain, though even here linguistic comes to our aid, and 
shows conclusively that this must have occurred before either 
branch had made any great advances in the arts of civilized 
life.* Thus far we have noted merely affinities between the 
Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages. If we push our inves- 
tigations in other quarters, and apply the principles of lin- 
guistic to the case of other tongues, we shall arrive at results 
equally deserving of attention. In the Coptic, for example, it 
is certain, that those terms which are neither Semitic nor Greek 
ought to be regarded as the remains of the ancient language 
of Egypt; and yet it is worthy of remark, that the Coptic con- 
tains numerous words, designating the most ordinary objects in 
nature, which bear a strong resemblance, not so much to the 
dialects of Southern Asia, as to the languages of the Finnish 
tribes between the Volga and the Ob, of the Samoiedes, the 
people of Caucasus, and the nations of northern Europe. In- 
dependently then of any other arguments, we shall find, even in 
these remarkable affinities, a strong objection to the theory 
which would make the ancient Egyptians to have been of Afri- 
can origin. But we will let our readers judge here for them- 
selves, premising merely, that they may rely with perfect confi- 
dence on the accuracy of the list which we proceed to lay be» 
fore them. ‘The second column contains the Coptic terms. 
Sky, Neifoui, Nef, Breton. 

Jeeu, Gaelic. 
Nebo, Slavonic. 


Star, Siou, Soou, Wogoul. 

Mist, Nif, Neb-el, German. 
Neb-.uia, Latin. 

Morning, Chorn, Chorah, Tcheremissian. 

Evening, Rouhi, Rout, Zyriainian. 

Fire, Khrom, Crem-are, Latin. 

River, Jaro, Hiar, Lesghi of Tchar. 

Water, Moou, Mou, 'Tungusian. 


* One argument is based upon the fact, that the numerals from one to seven 
agree as to their roots in Semitic and Indo-Germanic, but not those beyond 
seven. The separation took place, therefore, at a time when those two great 
branches had carried their system of counting no farther than seven, which 
marks of course a very early period in their history. From the number seven 
being the limit, the root of which in Semitic is sad, it would appear probable, 
that the cause of separation was some religious feud, a collision perhaps between 
the idolatrous worship of the heavenly bodies (sabaism), and the true faith ; and 
it may not be improper to remark, that some biblical commentators make the 
Tower of Babel to have been erected for idolatrous purposes. 
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Father, Jot, Jada, Tcherkessian. 
Bridegroom, Hai, Aihou, Permian. 
Bride, Jimi, Imi, Ostiac. 
Boy, Alou, Tali, Assanian. 
Oulou, Turkish 
Oglou, nie 
Head, Afe, Ape, Ipo, Sandwich Islands. 


Oupo, Friendly Islands. 
Bope, Woloff. 





Hair, Foi, Fa, Chinese. 
Forehead, Khaf, Kef, Breton. 
Nose, - Chai, Chie, Tcherkessian. 
Mouth, Ro, Rot, Russian. 
Tongue, Las, Lesou, Armenian. 
Eye, Vail, Twali, Georgian. 
Back, Jissi, Sissi, Jakoutian. 
Shoulder, Moti, Moude, Samoiede. 
Hand, Tote, _ Tota, Touchi of Caucasus. 
Knee, Keli, Kielis, Lithuanian. 
Bone, Kas, Kost, Slavonic. 
Ox, Ehe, Ekh, Breton. 
Cow, Vahsi, Vacca, Latin. 
Sheep, Hiev, Ovis, Latin. 
Bird, Halit, Ales, Latin. 
(Alitis,) 
Wall, Zobt, Septum, Latin. 
House, Ji, Oui, Turkish. 
Plough, Hevi, Ivi, Afghan. 
Easy, Asiai, Easy, English. 
Wood, Vo, Wood, English. 
Steel, Stali, Stahl, German. 
Leaf, Djovi, Tchabe, Samoiede. 
To strike, Tchav, Tsav, Ossetes. 
To be, Pe, Be, English. 
To give, Ti, Do, Latin. 
To dig, Solk, Sulcus, Latin. 
To fall, Slati, Slide, English. 
Artifice, Khrof, Craft, English. 
Root, Rot, Root, English. 
Sowing, So, Sow, English. 
Seed, Ziti, Seed, English. 
Vase, Moki, Mug, English. 





The affinities here indicated, may well excite our surprise, 
and yct they are but few in number, compared with what 
might easily be adduced, were we not afraid of wearying the 
patience of our readers by too long an enumeration. On that 
patience we have only one farther demand to make. Passing 
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by the Semitic and Indo-Germanic roots, which Klaproth has 
detected in the Basque vocabulary of Humboldt,* and the ma- 
ny striking affinities to the language of Europe and Asia, which 
the same distinguished scholar has discovered in the various 
tongues spoken by the native tribes of our own continent,t let 
us turn our attention for a moment to the rude dialects of the 
barbarous nations of Africa. If we can find European and 
Asiatic affinities even here, we may be very sure that we have 
made no small progress toward settling the question of a primi- 
tive language and a common origin for our race. Our readers 
will find their time by no means thrown away, we hope, in an 
examination of the following very remarkable instances. 


Language of Sakkatou. 

Head, Hora, Tor, Zyriainian. 

Horto, Tchetchensian of Caucasus. 
Beard, Wari, Barw, Breton. 
Blood, Eia, Ai, Ostiak. 
Bone, Kial, Kauls, Lettonian. 
Stone, Bouddt, Bat, Malay. 

Bato, Philippine Islands. 
Earth, Laidi, Louit, Old German. 


Lettek, Tchetchensian. 
Late, Ingouchian. 


Fire, Ita, Ot, Turkish. 
Cow, Nakka, Inak, Turkish. 
Dog, Koutourou, Koutou, Hindostanee. 
Ram, Balou, Belier, French. 
Night, Ghem, Gam, Georgian. 
Language of Timbuctoo. 
Water, Ami, Me, Hebrew. 
Fire, Ofi, Afo, Breton. 
House, Baktou, Bait, Hebrew. 
Father, Abbi, Ab, Hebrew. 
Mother, Emmi, Em, Hebrew. 
Emma, Samoiede. 
Sister, Aghotou, Akhot, Hebrew. 
Akht, Arabic. 
Sun, Offiti, Ofitab, Persian. 
Milk, Alebbi, alib, Arabic. 
River, Bori, Beri, Tungusian. 
Small, Katch, Katsgo, Touchi. 


* M-moires relatifsa l’ Asie, vol. 1. p. 214, seqg. 
+ Ibid. vol. 2. p. 28." seqg. 
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Back, 


Bad, 
Bone, 
Stomach, 
Dog, 


Ear, 


Egg, 
Earth, 
Face, 


Fish, 


Man, 
Father, 
Mother, 
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Kitchi, Turkish. 
Kerri, Koris, Albanian. 
Karog, Kamskatka. 


Language of Soudan. 

Mougou, Moukhai, Mongol. 
Kouchi, Koucha, Tcherkessian. 
Chikki, Chikem, Persian. 
Karre, Koia, Finnish. 

Kore, Lapland. 
Kounich, Rhounia, Pehlvi. 

Kon, Bengalee. 
Koi, Ko, Bachkirian. 
Kassa, Gadzar, Mongol. 
Fiska, Facies, Latin. 

Vis, Old French. 
Kiwi, Kewi, Ossetes of Caucasus. 


Language of Bournou. 


Keoua, Khou, Ostiak. 
Abbah, — Ab, Hebrew. 
Yany, Ana, Turkish. 
Yang, Kamachian in Siberia. 
Kela, Golowa, Russian. 
Koulouk, Armenian. 
Chim, Chem, Wogoul. 
Chimede, Samoiede. 
Kincha, Kank, Acouchan of Caucasus. 
Kint, Armenian. 
Timmi, Timy, Samoiede. 
Soro, Soryg, Wogoul. 
Kou, Ko, Lesghi. 
Bouni, Fiount, Samoiede. 
Kounem, Khonai, Samoiede. 
Bell, Belo, Slavonic. 
Tselm, Tsalal,* Hebrew. 
Kou, Kou, Samoiede. 
Chilluga, Tchillag, Hungarian. 
Kow, Kow, Wogoul. 
Language of Tibboo. 
Wougi, Waegi, Ostiak. 
Ai, Ji, Samoiede. 


* “ To be dark.”"—Compare the Hebrew Tsalemon. 
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Head, 
Arm, 
Horse, 
Ox, 
Moon, 
Blood, 
Wood, 
Eye, 


Sun, 
Earth, 
Day, 
Stone, 
White, 
Root, 


Horse, 
Dog, 
Mouse, 
Skin, 
Visage, 
Mouth, 
Tongue, 
Finger, 
Blood, 


Sun, 
Wind, 
Day, 
Night, 
Tree, 


Leaf, 
Ox, 
Horse, 
Bone, 


Moon, 
Star, 


Rain, 
Thunder, 
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Dafou, 
Kai, 
Aski, 
Far, 
Aouri, 
Ghera, 
Aka, 
Soa, 


Tawi, Georgian. 
Ki, Permian. 
Asp, Persian. 
Farre, German. 
Airi, Samoiede. 
Werri, Finnish. 
Agatch, Turkish. 
Saiwa, Samoiede. 


Language of Darfour. 


Douleh, 
Sourou, 
Lo, 
Phougga, 
Phoutta, 
Kerih, 


Mourta, 
Assa, 
Doutu, 
Derma, 
Arih, 
Outaii, 
Dali, 
Kourounga, 
Kewa, 


Douletcha, Tungusian. 
Sir. Tchouwachian. 
Lo, Erse. 

Paka, Samoiede. 
Pouti, Malay. 

Kory, Tungusian. 
Koren, Slavonic. 
Mourin, Mongol. 
Assou, Magindano. 
Duta, Kotowan. 
Agpya, Greek. 

Ores, Armenian. 
Outou, New Zealand. 
Dela, Magindano. 
Khourougoun, Mongol. 
Khywa, Samoiede. 


Language of Bambara. 


Tle, 
Fieng, 
Doo, 
Sou, 
Dhiry, 


Fera, 
Missy, 
So, 
Kolo, 


Tel, Ostiak. 

Fung, Chinese. 

To, Kourilian. 

Su, Kalmuk. 

Tree, English. 
Tory, Friendly Isles. 
Dirakht, Persian. 
Verak, Arabian. 
Misse, Wogoul. 
Soia, Koubitchan. 
Kaulaus, Lithuanian. 


Wolofe Language. 


Vere, 
Bidow, 


Tav, 


Danou, 


Viri, Samoiede. 
Bitoin, 'Tagala. 
Bitoun, Magindano. 
Tafde, Polish. 
Donner, German. 
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Day, Foune, Roun, Ossetes. 
Earth, Dhiery, Terra, Latin. 
Blood, Derrete, Dareh, Malay. 
Head, Bope, Paop, Kurilian. 


Boupou, Carrib. 


Results, such as these, tend powerfully to corroborate the 
narrative of Scripture, respecting the existence at one period 
of a primitive language, and to do away with the notion, which 
has found so much favor in sceptical minds, of a variety of 
races in the great family of man. To the question which natu- 
rally arises, whether any traces of this primitive language are 
still to be found, the best reply that can be given is contained 
in the words of Grotius, “ Nu/libi puram exstare, sed reliquias 
ejus esse in linguis omnibus.” A very curious list of some of 
these reliquie is given by Klaproth, and it is drawn from the 
languages of nations and communities, the most unlike each 
other in the form of the skull, and the most widely separated as 
regards geographical position.* A man must be a very stub- 
born sceptic, who can rise from its examination without feeling 
strongly convinced, that a primitive and common language 
must at one time or another have existed. Can the Hebrew, 
as some philologists imagine, prefer any claim to the honor of 
having been this same primitive tongue! In our opinion it cer- 
tainly cannot, whether considered historically, or with reference 
to its internal structure; and to seek to acquire this distinction 
for it, is only doing an injury to the cause of sacred literature 
itself. The slightest examination of early Jewish history, will 
show conclusively, that the language of Abraham could have 
exerted no influence over any other languages of the world 
but those of Egypt and Palestine. But when the patriarch 
came into these countries, after leaving Ur of Chaldea, he found 
them both in a high degree of civilization, and with established 
forms of government. Were these results accomplished by the 
people of Egypt and Palestine without the aid of language ? 
And did they each obtain one from the stranger? It is unne- 
cessary to pursue this absurdity any farther, as the matter 
speaks for itself. Geography, chronology, and history, in ano- 
ther point of view, demonstrate the impossibility of the He- 
brew being the primitive tongue of our race. The land of the 
Hebrews was bounded, as Kennedy well remarks,t on all sides 
by countries in which a kindred language prevailed, and with 
the people beyond which they never had, in earlier times, any 
intercourse whatever; nor could the few individuals of Abra- 


* Asia Polyglotta, p. 36 segq. + Researches, &e., p- 18 seq. 
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ham’s family, or the slaves of the Egyptians, who afterwards 
became the Hebrew people, have possibly communicated their 
language, even if they preserved a peculiar one, to other 
nations. 

If the primitive tongue were still in any degree existing, we 
would know it in a moment by its numerous instances of what 
grammarians term onomatopoeia, or the adaptation of sound to 
sense. When the Scriptures inform us, that cur first parent 
gave names to the different members of the animal creation, it 
is easy to perceive, that, in assigning these appellations, the 
names bestowed by him would, in numerous cases, be an at- 
tempt, on the part of the progenitor of our race, to imitate, by 
his own organs of speech, the peculiar cry or note of the crea- 
ture intended to be designated ; and these names would of them- 
selves form a marked feature in a primitive tongue.* Now, it 
is worthy of remark, that such instances of onomatupoeia are 
by no means of common occurrence in the Hebrew language ; 
nay, they are less frequent in it than in many other tongues. 
The Teutonic, for example, in all its ramifications, including the 
English, is far richer in phonetic words, and yet the Teutonic 
is in no small degree removed from a primitive language. 

But how, it will be asked, are we to reconcile the affinities 
that exist in so many and so widely separated languages, with 
the account given in Holy Writ respecting the confusion of 
tongues, and the consequent dispersion of mankind? With the 
utmost facility. The Jewish Scriptures make no mention of a 
confusion so entire in its nature as to be regarded in the light of 
a radical change. They merely allude to a breaking up of one 
common language into a variety of dialects, all characterized, 
more or less, by discrepancy of pronunciation. Hence arose 
the difficulty, on the part of the builders of Babel, on whose 
ears this sudden and miraculous change fell with so much 


‘strangeness and novelty, as to resemble in fact the sounds of a 


different language, although in reality that language remained 
essentially the same. Alter the separation had taken place, and 
the various branches of the human family had spread them- 
selves over the earth, other changes of course ensued, the 
result of climate or situation; but still many roots remained to 


* One or two examples may serve to illustrate our meaning. The name 
for the cuckoo is nearly the same in all languages, and may be regarded as an 
undoubted remnant of the primitive tongue. Thus, in Greek, xéx«vg ; in Latin, 
cucullus ; Irish, cwach; Basque, cucua ; Slavonic, kukulka ; Hungarian, ku- 
kuk ; Hebrew, cacatha ; Syriac,coco; Arabic, cuchem; Persic, kuku; Koriak, 
kaikuk ; Kurile, kakkok ; Tartar, kauk; German, kukkucks; Dutch, koekoek, 
&c. The howling of the wolf, again, is expressed in Greek by oAvdé{w ; Latin, 
vlulare ; German, heulen; Danish, hyla ; Islandic, yla ; Swedish, ulfre, &e. 
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indicate an early affinity, and to serve as the badges of a com- 
mon origin. The words of the sacred historian appear to be in 
direct confirmation of this view of our subject: “ Vayehi khol 
haarets saphah e’hath,” “and the whole earth was of one lip.” 
This expression “ was of one lip,” is a remarkable one, and would 
seem to allude to a similarity of pronunciation; and when we 
are informed, therefore, that God “ confounded the lip,” (balal 
sephath,) of men at Babel, the meaning evidently is, that a 
change was effected by the sudden introduction of various dia- 
lects, (for what is a dialect but a different mode of pronouncing 
the same language ’) not that any radical change took place in 
the language itself. It is worthy of notice, too, that the literal 
import of the Hebrew word, which in our received translation 
is made to signify “ confounded,” refers merely to a mixing or 
blending together, which cannot of course, mean any thing 
more than a commingling or confounding of the sounds of a 
language ; while the corresponding term in Arabic is sometimes 
employed with the meaning of “to stammer,” which would 
seem to point at once to a dialectic variety. 

The collateral questions to which this branch of our subject 
gives rise, respecting the so-called varieties of mankind, and 
the difference of color by which some of these varieties are 
characterised, it would be foreign to our purpose to discuss, as 
they fall properly within the domain of the physiologist. We 
may, however, so far allude to them, as to state the results to 
which the reasoning of others has conducted, without presum- 
ing to enter upon any extended argument ourselves. To the 
sincere believer in Scripture, the subject presents itself divested 
of many of its difficulties. The varieties of race, and the dif- 
ferences of color, which now attract attention, could not 
possibly in his opinion have existed before the flood, since 
otherwise they would all have been found, at the period of 
that visitation, in the immediate family of Noah, when im- 
mured within the ark. He assigns them therefore to a subse- 
quent period, and regards these peculiarities as the result of 
time, and the gradual influence of climate, which produced 
eventually, when they had reached the maximum of change, a 
fixed and settled type.* To him the hue of the Hindoo 


* The remark of Prichard on this point, deserves to be quoted: “It may 
be true, that particular varieties, once established in the stock, and transmitted 
for many generations, though originally resulting in a certain degree from the 
influence of local causes, will nevertheless continue permanent, even long 
after the race has been removed from the climate in which they originated.” 
(Physical History of Mankind, Vol. 2. p. 583.) This remark may serve as an 
answer to those who ask why the negro does not change to a fairer hue when 
transferred to a temperate clime. 
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appears to have been that of our first parents, and the transi- 
tion becomes an easy one, in his mind, to the white complexion of 
a northern, and the black of a southern sky. Nor is he disposed 
to reject the argument, slight though it may appear, which 
some adduce in favor of his opinion from the Hebrew language 
itself, even without admitting this to be a primitive tongue ; for 
the name Adam, derived from a term signifying “to be red,” 
would seem to have immediate reference to the primative 
color of our race. To him, in fact, the color and the texture 
of the skin in the African appear intended to accommodate 
the latter to the burning sky of the torrid zone, where the 
whiter portion of our race would inevitably sicken and perish, 
and where they have been known to do so; and he can hardly 
imagine that what has been meant by Providence as a means 
of health and safety, should have been also intended as a badge 
of degradation. On examining, too, into the question of cli- 
mate, and its bearing upon particular varieties of our race, he 
arrives at the following singular and well authenticated results.* 
He finds the intertropical region of the earth to be the prin- 
cipal seat of the black race of men, and the regions remote from 
the tropics to be the abode of the white. He finds also, that 
the climates approaching to the tropics are generally inhabited 
by nations which are neither of the darkest nor of the fairest 
complexion, but of an intermediate one. Even in Africa itself, 
he observes a difference of color, evidently the result of situa- 
tion, and which may be measured by the tropics. Between 
these lines, the native races are in general either black, or of a 
very deep color, while beyond them, the complexion of the 
inhabitants of this continent is much lighter, and either brown, 
or red. The Hottentots, for example, though a woolly-haired 
race, are of a light brown color; and on the northern side a 
light brown shade appears among the Tuaric of the Zahara. 
ay, even within the tropics, in some very elevated regions, as 
in the forests of Harraza, and in the mountains where the Se- 
negal and Gambia rise, the races are of a red, or copper color. 
On following the equator round the globe, he finds the majorit 
of races under it nearly black. In India we have the blac 
tribes, in Malabar the dark complexioned Hindoos of the Dec- 
can, and the equally dark inhabitants of Ceylon. In the islands 
of the Indian Ocean, the aborigines are a sort of negroes, resem- 
bling the Africans, with woolly hair, or else black people with 
lank hair, while on the main-land, we have the Samang, or 
tribes of black savages, in the interior of Malaya. In the New 


* Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, Vol. 2. p. 576, seqq. 
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World, the chain of the Cordilleras is so elevated, in the inter- 
tropical zone, as to produce a climate quite different from that 
of equatorial countries in general. In Mexico we have no ne- 
groes among the native inhabitants, but in the low flat countries 
of California, which is near the northern tropic, the people are 
black. It has often been said, that the complexions of the na- 
tive races of America bear no relation whatever to the degrees 
of temperature and of latitude. There is, however, no part per- 
haps of the Old Continent where the varieties of color are 
more coincident with this relation than the western coast of 
North Americe. We shall find that the northernmost nations, 
those who inhabit the cold country behind Nootka, and the tracts 
further northward, above mount St. Elias, are white ; while the 
natives of the low maritime countries of California, which per- 
haps, more than any other parts of the New World, resemble 
the climate of Africa, are black, or nearly so, and the inhabitants 
of the high table-land of Mexico, where the heat of the equato- 
rial sun is moderated by the elevation of the land, are of an 
intermediate hue. 

On the other hand, to the scientific inquirer, as he is pleased 
to call himself, under which denomination many may be ranked, 
who confound true knowledge with the most stubborn and reck- 
less scepticism, the topic under consideration presents a fertile 
theme for speculation and doubt. Rejecting of course the sim- 
ple narrative of Scripture, they deem it far more rational to 
make the several varieties of mankind spring each from a sepa- 
rate source, whether the agency of Deity be called in to pro- 
duce such a result, or whether, as too many of them are inclined 
to believe, it be effected without this aid. It is difficult to con- 
ceive, however, what we are to gain by adopting this supposition, 
and by making separate creations of parts of our race to have 
occurred, instead of bringing all the human family from common 
progenitors. The varieties of color, and the different configu- 
rations of the skull, remain still to be accounted for; and, as 
the Deity always operates by secondary causes, they can 
only be accounted for on physical grounds; while the curious 
and striking affinities in language, which become so powerful an 
auxiliary in substantiating the narrative of the sacred writings, 
offer to the opponents of that narrative a difficulty which they 
cannot surmount. 

The strongest arguments, however, in favor of the opinion, 
that extraneous circumstances have occasioned, in the lapse of 
ages, the varieties which now mark tke great family of mankind, 
are those derived from the changes which have occurred in the 
case of many of the inferior animals. If, for example, the dog 
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in its native state, exhibits always nearly the same characteris- 
tics, and yet when domesticated forms so many various species, 
may not this furnish us with a clue to our present inquiry ?* 
The effect of civilization and refinement on the human race 
would seem to be precisely analogous to that of domestication 
on the inferior animals; and a remarkable instance of this kind 
of influence is said to be perceptible among the natives of Hin- 
dostan, where the rigid division into castes has operated for cen- 
turies, and where the same condition of life, and the same occu- 
pations are continued without change through successive gene- 
rations. The artisans, who are of a superior class, are of a 
much lighter complexion than the tillers of the soil; and in 
many of the islands of Polynesia the same difference exists be- 
tween the classes as in Hindostant. 

If, however, this question is ever to be settled conclusively, 
it must be, by the aid of Linguistic science, and to those who 
are anxious to make themselves acquainted with the leading 
principles of this most interesting study, we cannot do better 
than recommend the perusal of the volume, the title of which is 
prefixed to the present article. They will find in it all that is 
requisite for them to know in the outset of their career, and 
they must trust for the rest to their own sagacity and their 
habits of patient discrimination. 





Art. VI.—Natural Theology. By Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France. In 
two volumes. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1836. 


Tue author of this work has long and deservedly held a 
prominent station in the world of letters. Perhaps there is no 
religious writer living whose works have been more widely 
circulated, or who has received a larger tribute of applause. 
His admirers are to be found among all classes of readers, for 


*In Malabar and Guinea, in both of which countries the human species is 
black, it is worthy of observation that there are also several races of animals 
remarkably black. In Guinea, the breeds of dogs and of gallinaceous fowls, 
are black. On the coast of Malabar, it has been remarked, not only that the 
human species is black, but that the monkeys of that country are of the same 
color, and that the gallinaceous fowls are termed ‘“ blackamoor pullens,” 
having not only their plumage but also their skin and even bones as black as 
jet. Prichard, vol. 2. p. 562. 

+t Dunglisons Physiology, vol. 2. p. 475. 
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there are in his works marks of genius enough to command the 
respect of men of intellect, and expansion and repetition enough 
to render their perusal easy to undisciplined minds. A warm 
glow of imagination is thrown over the whole, and is by no 
means one of the least efficient causes of his popularity. All 
critics agree in regarding his style as in some respects exceed- 
ingly vicious ; still, it is so strongly tinged with the enthusiasm 
of his mind, that it is often read without offence and even with 
pleasure by men of correct and cultivated taste, provided they 
are at leisure to proceed as slowly in quest of thought as the 
author’s feats of amplification necessarily require. His style ap- 
“i to us to be a picture of the workings of his mind, and 
ence, according to the definition of some, it must be a good 
one. He seems to give the natural history of every idea, from 
its first dawning upon the mind till by dint of expanding and 
rolling it, he has given it some degree of distinctness and pre- 
cision. After this, he contents himself with merely an occa- 
sional repetition, sometimes in language which shows, that 
when he has fairly possessed himself of an idea, he can express 
it without abusing too greatly the license of sporting with the 
authentic English language. But this power is very sparingly 
exercised, in order, we suppose, that he may exhibit the sur- 
passing copiousness of the Chalmerico-English tongue. We 
think he was not, in his younger days, rebuked with sufficient 
severity for his sins against taste. Delighted with the splendor 
of his imagination, and impressed with the force of his reasonings, 
critics gave themselves wholly to admiration. Had they exercised 
their prerogative aright, perhaps he might have been taught to 
respect the time and patience of his readers, and the purity and 
precision of the English language. It is now too late to look 
for a change. Indeed, judging from some portions of the work 
before us, we should think matters are rather growing worse. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with separating his valu- 
able thoughts from their superfluous drapery, and indulge his 
exuberant diction as one of the characteristics of his genius. 
Notwithstanding our sense of Dr. Chalmers’ faults as a 
writer, we are always glad to meet with the productions of his 
= His mind, if not of the first, is of a very superior order. 
ith such it is most profitable to commune. Even when the 
teachings of such a mind are mingled with error, they may be 
more profitable than the accurate writings of lesser intellects. 
There is a spirit imbibed which leads to’progress. The writer 
who furnishes the greatest number of discovered truths is not 
the most profitable, but the one that gives excitement and direc- 
tion to the mind in the discovery of truth for itself. 
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Natural theology has of late attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, owing in part to the well known bequest of the late Ear] of 
Bridgewater: and here in passing we would express the wish, 
that the wealthy of our own land would consider how easily 
they can command the efforts of the highest intellects, and 
how worthily a portion of their wealth might be employed in 
directing those efforts for the improvement and happiness of 
their fellow men. We rejoice that a subject so intimately con- 
nected with the foundgtion of our happiness and hopes is 
receiving increased attention. Too long has the physical in- 
quirer contented himself with simply learning the laws of nature, 
and stopping short of the inference which would throw a sub- 
limity over all his inquiries. 

It is our design to present to our readers a brief account of 
the train of thought pursued in the work before us, and to offer 
some remarks which may serve, perhaps, to place some of the 
topics discussed in a clearer light. 

The following topics are treated preliminary to entering on 
the direct argument for the being and attributes of God, viz :— 
the distinction between the ethics and the objects of theology — 
Dr. Samuel Clarke’s argument a priori—Mr. Hume’s objection 
to the argument @ posteriori—and the hypothesis that the world 
is eternal. By the objects of theology are meant the facts re- 
specting the existence and attributes of God—by the ethics, the 
perceptions of duty which the presentation of those facts to the 
mind necessarily awaken, or rather, to give his prevailing use 
of the term, the nature which renders us capable of such per- 
ceptions.* Thus, when one sustains towards another the rela- 
tion of benefactor, the latter immediately (by means of his 
“ethics,” Dr. C. would say) feels that gratitude is due, and 
when God is presented to the mind, by the same principle of 
his constitution, he feels that obedience and homage are due. 
The ethics exist independently of the facts that set them agoing, 
just as the mathematics exist independently of the facts to which 
they are applied. The facts in natural philosophy are the result 
of observation, the mathematics which are applied to them are 
received by a different and peculiar evidence of their own; so 
the facts of theology are the result of observation, the ethics of 
theology are perceived by their own evidence. Were the ob- 
jects of theology utterly unknown, the ethics would still exist, 
ready to be awakened and affected by the presentation of 


* The author uses the term ethics in two senses—sometimes for duties per- 
ceived, and sometimes for the nature rendering us capable of such perceptions. 
The latter, as noticed above, isthe prevailing use of the terminthe chapter under 
eonsideration. 
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appropriate objects. When we pass from the terrestrial to the 
celestial in natural philosophy, there is a change in the facts, 
but the mathematics we apply to the facts are the same; so 
when we pass from the terrestrial to the celestial in theology 
(that is, from natural to revealed theology) there is a change in 
the facts, but the ethics are the same. The telescope is to na- 
tural philosophy what revelation is to natural theology. Since 
man is possessed of these principles, or ethics, or of this moral 
nature, the presentation of any object of theology imposes a 
felt obligation. However obscure the object may be, still some 
obligation will be felt. The possibility, or even the imagination 
of a God, imposes the obligation to inquire after him, and such 
a possibility cannot be denied—for no man can positively say 
there is no God, unless he is omniscient—for, granting that there 
are no vestiges of a God where he has been, yet there are other 
regions of the universe unvisited by him, and he does not know 
but that there such vestiges may be found. 

This distinction between the ethics and objects of theology 
is dwelt upon at large, and exhibited in a great variety of aspects 
and applications. The chapter is a valuable one on account of 
the just and impressive views it gives of our moral constitution. 
Though these views were long since unfolded by Butler, and 
have been recognized by Stewart and others, yet owing to the 
material, or, at least, the unspiritual influence of the philosophy 
of Locke and Paley, there is great need of repetition and noon- 
day clearness on this subject. The light, we are happy to be- 
lieve, is increasing ; juster views respecting our moral nature 
are gradually extending, and we trust the day is not far distant, 
when the doctrines of those writers who have denied to man 
the possession of a moral nature, and have made him dependent 
on sense for what little of factitious spirituality they are con- 
strained to allow him, will be consigned to merited neglect. 
Too long have these doctrines held their place in our academic 
halls, upheld by the authority of those who through merit or 
courtesy have received the appellation of great. 

The next topic is the argument a priori. Of this Dr. Chal- 
mers justly regards Dr. Clarke asthe great patron, and confines 
his remarks to the reasonings given under the third proposition, 
or the “Demonstration of the Being and attributes of God.” 
We will first state the argument as given by Clarke ; we shall 
then give the views of Dr. Chalmers respecting it. The argu- 
ment of Dr. Clarke is contained in the following extracts from 
his “ Demonstration.” We must first, however, give his defini- 
tion of necessary existence : “It is to exist by an absolute neces- 
sity originally in the nature of the thing itself.” “ Now a neces- 
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sity absolutely such in its own nature, is nothing else but its be- 
ing a plain impossibility, or implying a contradiction to suppose 
the contrary. For instance: the relation of equality between 
twice two and four is an absolute necessity, only because it is 
an immediate contradiction in terms to suppose them unequal. 
This is the only idea we can frame of an absolute necessity.” 
We now proceed to the demonstration: “ When,” says Dr. 
Clarke, “ we are endeavoring to suppose that there is no being 
in the universe that exists necessarily, we always find in our 
minds some ideas, as of infinity and eternity, which to re- 
move, that is to suppose that there is no Being, no substance in 
the universe, to which these attributes, or modes of existence 
are necessarily inherent, is a contradiction in the very terms. 
For modes and attributes exist only by the existence of the 
subject to which they belong. Now he that can suppose 
eternity and immensity (and consequently the substance by 
whose existence these modes or attributes exist) removed out of 
the universe, may, if he please, as easily remove the relation of 
equality between twice two and four.” “That to suppose im- 
mensity removed out of the universe, or not necessarily eternal 
is an express contradiction, is intuitively evident to every one 
who attends to his own ideas, and considers the essential na- 
ture of things. To suppose any part of space removed, is to 
suppose it removed from and out of itself: and to suppose the 
whcle to be taken away is supposing it to be taken away from 
itself, that is to be taken away while it still remains.” The 
argument reduced to its simplest form maybe expressed as 
follows: Space and time necessarily exist; they are attri- 
butes, and hence necessarily imply a subject, a substance ; that 
substance is God. In this way Dr. Clarke thinks he has achiev- 
ed a demonstration a priori. 

We will now give Dr. Chalmers’ objections to this reason- 
ing, in his own language :— 

“He confounds, we think, a logical with an actual impossibility. 
Insomuch that if the conception of the non-existence of any actual 
thing involve in it no logical impossibility, then that thing is not ne- 
cessarily existent. He applies the same test to the things of which it 
is alleged that they necessarily exist, as to the propositions of which it 
is alleged that they are necessarily true. He holds that if things do 
necessarily exist,we cannot conceive these things not to be, just as when 
propositions have in them an axiomatic certainty, we cannot conceive 
these things not to be true. And so on the other hand, if we can 
conceive any existent thing not to be, then that thing exists, but does 
not exist necessarily. It has not the ground of its existence in itself— 
even as a necessary truth has its evidence or the ground of its trueness 

VOL. I.—NO. I. 19 
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in itself. And therefore, the ground of its existence must be in an- 
other besides itself. It must have had a beginning. It must not have 
existed from eternity.” Vol. i. p. 101—2. 

“ The logical is made to be identical with, or made to be the test 
or measure of the actual or the physical necessity. The one is con- 
founded with the other; and this we hold to be the first fallacy of the 
a priori argument.” p. 104. 

“ But we have only touched upon what may be called the negative 
part of the a priori argument—that by which matter is divested of 
self-existence. Thence, on the stepping stone of actual matter, exist- 
ent though not self-existent, we might pass by inference to a superior 
and antecedent Being from whom it hath sprung. But this were 
descending to the a posteriori argument— whereas the high pretension 
is, that in the light of the same principle which enables the mind to 
discard from all matter the property of self-existence, may it without 
the intervention of any derived or created thing lay immediate hold 
on the truth of a self-existent God. This forms what we might call 
the positive part of the a priori argument.” p. 105—6. 

“ Now it is at the transition which the argument makes from the 
necessary existence of space and time to the necessary existence of 
God, that we apprehend the second fallacy to be. Eternity and im- 
mensity, it is allowed, are not substances—they are only attributes, 
and, incapable as they are of existing of themselves, they necessarily 
suppose a substantive Being in which they are inherent. ‘ For modes 
and attributes,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘exist only by the existence of the 
substance to which they belong.’ The denial then of such a Being is 
held to be tantamount to the denial both of infinite space, and of ever- 
lasting successive duration—and so such denial involves contradiction 
init. It is with him a contradiction in terms to assert no immensity 
and no eternity ; and to suppose there is no Being in the universe to 
which these attributes or modes of existence are necessarily inherent 
is also a contradiction in terms. Now, it is here we think the non- 
sequitur lies. We do not perceive how boundless space and bound- 
less duration imply either a material or immaterial substratum in which 
these may reside as but the modes or qualities. We can conceive un- 
limited space empty, and empty for ever of all substances whether ma- 
terial or immaterial—and we see neither logical nor mathematical 
impossibility in the way of such a conception. We do not feel, with 
Dr. Clarke, that the notion of immense space as if it were absolutely 
nothing, is an express contradiction. Nor do we feel aught to con- 
vince us in the scholastic plausibility of such sentences as the follow- 
ing : ‘For nothing is that which has no properties or modes whatever. 
That is to say, it is that of which nothing can truly be affirmed, and of 
which every thing can truly be denied, which is not the case of im- 
mensity or space.’ In spite of this we can imagine no eternal and 
infinite Being in the universe-—-we can imagine an infinite nothing ; 
nor do we feel that in so doing, we imagine eternity and immensity 
removed out of the universe while they at the same time still continue 
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there. ‘There is nothing, it appears to us, in this scholastic jingle 
about modes and substances, that leads by any firm and solid pathway 
to the stupendous conclusion of a God. Both space and time can be 
conceived without a substance of which they are but the attributes— 
nor is it all clear that these modes imply a substantive Being to which 
they belong. Now the main stay of the a priori argument is that 
eternity and immensity are modes—and as we cannot rid ourselves 
of the conception of a stable existence in the modes, so neither can we 
rid ourselves of the conception of an existent substance to which these 
modes belong. We repeat that we have no faith in the product of 
such excogitation as this——and should as little think of building upon it 
a system of theism, as we should of subordinating the realities of his- 
tory or nature to the mere technology of the schoolmen.” p. 107—-8. 


Such are the objections urged by Dr. Chalmers, and they 
are certainly valid as against Clarke’s argument—resting upon 
the assumption, that infinite space and time are attributes. 
But it may be observed in passing, that there is another way 
of putting the argument a priori, to which these criticisms of 
Chalmers do not apply —that namely, which asserts the logical 
conception of an Infinite and Eternal Being, (the possible ex- 
istence of God) as involving for our minds, an invincible 
belief in the actual existence of such a being; in other words, 
that the rea of God, proves the reality of God. This is a 
question which we cannot now discuss. We shall dismiss this 
part of the subject with simply remarking, that we do not 
attach any particular value to the so-called a priori arguments 
for the Divine existence. 

We go on with our author. He next considers Mr. 
Hume’s objection to the argument, a posteriori. Hume as- 
serts, (and Dr. Chalmers thinks with reason) that the in- 
ference of design from its effects, is the result of experi- 
ence. We have seen a watchmaker make a watch, when- 
ever therefore we see a watch, we, from our experience, 
infer that it was made by a watchmaker. Now we have 
never seen a world made, and hence have no experience 
on which to ground. the inference of a worldmaker. The 
world is a singular effect, (if effect it be) and we can logically in- 
fer nothing respecting its cause. Such is the objection of Hume. 

Dr. Reid, and after him Stewart, assert, that the inference 
of design, is not the result of experience, but is intuitive—that 
on surveying the world, we intuitively or necessarily infer, that 
it is the result of design. They affirm, that this inference is 
grounded on an original principle of our nature, which had 
previously escaped observation. For this Dr. Chalmers sharp- 
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ly rebukes them, and contends, that Hume must be met on his 
own ground. He contends that we have a sufficiency of 
experience on which to ground our inference for a maker of 
the world, meaning by the world, the system of things it con- 
tains. We every day witness the adaptation of means to an 
end, in connection with a designer, and this furnishes us, in prin- 
ciple, with the requisite experience. We may meet with a 
watch very different in many respects from the one we saw in 
the process of making, yet when we see in it the adaptation 
of means to the end, viz. the indication of time, we as readily 
and as logically infer a watchmaker as if, in every minute 
particular of form and structure, it resembled the one we saw 
——— from the hands of the artisan. The fallacy of 

ume lay in overlooking the distinction between what is essen- 
tial, and what is merely circumstantial in the effect. That 
which is essential to our inferring a maker for the world, the 
adaptation of means to an end in connection with a design- 
ing intellect, we have witnessed in numberless instances. 
We think Dr. Chalmers’ view of this matter is sound and satis- 
factory. 

While our author so indignantly rebukes Reed and Stewert, 
for “unnecessarily multiplying” the original principles of our 
constitution, he in the same breath warmly contends for the adop- 
tion of a new principle of his own discovery; while he denies 
that our inference of design from its effects is intuitive, he 
asserts, that our expectation of nature’s future constancy is not 
the result of experience, because forsooth there is no way by 
which “the past can be converted i:s‘o the future.” At first we 
could not see why he should so warmly contend for this princi- 
ple, unless it were that it might take the place of the one above - 
mentioned ; in another part of the volume we discovered the 


reason. He assumes the expectation of nature’s constancy as 


a part of the constitution of the mind, and then considers the 
fuct of nature’s constancy, as a remarkeble instance of the adapta- 
tion of external nature to the constitution of mind. . We shall 
not enter into an examination of the soundness of this principle, 
but content ourselves by remarking that in our opinion his rea- 
sonings in support of it, are by no means forcible, and he has 
taken no notice of the objections that may be brought against 
his views. 7 

Our author next proceeds to consider the hypothesis that 
the world is eternal. Is the world, (it may be asked,) in truth 
an effect? Why not take for granted the eternity of its being, 
instead of supposing it to be the product of another, and taking 
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for granted the eternity of His being? We can no more com- 
prehend His past eternity, than the past eternity of matter. 

To these questions Dr.Chalmers replies, here we have proof 
of the commencement of the present material economy, but no 
such proof of the commencement of the mental economy that 
may have preceded it. From observation and history we be- 
come acquainted with the commencement of the present order 
of things, and from it we ascend to the mind which caused it— 
we do not go still further back because we have no indications, 
no proof, that this mind has had a commencement. 

The proof of the recency of the present order of things is 
twofold. The first is historical (history, he thinks, is resolvable 
into ohservation,) and is contained in the Scriptures. It is no 
objection to this history that it is recorded and handed down by 
the sacred writers, if it had come down to us through credi- 
ble profane historians it would be received without question. 

The second proof is drawn from- such facts as these—the 
recency of science—the limited range of historical traditions, 
reaching backward but a few thousand years—the vastness of 
man’s capacity of improvement contrasted with the smallness 
of his progress—the structure of the earth; on this last topic 
he dwells at length in a subsequent part of his work. But the 
main argument for the commencement of the terrestrial econ- 
omy is found in the Scriptures. 

It will no doubt appear singular to many, if not to all of our 
readers, that a writer should have recourse to revelation when 
treating of Natural Theology. It is true that he refers to the 
Bible, not as revelation, but as mere history. But in this view of 
the case, it is granting, that the doctrine of the world’s com- 
mencement, could not be proved, had not a revelation been 
given, as the facts now are, in the absence of all profane histo- 
rical proof. But, in truth, his reference to the Scriptures is 
strictly a reference to revelation ; for the doctrine of creation is 
a doctrine of revelation. It cannot, as he supposes, be resolved 
into observation. The sacred writers did not see the world 
created, nor did they receive their information from those who 
did. The creation of the world was to Adam a doctrine of reve- 
lation. If there were extant authentic histories that were writ- 
ten in the precints of the garden, they could not furnish the evi- 
dence Dr. C. thinks he derives from the Scriptures, unless they 
were to contain the testimony of those who stood by and saw 
creation start into being at the fiat of Jehovah. 

There is no propriety, then, in going to the Scriptures for 
proof in support of the doctrines of Natural Theology. The 
very object of our inquiries in Natura] Theology is to see how 
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far we can go—how much we can learn respecting God and 
duty without the aid of revelation. And when in these inqui- 
ries we avoid the light the Bible furnishes, we are not doing it 
disrespect: when we are left to the dim twilight of Natural 
Theology, we know better how to estimate the bright beams of 
Revealed Theology. 

But while it does not seem to us to be necessary to take this 
method of proving that the world is an effect before we can 
proceed to reason a posteriori; we think the answer that was 
made to the objection that the world is a singular effect, is suffi- 
cient to show also that the world is an effect. We have had 
experience of adaptations of means to ends in connection with 
a designing mind, sufficient to authorize us logically to infer that 
the numberless adaptations we meet with in the terrestrial econ- 
omy are effects of a designing mind. We do not think it au- 
thorizes us to infer that the matter of the world is an effect. 
We agree with Dr. Brown in thinking that unorganized and 
shapeless matter would never give us information of a God. 
The creation of matter out of nothing is strictly a doctrine of 
revelation. 

Having thus disposed of his preliminary topics, he proceeds 
to consider the proofs of the being of a God in the dispositions 
of matter. He points out the distinction between the laws of 
matter, and the dispositions of matter with reference to those 
laws. This shows us where the strength of the argument lies: 
it is in the dispositions or collocations of matter, rather than 
in the laws. “We can,” he remarks, “ imagine all the present 
and existing laws of matter to be in full operation ; and just 
for the want of a right local disposition of parts, the universe 
might be that wild and undigested medley of things in which 
no one trace or character of a designing architect was at all 
discernible.” The refraction of light in its passage from a rarer 
to a denser medium might have obtained in a chaos as well as 
ina world. ‘The wisdom that formed the eye is not so much 
indicated by the law, as by the adaptation of the parts of this 
organ to the law. If all the present dispositions of matter 
were destroyed, there is nothing in the present laws of matter 
which has even so much as a tendency to restore them. Athe- 
ists have overlooked this distinction, and gone upon the assump- 
tion that the strength of the argument for a God lies in the laws 
of matter, and hence when they have reduced the number of 
these by referring several to one more general, they think they 
have lessened the strength of the argument. But in truth this 
does not touch the stronger argument drawn from the disposi- 
tions of matter. If there ever was atime when the colloca- 
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tions were not, there is no virtue in the laws that can account 
for their commencement “or that supercedes the fiat of a God.” 

This distinction is, as the reader will at once perceive, a just 
and very important one. Dr. Chalmers does not claim to be 
the first that has noticed it. It has not been dwelt upon suf- 
ficiently by preceding writers. Paley, otherwise so admirable 
in the details of the argument from design, scarcely adverts to it. 

The argument drawn from the terrestrial collocations is 
stronger than that drawn from the celestial collocations, the 
commencement of the terrestrial economy being proved. The 
very theories which infidel geologists have brought against the 
the narrative of Moses, Dr. C. contends contain palpable 

roof of the commencement of the present order of things. 
Under all the systems that ascribe to matter an indefinite an- 
tiquity, each successive economy is supposed to contain within 
itself the elements of decay. Whence then the origin,or whence 
the existence of the present order and races? Natural science 
forbids the doctrine of spontaneous generation, and the trans- 
mutation of old species into new ones:—these collocations re- 
quire the finger of a God. 

Dr. C. thinks the speculations of infidel geologists have given 
unnecessary alarm, and that some pious geologists have done 
disservice to the cause of religion by engaging in the controversy 
without a sufficient preparation of natural science, and by at- 
taching too much importance to it, as through the truth and 
authority of revelation depended on it. To this we would add 
the fact, that the science is not sufficiently advanced to be, in 
regard to revelation, the basis either of attack or defence: the 
facts and observations are very few compared with the conclu- 
sions drawn from them. Sweeping conclusions drawn from 
such limited observations, would not be tolerated in any other 
science. Moreover, sufficient care has not been taken to discover 
the true state of the facts,on which infidel objections have been 
founded. Much labor and ingenuity have been wasted in en- 
deavoring to explain away what have not proved to be facts 
at all. 

Our author next proceeds to treat of the proofs for the Being 
and character of God, found in the constitution of the human 
mind, ‘This is a department of the argument that has scarcely 
been touched upon by preceding writers, on natural theology. 
It furnishes an argument of a peculiar and highly effective cha- 
racter. It affords a more satisfactory demonstration of the 
Divine attributes, than can possibly be gathered from the am- 
biguous phenomena of the external world. 

The first argument for the moral character, and by infer- 
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ence, for the existence of God, is drawn from the existence 
and supremacy of conscience. “This,” he says, “is one of 
those truths not come at by a series of stepping stones, but 
seen at once in the light of what may be termed an instant 
manifestation.” Still like many other truths of this class, it 
needs to be brought fairly before the mind, and to have the 
obstructions to the light that beams from it removed. This 
is done by our author in the chapter, entitled the supremacy of 
conscience. It indeed contains few, if any ideas that are not 
to be found in Butler, and the same may be said of all the good 
books on the principles of morals that have appeared since 
his time. The copious commentary before us will do good: the 
truth will be apprehended by some minds who can apprehend 
only by means of iteration. The swell that he awakens will 
cause others to give heed to the subject, who would never sus- 
pect that any thing profound and important can be uttered 
with the modesty and simplicity that characterises the prince 
of reasoners. Butler’s doctrines, on the principles of morals, 
have been slowly working their way, maugre the influence of 
Paley, whose disservice to the cause of moral philosophy can 
scarcely be atoned for by his admirable works on natura! the- 
ology and evidences of Christianity. 

The argument for a God which is founded on the suprem- 
acy of conscience, Dr. C. thinks, is of more force than all 
other arguments put together for originating and upholding the 
natural theism which there is in the world. 

The argument insisted on in this chapter, is briefly this: 
conscience is the governing power of the soul, it authoritatively 
decides on the moral character of actions, rewards the perform- 
ance of right actions with pleasure, and punishes the perform- 
ance of wrong ones with pain. That Being who has placed 
this power within us, it is plain, loveth righteousness and hateth 
iniquity. 

The second argument is drawn from the inherent pleasure 
of the virtuous, and the inherent misery of the vicious affec- 
tions. There is in the exercise of a virtuous affection, a plea- 
sure distinct from that arising from the approbatien of con- 
science. The two are distinct of themselves, but the contin- 
gent union of them, in the case of every virtuous affection, 
gives a multiple force to the conclusion, that God is the lover of 
virtue.—The opposite of this is true of the vicious affec- 
tions. : 
But some may say there is a pleasure attending the exer- 
cise of the vicious affections—there is pleasure, for instance, in 
the gratification of anger and revenge. To this it may be 
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replied: By the universal law and nature of affection, the 
attainment of the object of any desire is attended with some 
degree of pleasure. In the virtuous affections there is the 
inherent pleasure of pursuit, and if successful, the pleasure 
inseparable from attamment or gratification. In the vicious 
affection there is the inherent misery of pursuit (witness the 
corrosion of heart, in the exercise of rage and envy) and the 
pleasure attending the gratification. This is all the pleasure 
which is enjoyed. When disappointed, there is unmingled 
pain. 

The third argument is drawn from the power and opera- 
tion of habit. The fact that we are so constituted, that perse- 
verance in virtue renders the path more and more easy, until 
we shall come to a point where virtue shall be the element of 
the soul—and that perseverance in vice tends to the opposite 
point, shows, in the opinion of Dr. C., that God is a moral gov- 
ernor, or at least indicates his love and favor to righteousness. 
—We confess we do not see any force in this argument: 
taken by itself, for aught we can see, it would prove him to be 
a favorer of vice as well as virtue. The operation of the prin- 
ciple in reference to each is the same. Dr. C. anticipates this 
objection, but does not (to our mind at least) satisfactorily 
remove it. 

“ Evidences for a God, in the adaptation of external nature 
to the mental constitution of man,” is the next subject consid- 
ered. By external nature, he means all that is external to an 
individual mind. Hence all the minds around him are a part 
of external nature, and the only part of external nature that is 
considered in treating of adaptations, in this portion of the 
work. To call mind a part of external nature, is an abuse of 
language. He was in the first instance led to this abuse of 
terms, in order to bring his Bridgewater Treatise ostensibly 
within the provisions of the will of the noble earl. On the pro- 
priety of evading the real subject indicated by the said will, we 
stop not toremark. There is certainly no reason why he should 
not call things by their right names, in the present treatise, and 
many reasons why he should. 

The first fact that he here dwells upon (we hold it absurd 
to call it an adaptation of external nature) relates to the quick- 
ening and correction conscience receives from the influence of 
other minds, of society. When the mind of a man is blinded 
by prejudice or passion, “their unperverted and unwarped con- 
sciences, (because free from the delusions that encompass his 
own,) give forth a righteous sentence—they enlist his con- 
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science upon their side, which then reasserts its power, and 
again speaks to him in a voice of thunder.” This influence of 
society is in continual operation, tending more to prevent crime 
than to punish it. 

The second fact noticed under this head is, that the inhe- 
rent pleasures of virtue, and the mherent pains of vice, are 
greatly increased by the influence of society. For instance, 
the exercise of benevolence towards another is in itself plea- 
sant—this is the original pleasure: then there is the feeling 
awakened in him who is the object of kindness, for in the con- 
scious possession of another’s good will, there is a distinct en- 
joyment: then there is the pleasurable feeling of gratitude, and 
this sends back “a delicious incense to him who awakened it.” 
Thus in the play of the virtuous affections between man and 
man, a large amount of enjoyment is generated. Let there be 
perfect virtue, and, notwithstanding the physical ills that exist, 
there would be an approximation at least to perfect happiness 
among men. 

The opposite of all this is true in the play and prevalence 
of the vicious affections. 

Again, by the operation of habit, the susceptibilities of child- 
hood are placed under the influence of that ascendant senior- 
ity which precedes or goes before it. This it is true, may tell 
either in favor of virtue or vice; our author labors (without 
success we think) to show that the preponderance is in favor 
of the former. 

He next notices what he calls “subordinate adaptations 
of external nature, to the moral constitution of man.” Under 
this head he treats of the influence of anger in preserving good 
order in society, and of the principle of shame in restraining 
from licentiousness. He does not draw from these an argu- 
ment for the moral character of God. They lead us rather 
“to admire the wisdom of that economy, by which even with- 
out virtue, individuals may be made through the mutual action 
and reaction of their emotions, to form the materials of a soci- 
ety that shall stand.” 

The affections that conduce to the political well-being of 
society, are next considered. First, the affections that gather 
mankind into families: he dilates on the advantage that is thus 
secured to the well being of the whole, and convincingly shows 
~ the folly of those cosmopolites who would eradicate these im- 
pelling forces and substitute others in their room. In so doing 
he takes occasion to dwell on his favorite topic of poor laws. 

The second principle considered is what ke terms the 
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possessory feeling, which gives rise to the parceling out of 
this world among individual proprietaries. Prior possession is fol- 
lowed by this instinctive possessory feeling, and any improve- 
ments made on what is thus possessed by our industry, strength- 
ens this feeling. This is the origin of our own sense of property. 
It is not the result of legal enactment. It is anterior to law. 
The sense of property is anterior to a sense of justice. Justice 
does not originate the proprietary feeling in the heart of any 
individual—it only arbitrates between the proprietary claims 
and feelings of different individuals after they have arisen from 
other principles of our constitution. So strong is the influence 
of the possessory feeling in giving a sense of property, that when 
violence has wrested property from its lawful owners, the new 
possessors in time acquire a right which is sanctioned by law, 
and the sense of equity in the community. Thus “if at end of 
half a century, those outcasts of a great revolutionary hurri- 
cane, the descendants of a confiscated noblesse, were to rally 
and combine for the recovery of their domains, they would be 
met in the encounter, not by the force of the existing govern- 
ment only, but by the outraged and resentful feelings of the 
existing proprietors, whose possessory and prescriptive rights, 
now nurtured into full and firm establishment, would in addition 
to the sense of interest, enlist even the sense of justice on their 
side.” 

Had a legislator of supreme wisdom and power aimed at 
establishing the best scheme for increasing the wealth and 
comforts of society, he could have devised nothing more effec- 
tua! than the existing constitution of property. The principles 
of our nature which lead to these results bespeak the finger of 
a wise and benevolent God. 

Dr. Chalmers assigns as a reason for expatiating at large on 
the origin and rights of property, the fact that it is on this sub- 
ject that “our writers on jurisprudence have sent forth the 
greatest amount of doubtful and unsatisfactory metaphysics.” 
He thinks “the whole obscurity on this subject has arisen from 
treating an original,.as though it were a derived affection.” 
The author’s views on this subject we think are in the main, 
just, and the chapter is well worthy the study of the political 
philosopher. It contains much indeed that has very little to do 
with natural theology. 

In the next chapter, entitled “ the affections which conduce 
to the economic well being of society,” he reasons by showing 
that a “lesson of sound theology may be gathered from the 
errors and evils of unsound legislation—on those occasions 
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where the wisdom of man comes into conflict and collision 
with the wisdom of God.” This is done, he thinks, in the 
English tythe system, and poor laws. On these he dwells at 
large as he is wont. In an article on Natural Theology, we 
shall not pursue our author in his excursions into the region of 
tithes and poor laws. ; 

We come next to the “ adaptations of the material world to 
the mental constitution.” Here are noticed the arrangements 
for learning—the power of music to awaken emotion, an emo- 
tion tending, at least, to virtue—our instinctive belief (possessed 
prior to experience) of the future constancy of nature’s pro- 
cesses, and the counterpart verification of this belief in the 
actual history of things—the harmony between the results of 
abstract intellectual processes, and the realities of external na- 
ture, exemplified in all the sciences and especially the physico- 
mathematical—the conversion of isolated phenomena, remote, 
and at first view having no conceivable relation to human 
affairs—the conversion of these to some important use, as for 
example, the occultations and emersions of Jupiter’s satellites in 
the computations of longitude and the consequent improvement 
of navigation—the means that contribute to the fertility and 
perpetuity of soils, so that there may be support for some who 
may contribute to adorn society, and pursue those difficult and 
lengthened investigations which may result in beneficial appli- 
cations—the diversities of science and the correspondent tastes 
and talents among men—the general proportion of the intellec- 
tual powers; (the excess of one faculty might amount to an 
intellectual malady, just as an excess of sensibility in hearing 
amounts to a disease ;) the tendency on the part of some to 
adhere to things as they are, and the love of novelty on the part 
of others, as these, restraining each other, work safe and benefi- 
cial results. 

These are facts that illustrate the wisdom and goodness of 
God, but some of them can with no propriety be regarded as 
adaptations of the material world to the mental constitution. 
As it is a mere question of arrangement, we shall not dwell 
upon it. 

The next argument for the righteous character of God is 
drawn from the capacities of the world for making a virtuous 
species happy. The chapter opens with a rebuke to those 
theologians who would generalize the character of God into 
one single moral perfection, viz. benevolence. This leads them 
in their reasonings in favor of the infinite benevolence of God, 
to have recourse to arithmetic, to balancing the phenomena of 
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good and evil as they would the columns of a ledger, and hold 
the difficulty to be solved by the preponderance of the former 
over the latter. But even allowing this preponderance, there 
is still a difficulty, viz. why under a being of infinite power and 
infinite benevolence, should there be suffering at all? From 
this diffiulty refuge is taken in the assumption of a future state, 
where, it is also assumed, all the disorders of the present scene 
are to be repaired, and full compensation made for the suffer- 
ings of our earthly existence. In their reasonings, the doctrine 
of immortality is required to prove the benevolence of God, 
and the benevolence of God is required to prove the doctrine 
of immortality. All these difficulties and absurdities are avoided 
by relinquishing the theory that God’s only attribute is benevo- 
lence, and by attending to the full lesson which these pheno- 
mena of good and evil are capable of teaching. In regard to 
our race, at least, suffering is mainly resolvable into moral 
causes. Suffering then, as the result of wickedness, may not 
indicate the negative of benevolence, but the reality or presence 
of another attribute, even justice. Instead of extinguishing the 
evidence of one perfection, it may leave its evidence entire, and 
bring to view another perfection. With this view of the divine 
character, the evils of the present may form sume argument 
for a future world. Taking into view the present indications of 
righteousness in God, from the many unsettled questions of 
justice here, we may infer a future theatre of decision and 
recompense. The force of this argument, we would remark, 
depends on the amount of proof there is contained in the present 
phenomena for the justice of God. Because injustice reigns 
here, there will be an hereafter where justice will reign, is as 
logical, as if we were to say because a man has been dishonest 
here, he will be honest when across the sea. Reasoning no 
more conclusive has not unfrequently been urged from the 
pulpit. Our author has done good service by settling this ques- 
tion in a clear and convincing light. 

The true argument for this divine character should, he 
thinks, be founded on the means which abound in the world for 
making a virtuous species happy. He contends we are so con- 
structed and accommodated, that in the vast majority of cases, 
if we were morally right, we should be physically happy. And 
what must be the character of the Being who formed the world 
with adjustments tending to this end? “ Would a God, who 
loved iniquity, and who hated righteousness, have created such 
a world? 

One other argument for the immortality of the soul besides 
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the one above alluded to is given. To every desire or every 
faculty in man, or the inferior animals, there is a counterpart 
object in external nature. There is light for the eye, food for 
the appetite of hunger, society for the love of fellowship, &c. 
Now man has aspirations in his heart for which the universe 
has no antitype to offer, unless he is immortal; there would be 
an exception to the general law of adaptation. On this argu- 
ment, however, he does not lay any peculiar stress. 

He next treats of “man’s limited knowledge of God ;” re- 
bukes the rashness that is sometimes exhibited in theological 
speculations, and commends the modesty that characterises the 
mot of Bacon. There are many conceivable topics of 

uman thought, in regard to which there is no evidence on the 
one side or the other, because they lie beyond the reach of 
human inquiry, but these can have no effect on topics that do lie 
within the legitimate reach. A heavenly body may lie beyond 
the reach of our telescopes ; we can know nothing about it, but 
in virtue of this very situation, it stands disarmed of all power 
to disturb our conclusions respecting the things that do lie 
within the limits of observation. This principle rightly applied 
will prove a safeguard against many of the delusions of sophistry 
and scepticism. 

He next considers the use of hypotheses in theology. When 
their object is demonstrative, they are to be regarded as 
idle speculations, but when their object is defensive, they are 
worthy of being retained, though for no other service, than to 
neutralize the idle speculations of infidelity. They serve to 
keep in abeyance questions that do not admit of positive solu- 
tion. He instances Liebnitz’s theory of the origin of evil, which 
is stated in the following words: 

“He supposes all the possible forms of 2 universe to have 
been present to the Divine mind from eternity. There must be an 
infinity of such forms, yet all of them must have been present to the 
infinite understanding of God. Only one of them has been realized, 
or embodied into an actual production by an exercise of the creative 
power : of this one God only is the author. He willed the actual uni- 
verse into existence—but he did not will the other forms of universes 
into possibility. They were the objects of his understanding from all 
eternity, just as number and figure were-—and he is no more the au- 
thor of these, than he is the author of his own understanding. He is 
the author only of that one universe which he selected out of all pos- 
sible varieties—and for this reason, that, by the production of it ra- 
ther than any other, he gave being to the proper maximum of good. 
It may so be, that of all the possible forms, that which yields the 
greatest amount of good envelops in it a certain amount ofevil. It 
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was not for the evil but for the good that the universe was called 
out of the region of possibles into the state of a reality—and God in 
selecting it, notwithstanding the evil, did that which was wisest and 
best.” vol. 2d, p. 288. 

This theory the author thinks capable neither of proof nor 
disproof. He does not adopt, though he acknowledges himself 
to be charmed with it. Itis of use in meeting the unwarranted 
assertions of infidels on the origin of evil. A theory of this 
kind “is not sufficient to establish a dogma, but is sufficient for 
the displacing of an objection.” 

Our author proceeds further to show the uses to which hy- 
potheses may be applied, by proposing several by way of answer 
to the objections which are brought against the doctrines of 
a special providence and the efficacy of prayer. It is objected 
that the definite answer of prayer would cause an infringement 
on the known regularities of nature—and further, that we 
never, in fact, witness any such infringements or deviation. 
Our author endeavors to ascertain whether there is any possible 
or hypothetical mode of answering this. By prayer he means a 
real communication between man and God, the asking and re- 
ceiving of favors. He supposes that the power which results 
in the answering of prayer may be applied at a point anterior to 
scientific observation. For example, the prayer for a pros- 
perous voyage may be answered by a favorable wind, the wind 
may have been caused by the condensation of vapor, the vapor 
may have been raised by the action of heat: suppose that we 
carry the retrogressive explanations as far as we can, that is, 
to the uttermost limits of science, and suppose that we find no 
deviation from the established order of nature ; still, ulterior to 
all this, the responsive touch may have been given by the Al- 
mighty, and thus the prayer answered without the thwarting of 
any ascertained laws. ‘The same may take place in regard to 
prayers having reference to a particular state of mind; the 
power may be applied ulterior to the mental laws that come 
within the range of our observation, and thus the prayer be 
answered while, so far as we can see, the usual laws are in con- 
stant operation. He merely proposes this as an hypothesis, that 
cannot be disproved, and thus shows it possible that “ philoso- 
phy may be made to meet and be as one with religion.” 

The work before us closes with a chapter on the defects and 
uses of natural theology. Some, he remarks, suppose, because 
it is defective, it is useless. “It cannot, indeed,” bring down 
the secret of heaven’s economy to earth—but it puts the earth 
into a state of ripeness and respondency for heaven’s revela- 
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tion.” It leads to inquiry—it renders man sensible of wants 
which it cannot meet, and thus prepares him for the gospel. It 
throws powerful light on the being of a God, and enables us to 
“ reach a considerable degree of probability both for his moral 
and natural attributes—but it throws no light on the pardon of 
sin, on the way of reconciliation between offending man and his 
offended Maker. 

Those claim too much for it who represent it as the founda- 
tion of revelation. It is not the foundation of the edifice, “ but 
rather the taper by which we must grope our way to the edi- 
fice.” It is true, natural theology goes before revealed, but it 
is as “the cry of weakness or distress goes before the relief to 
which it aspires, and which it is prompted to seek after. Na- 
tural theology is not the premises and Christianity the conclu- 
sion—the former creates a want that is ‘met only by the latter. 
The former is at best “but a science in transitu”—its lessons 
are those of a preparatory school.” 

We have thus given a brief analysis of this interesting and 
able work—a work on the whole more valuable than any the 
author has previously given to the public. It has indeed his 
usual defects of style, and contains a large amount of repetition, 
and the defects of arrangement at which, in the course of our 
remarks we have hinted, might well be visited with severer 
censure : still there is a vivacity, a strength and originality of 
thought that renders the work a most important contribution to 
the intellectual wealth of the age. This, we think, the reader 
would gather even from our brief analysis, but justice requires us 
to state, that there are many profound remarks, many important 
philosophical principles, contained in the book to which we have 
not adverted, in consequence of their having a less intimate 
connection with natural theology. Ere we bring this article 
to aclose we would present a few interesting topics of this 
nature. 

We are sure that such of our readers as have read and 
comprehended Burke will be delighted with the following ex- 
tract: 

“Jn almost all instances of mental superiority, it will be found, 
that it is a superiority above the average level of the species, in but 
onething—— or that it arises from the predominance of one faculty above 
all the rest. So much is this the case, that when the example does 
occur, of an individual so richly gifted as to excell in two of the 
general or leading powers of the mind, his reputation for the one wil] 
impede the establishment of his reputation for the other. ‘There 
occurs to us one very remarkable case of the injustice, done by men 
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who have but one faculty, to men who are under the misfortune of 
having two. In the writings of Edmund Burke, there has at length 
been discovered a rich mine of profound and strikingly just reflection 
on the philosophy of public affairs. But he felt as well as thought, 
and saw the greatness and beauty of things, as well as their relations ; 
and so, he could at once penetrate the depths, and irradiate the sur- 
face of any object that he contemplated. The light that he flung from 
him entered the very innermost shrines and recesses of his subject ; 
but then it was light tinged with the hues of his own brilliant imagi- 
nation, and many, gazing at the splendor, recognized not the weight 
and wisdom underneath. They thought him superficial, but just be- 
cause themselves arrested at the surface; and either because, with 
the capacity of emotion but without that of judgment, or because 
with the capacity of judgment but without that of emotion—they, from 
the very meagreness and mutilation of their own faculties, were inca- 
pable of that complex homage, due to a complex object which had 
both beauty and truth for its ingredients. Thus it was that the very 
exuberance of his genius injured the man in the estimation of the pig- 
mies around him; and the splendor of his imagination detracted 
from the credit of his wisdom. Fox had the sagacity to see this; 
and posterity now sce it. Now that, instead of a passing meteor, he 
is fixed by authorship in the literary hemisphere, men can make a 
study of him; and be at once regaled by the poetry, and instructed by 
the profoundness of his wondrous lucubrations.” vol. ii. p. 200. 

The discrimination and justness, not to say beauty, of these 
remarks can scarcely fail of being appreciated by all. The pre- 
judice rebuked is a very common one. There are not a few 
even among those who make considerable pretensions to intelli- 
gence, who regard any marked indications of cultivated taste 
and imagination on the part of a speaker or writer as conclu- 
sive proof of a deficiency in the reasoning powers ; and by the 
same logic the lack of taste, coarseness, not to say vulgarity, 
argue the possession of these powers; however profoundly 
latent they may have even been in their operation. The prac- 
tical influence of this state of things is most unhappy. Men 
who are possessed of two faculties exercise but half their power : 
taste and imagination are sacrificed at the shrine of popular 
delusion. 

The fashion of slighting Burke’s philosophy, and of regard- 
ing him asa man of mere imagination, was for a long time very 
prevalent, was even upheld by Robert Hall, owing to the influ- 
ence of violent political party feelings. It has now pretty well 
passed into desuetude, and after this splendid testimony of such 
aman as Chalmers, we trust the last bray of depreciation will 
die away. 
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The following extract breathes the spirit and the philosophy 
of Burke: 

“ And we may here remark a certain neglect of external things 
and external influences, which, however enlightened or transcend. 
ently rational it may seem, is at variance with truth of principle and 
sound philosophy. We would instance the undervaluing of the na- 
tural signs in eloquence, although their effect makes all the difference 
in point of impression and power between spoken and written lan- 
guage—seeing that, superadded to the articulate utterance, the eye 
and the intonations and the gestnres also serve as so many signals of 
conveyance for the transmission of sentiment from one mind to 
another. It is thus that indifference to manner or even to dress, may 
be as grievous a dereliction against the real philosophy of social inter- 
course, as indifference to the attitude and the drapery of figures would 
be against the philosophy of the fine arts. Both proceed on the for- 
getfulness of that adaptation, in virtue of which materialism is 
throughout instinct with principle, and both in its coloring and forms 
gives forth the most significant expressions of it. On this ground too, 
we would affirm, both of state ceremonial and professional costume, 
that neither of them is insignificant ; and that he who in the spirit of 
rash and restless innovation would upset them, as if they were the 
relics of a gross and barbaric age, may be doing violence not only to 
the usages of venerable antiquity, but to the stil] older and more 
venerable constitution of human nature—weakening in truth the bonds 
of social union, by dispensing with certain of those influences which 
the great Author of our constitution designed for the consolidation 
and good order of society. This is not accordant with the philoso- 
phy of Butler, who wrote on “ the use of externals in matters of reli- 
gion,” nor with the philosophy of those who prefer the findings of 
experience, however irreducible to system they may be, to all the 
subtleties or simplifications of unsupported theory.” vol.ii. p. 152. 


If the state of things in Great Britain calls for such remarks, 
much more does the state of things inthis country. Unless the 
radical spirit that is rife be checked, there will soon be no occa- 
sion for the use of the word reverence on this side of the At- 
lantic. ‘Those ministers of religion who, for the sake of influ- 
ence or popularity, assume the dress and air of active citizens, 
and affect the bustle and importance of men of business, and 
those guardians of literary institutions who dispense with those 
demonstrations of official respect on which our wiser fathers so 
constantly insisted, will ere long find that it is poor policy that 
traverses the wisdom of the author of our nature. 

We close by extracting the following remarks on Paley, 
though we by no means agree with our author in his high esti- 
mate of the value of Paley’s “contributions to theological lite- 
rature :” 
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“ Even these [the works of Ray and Derham,] have been now supers 
seded by the masterly performance of Dr. Paley—a writer of whom 
it is not too much to say, that he has done more than any other indi- 
vidual who can be named to accommodate the defence both of Natural 
and the Christian Theology to the general understanding of our times. 
He, in particular, has illustrated with great felicity and effect the ar- 
gument for a God from those final causes which may be described 
in the appearances of nature—and, although he has confined himself 
chiefly to one department, that is the anatomical, yet that being far the 
most prolific of this sort of evidence, he has altogether composed from 
it a most impressive pleading on the side of Theism. He attempts no 
eloquence ; but there is all the power of eloquence in his graphic 
representation of natural scenes and natural objects—just as a painter 
of the Flemish School may without any creative faculty of his own, but 
on the strength of his imitative faculties only, minister to the specta- 
tors of his art all those emotions both of the Sublime and Beautiful 
which the reality of visible things is fitted to awaken. And so with- 
out aught of the imaginative, or aught of the etherial about him——but 
in virtue of the just impression which external things make upon his 
mind, and of the admirable sense and truth wherewith he reflects them 
back again, does our author by acting merely the part of a faithful 
copyist, give a fuller sense of the richness and repleteness of this ar- 
gument, than is or can be effected by all the elaborations of an ambi- 
tious oratory. Of him it may be said, and with as emphatic justice 
as of any man who ever wrote, that there is no nonsense about him— 
and so, with all his conceptions most appropriate to the subject that he 
is treating, and these bedied forth in words each of which is instinct 
with significancy and most strikingly appropriate—we have altogether 
a performance neither vitiated in expression by one clause or epithet 
of verbiage, nor vitiated in substance by one impertinence of prurient 
or misplaced imagination. His predominent faculty is judgment— 
and therefore it is, that he is always sure to seize on the relevancies 
or strong points of an argument, which never suffer from his mode of 
rendering them, because, to use a familiar but expressive phrase, they 
are at all times exceedingly well put. His perfect freedom from all 
aim and all affectation is a mighty disencumbrance to him—he hav- 
ing evidently no other object, than to give forth in as clear and cor- 
rect delineation as possible, those impressions which nature and truth 
had spontaneously made on his own just and vigorous understanding. 
So that, altogether, although we should say of the mind of Paley that 
it was of a decidedly prosaic or secular cast—although we should be 
at a loss to find out what is termed the poetry of his character, and 
doubt in fact whether any of the elements of poetry were there— 
although never to be found in the walk of sentiment or of metaphysics, 
or indeed in uny high transcendental walk whatever, whether of the 
reason or of the fancy—yet to him there most unquestionably belonged 
a very high order of faculties. His most original work is the Hore 
Pauline, yet even there he discovers more of the observational than 
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the inventive ; for after all, it was but a new track of observation 
which he opened up, and not a new species cf argument which he de- 
vised that might immortalize its author, like the discovery of a before 
unknown calculus in the mathematics. All the mental exercises of 
Paley lie within the limits of sense and of experience—nor would one 
ever think of awarding to him the meed of genius. Yet in the whole 
staple and substance of his thoughts there was something better than 
genius—the home-bred product of a hale and well-conditioned intellect, 
that dealt in the ipsa corpora of truth, and studied use and not orna- 
ment in the drapery wherewith he invested it. We admit that he had 
neither the organ of high poetry nor of high metaphysics—and per- 
haps would have recoiled from both as from some unmeaning mysti- 
cism of which nothing could be made. Yet he had most efficient or- 
gans notwithstanding—and the volumes he has given to the world, 
plain perspicuous and powerful, as was the habitude of his own under- 
standing—fraught throughout with meaning, and lighted up not in the 
gorgeous coloring of fancy, but in the clearness of truth’s own element 
—these volumes form one of the most precious contributions which, 
for the last halfcentury, have been added to the theological literature 
of our land. 

“Tt has been said that there is nothing more uncommon than com- 
mon sense. It is the perfection of his common sense which makes 
Paley at once so rare and so valuable a specimen of our nature. The 
characteristics of his mind make up a most interesting variety, and 
constitute him into what may be termed a literary phenomenon. One 
likes to behold the action and reaction of dissimilar minds—and there- 
fore it were curious to have ascertained how he would have stood af- 
fected by the perusal of a volume of Kant, or by a volume of lake poe- 
try. We figure that he would have liked Franklin; and that coming 
down to our day, the strength of Cobbett would have had in it a redeem- 
ing quality to make even his coarseness palatable. He would have 
abhorred all German sentimentalism—and of the a priori argument of 
Clarke, he would have wanted the perception chiefly because he want- 
ed patience for it. His appetite for truth and sense would make him 
intolerant of all which did not engage the discerning faculties of his 
soul—and from the sheer force and promptitude of his decided judg- 
ment, he would throw off instanter all that he felt to be uncongenial to 
it. The general solidity of his mind posted him as if by gravitation 
on the terra firma of experience, and restrained his flight into any 
region of transcendental speculation. Yet Coleridge makes obeisance 
to him—and differently moulded as these men were, this testimony from 
the distinguished metayhysician and poet does honor to both.” “vol. i. 
pp. 274—177. 
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Arr. VII.—Address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rhode 
Island. Delivered September 7, 1836. By WiiuaM G. 
Gopparp, Professor of Belles Lettres in Brown University. 
Boston, 1837. 8vo. pp. 30. 


Tus is an admirable performance, full of good taste and 
scholarly accomplishment, of comprehensive thinking, and of 
the high and generous enthusiasm of a genuine disciple of good 
letters. Its subject is “the Value of Liberal Studies.” The 
dangerous and debasing influences which are so strongly at 
work in our country—the predominance of the love of money 
and of party politics—are adverted to, and the importance of 
liberal s.udies, “as means of reforming tastes and habits thus 
uncongenial to virtue and happiness,” is eloquently set forth. 
The author successfully “challenges for science and for letters 
the noble praise of reclaiming us from the dominion of the 
senses; of lightening the burden of care; of stimulating the 
undying principles of the moral life.” We cordially recom- 
mend this pamphlet to the thoughtful perusal of our readers. 
It is calculated to do more good than many a performance of 
much greater size and pretension. 

But, besides the good service we think we do in calling at- 
tention to professor Goddard’s address, we have another object 
in putting it at the head of this article. We wish to take the 
occasion it offers of expressing our views upon a kindred, 
though somewhat more special topic—the value of a profound 
study of works of creative art in reference to religious cultivation. 

It is a charge sometimes made against Christianty by its 
enemies, that its spirit is hostile, if not to science, at least to lit- 
erature and the fine arts. All its defenders, we believe, would 
firmly repel such a charge. ‘They would no more allow that 
our :eligion is hostile to literature and the fine arts, than to sci- 
ence. It nowhere proscribes them. It is true that, in the 
public services of a religion so supremely addressed to our in- 
tellectual and moral nature, the results of genius and taste, in 
processions and temples, in painting and statuary,in poetry and 
music, can by no means have so eminent and essential a place 
as in the sensuous mythology of the Greeks. Yet these same 
powers are not, therefore, excluded from seconding the more 
severe exercises of a Christian assembly with efforts, though 
less various, yet far more strenuous, and of a beauty far more 
elevated than were called forth by the shows of heathenism. 
As Christianity thus does not proscribe literature and the fine 
arts, even by excluding them from its sanctuary, so its spirit is 
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not hostile to them. We grant that the days of ancient hea- 
thenism were an imaginative age. We grant that the mytho- 
logical system of the Greeks, gradually moulded by the imagi- 
nation of a race exquisitely sensitive to the beautiful—a sys- 
tem which deified the powers of nature, and made every hill, 
or grove, or stream, the haunt of inferior and visible divinities, 
must have had a peculiar fitness to awaken the genius of its 
— votaries to produce creations of unequalled grace and 
eauty. But does Christianity dry up the productive fountain ? 
Does it destroy the sense of the beautiful? Does it entirely 
strip nature of that imaginative covering—dissipating as a va- 
wed that belief in the presence upon earth of a higher order of 
ing? Nay, we believe, on the other hand, that the spirit of 
Christianity received into the heart, peculiarly quickens the 
sense of the beautiful, and heightens the enjoyment of every 
worthy product of genius. And certainly though it carmot and 
dare not represent divinity to the eye, and may not make con- 
ceptions of the presence of higher nature so general, because 
not so gross ; yet, to the elevated and purified mind, it conveys 
a sense of the constant presence of Him whose eye is over his 
creation ennobling and hallowing it all. Thus, in him who can 
appreciate the influence of Christianity, it awakens the sense of 
a more solemn and essential beauty, with far profounder efforts 
of the imagination, than the Grecian mythology ; because, after 
all, the gods of the Greeks were gods of earth, and could lead 
the mind of their worshippers no higher than their own sojourn. 
The Christian may not even want the imaginative influence of 
a less awful order of superior existence. He is entitled to be- 
lieve, that, 
“Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.” 
And standing on this undoubted truth, he may, without blame, 
under the excitement of devotional feeling, allow his imagination 
a momentary play, like that by which the Greeks formed their 
poetical mythology, and add: 
‘i how often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole or responsive each to other’s note, 
Singing their great Creator! Oft in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic numbers join’d, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to-heaven.”* 
We may safely appeal to facts to support these claims. 
Without giving to Christianity a false extent, when we are simply 


* Paradise Lost, Book IV. vv. 677--688. 
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distinguishing our religion from heathenism, we may point to the 
inspired poetry of the Hebrews. Where can there be found a 
more exquisite sensibility to the beautiful? Where can we find 
the imagination exhibited as more deeply touched with the sense, 
that nature is hallowed by the presence of Divinity? In choos- 
ing examples from the later period, we might be thought to 
claim too much for the influences of religion, where other pow- 
ers were likewise at work, if we should say, that Christianity - 
chiefly gave birth to new and sublimer schools of architecture, 
music, and painting, and to a profounder spirit of poetry. We 
may, however, point to one, at least, who drank at the pure He- 
brew and Christian sources, and thereby attained to a dignity 
and sublimity of poetic character unknown to any but those 
who were under the influence of inspiration. 

Let us not be thought in asserting that the spirit of Christianity 
is by no means hostile to literature and the fine arts, to be taking 
unnecessary pains. For though all might be ready to speak as 
decidedly to that purpose as we have done, were the objections 
of infidelity in question, yet, where the subject has been exam- 
ined in other relations, too independent of this, many religious 
persons would seem, by their practice at least, to have come to 
a widely different result. There are, or have been, some who 
would be apt even to assert that of Christianity as its glory, 
which we have been at such pains to disprove. They would 
appear to consider the powers which are active in the produc- 
tion of works of literature and the fine arts as having kindred 
only with the perverted condition of our nature—powers of the 
enemy, which, if admitted into the sacred citadel, would surely 
betray it. They would not willingly suffer architecture to lend her 
hand to beautify the temple in which God is worshipped and his 
gospel proclaimed. The voice of the organ—a “ multitudinous 
sea” of solemn tones—-they would reject as a profane voice, 
incapable of being sanctified to uttering notes of praise. Even 
eloquence would be admitted with jealousy; and certainly 
would never be specially cultivated. The spirit that would 
thus refuse to appropriate and sanctify the productions of 
genius in public worship is usually hostile to them under all 
circumstances. It will neither admit them into the temple, nor 
go out of the temple to hold communion with them. Such men 
doubtless} believe that they are, in this as in other things, act- 
ing in the true spirit of the gospel. But if so, what do they less 
than to proclaim, that the spirit of Christianity is hostile to litera- 
ture and the fine arts? “Trying this spirit,” we should say, 
that it is no manifestation of the catholic spirit of the gospel, but 
is generated by the collisions of ecclesiastical parties. 
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With this class of men, however, we are notnowtodeal. There 
is another description of religious persons who seem to us to come 
to much the same result, so far as a cordial communion with 
works of genius is concerned, from feelings widely different. 
They are actuated, not by a spirit of severity or sectarian nar- 
rowness of thinking, but by the spirit of fear. Their care being 
fixed, “to fill their odorous lamps with deeds of light,” they would 
not willingly hold communion with that which, though possibly 
lawful, may not be expedient. Now works of genius in their 
eyes are mere amusements. Any special good they would not 
therefore expect to derive from them. On the contrary, they 
seem to fear lest they should be tempted, by a cordial commu- 
nion with these products of imagination, to wander in flowery 
paths, diverging widely from the narrow way of religion. The 
same effects would be apprehended from them as from all other 
dissipation. Meanwhile they suppose all this evil can be min- 
gled with no good—no good at least for them. The spirit of 
literature and the fine arts, and the spirit of religion, are regarded 
as being by no means friends, and therefore in prudence to be 
considered as enemies. 

Such has seemed to us to be the real state of mind in many 
religious persons of no ungentle spirit, in relation to this sub- 
ject. Not that they have seriously settled the matter upon 
thorough reflection ; more probably they have not reflected upon 
the subject by itself at all. But rather from an unconscious 
sense, which wonld find its expression in the language which 
we have given it, they gradually lay aside all works uf imagi- 
nation, or mere literature. The only exception usually made 
is in favor of Cowper or Young; but not that these may be 
read as creations of “the vision and the faculty divine ;” they 
lie upon the table with Thomas a Kempis, or Doddridge, 
and like these, are meant to minister solely to their devotional 
feelings. 

Much as we are grieved to see the productions of genius 
treated as if they could afford no positive good, worthy of the 
religious mind, we could bear it all with greater contentment, if 
such of our friends would confine themselves to their Bible and 
books of devotion. If they would come to the conclusion, that 
no good is to be sought for in other books but that which shall be 
immediately useful in their business, or profession, and would 
limit their reading accordingly, we could be better pleased. 
But they do by no means feel themselves to be so restricted. 
They hold themselves perfectly at liberty to read books which 
are neither devotional nor professional, so that—along with 
rational amusement—they only be “ useful.” A good, or utility 
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is thus admitted aside from that which is immediately needful to 
them as Christians, or men of a particular calling. Denying 
such good to works of mere literature, they seek it in “ Libraries 
of useful knowledge,” “ Dictionaries of all arts and sciences.” 
et id genus omne; wherein they read with great delight of use- 
ful arts for which they have no use, of facts which to them are 
mere lumber, of sciences (too superficially treated to serve the 
purpose of mental discipline) which have no reference to their 
professions. These works are vaguely called useful. They 
are supposed to minister, even to the Christian, knowledge of 
great worth to him, which he may with unmixed benefit spend 
much valuable time to acquire. Many religious persons, accord- 
ingly, who very properly feel it to be their duty to cultivate their 
minds, would seem to think they are discharging that duty 
with peculiar faithfulness, while they are restrictng themselves 
to storing their memories from these repositories of useful facts. 
The views of utility upon which such a course of reading is 
founded, are evidently encouraged by the “spirit of the age.” 
Nay, they are parts and specimens of that spirit. We shall not 
be so presumptuous as to condemn that spirit so far as it simply 
claims a high value for knowledge concerning the arts and scien- 
ces which have been so much advanced by the inventions and 
discoveries of the age. We will not deny, that the collections of 
“Useful knowledge” so favored by the “spirit of the age,” may 
have their appropriate place in reading, to which the Christian 
resorts in fulfilling the acknowledged duty of cultivating his 
mind. We only venture to protest against such views of utility 
in reference to books, as would exclude, from being proper in- 
struments in such cultivation, the productions of genius in litera- 
ture. 

The part which we should assign to the study of works of 
genius in the Christian’s cultivation of his mind, may, however, 
seem too large. For we should maintain, that there is a branch 
of mental cultivation which has a close connection with the ex- 
hibition of religion in its beauty and perfection as an all-pervad- 
ing principle ; and that the useful reading in question has no part 
nor lot—while the study of works of higher literature has an im- 
portant place—in promoting such cultivation. Could we make 
this double proposition clear to our readers, we should convince 
them, (we trust) that works of genius need not and should not 
be thrown aside, as affording merely a seductive and profitless 
amusement, better dispensed with by the Christian; but that 
they rather should be resorted to as having no small share in 
producing that species of cultivation which is nearly connected 
with religion. 

VOL. I.—NO. I. 22 
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We begin by showing the grounds of that cultivation which 
is connected with religion, as they lie in the constitution of the 
mind itself. We would call the attention of our readers to a 

and distiction between the faculties of the human mind, 
acknowledged in the ordinary language of men. By it the mind is 
spoken of as having its higher and its lower powers, which are 
variously termed moral and intellectual, reason and sense, rea- 
son and the understanding, and (in the Bible) flesh and spirit. 
The terms are by no means exactly parallel. Nor are we now 
interested to draw the line of the distinction which they may 
indicate with any great precision. It is enough to say, that the 
ordinary language of men, being the expression of a self-know- 
ledge common to all, authorizes us to assume that’ there is a 
distinction between the faculties of the mind, which we may as 
well express in the most general terms, higher and lower. The 
nature of that distinction may be indicated in terms equally 
general. The lower faculties are those, obviously, which are 
most nearly connected with the senses, which generalize the 
notices received through those inlets, into maxims, and rules, 
and probable truths —which teach us the arts of civilized life, 
which, in short, fit us for our sojourning in this life of time and 
space. They are the faculties by which-man stands as an ani- 
mal above the rest of creation, far superior, but the same in 
kind. The higher faculties, on the other hand, are those which 
have not so close a connection with the senses. Through them 
we become conscious (as occasions arise) of ideas above the 
grasp of sense. That which our lower faculties have pronounced 
fit as a means to an end, is here tried by another, a moral 
standard. On all appropriate subjects we come hereby to an 
absolute and more essential truth. Our higher faculties are, in 
short, those which raise man above the animal in kind, and which 
mark him as the candidate for a life above that of time and 
sense, the subject of eternal responsibilities. 

Now religion is a something added to the mind—a separate 
element of being, dwelling apart by itself—or it is simply the 
mind placed under the influence of the Spirit of God. The lat- 
ter will he admitted of course. But if so, religion is manifested 
only through that part of our mind which is most capable of 
such manifestation. Which part that must be —whether the 
higher or the lower faculties—will be decided without hesita- 
tion. We should not then blame those who (with perfectly 
sound views as to our natural character) still call man a reli- 
gious being, and who speak, likewise, of his religious faculties. 
They cannot mean, that man has a religious or holy nature, 
which by self-education alone can be raised up to the spiritual 
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life. Far from it. They simply mean, that man is endowed 
with an order of faculties through which religion can manifest 
itself; but which, without the actuating spirit of God, are still 
organs destitute of their proper enlivening and governing prin- 
ciple. 

Here again we are to inquire, do the faculties through which 
religion is to manifest itself, exist in all in the same relative 
proportions, or in each individual in always the same state of 
perfection? If not, then religion must take some hue from the 
various minds, and conditions of the various minds, through 
which it makes itself seen. The essential marks of religion are 
common to all constitutions and epochs of mind. But who does 
not know, from his own observation, what a difference of tem- 
per and polish, of depth and extent, there is in the religion of 
different men? Who, that is entitled to judge, does not know 
how different, in these respects, he himself has been from him- 
self at the several eras of his religious life? 

We have, then, in this distinction in the human mind, and 
in the proportions and variableness of our higher and religious 
faculties, a firm ground on which to rest the conclusion, that 
there is room for an intellectual cultivation which may be in 
the highest degree favorable to the best growth and manifesta- 
tion of religion. There is room for increasing the number of 
the modes by which the mind may exhibit itself under the guid- 
ance of religious principle; and appliances may be admitted to 
maintain or restore that general health of the mind, which is, as 
it were, the atmosphere wherein alone all intellectual or moral 
effort is made with freedom. Thus, and thus alone, by making 
the law of education or cultivation universal—as necessary to 
the adequate manifestation of religion as to successful intellec- 
tual effort—may religion be seen in all its beauty and extent, 
and practically acknowledged to be an all-pervading prin- 
ciple. 

' It will be a sad day for religion when it shall be generally 
thought otherwise—when the character of piety shall be held 
to have no relation to the cultivated or neglected state of those 
higher faculties through which it manifests itself. Religion will 
not then be exhibited in the profound, meditative life of a 
Leighton or Hale, or be incorporated in the sublimest efforts of 
such powers as those of Cudworth and Howe and Milton. It 
will be a superficial layer spread over all minds alike—affect- 
ing and calling into action no powers but those which are com- 
mon to the highest and lowest minds of the race. Having but 
a narrow foundation in the distinctively religious elements of 
our being, it can never properly be progressive: it can never 
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gather depth and strength in the closet of meditation, but will 
seek 4 momentary enkindling in scenes of excitement, and find 
its chief theatre of display in plans of mere external activity, 
calling chiefly into play the mere powers of contrivance—the 
skillful combination of palpable means to outward ends. 

If we have been at all successful in the brief indication we 
have given of the grounds on which the cultivation in question 
rests, we are prepared to take up our second proposition, which 
denies to the knowledge claimed to be so eminently “ useful” 
any part or lot—and claims for works of creative genius an im- 
_secage place—in effecting that noble work. For when we 

ave seen the grounds on which the distinction in the subjects 
of cultivation rests, we are prepared for a corresponding dis- 
tinction in the means. We see that each branch of mind must 
be addressed by influences in some degree kindred. That such 
is the process, with respect to the ordinary means established 
by Providence, a moment’s reflection will teach us. We are 
placed in a state of civilization, or society at least, in which the 
powers of the understanding are called into action to provide 
for the common wants of life, and, by attaining a greater mas- 
tery over nature, to increase our enjoyments. In this school 
our lower faculties necessarily receive a degree of education. 
At the same time we are placed in public and private relations 
which call into exercise and cultivate the higher part of our 
mind. Many other influences are at work in either direction, 
which it is not to our purpose to enumerate. But in all, a dis- 
tinction will be observed to reign, as to their source and cha- 
racter, corresponding to the distinction in the mind itself. 

But of the many instruments of cultivation none is confess- 
edly more important than the influence of mind upon mind, 
especially (what alone we are now called upon to consider) 
through books. And here we are required to show that the 
same distinction obtains. We think we discover it clearly. 
We see a class of works, produced by an order of men in 
whom mere talent predominates, which address themselves 
peculiarly to the lower faculties. This is the same class that 
claims for itself so peculiarly the name of useful. The 
ground of sympathy or kindred between the means and the 
subject of cultivation here is, that in such works the same fac- 
ulties are addressed, which—existing in a higher degree—pro- 
duce the works. The man of talent is a man of acquisition, 
not of original wealth. As the mere understanding is depen- 
dent on its inlets, the senses, so he must be ever gathering from 
without himself that which he would impart to other minds. 
His own mind originates nothing. Not that we would seem to 
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undervalue this order of mind. It often rises to great dignit 
and usefulness in its own sphere. It is that which civilized life 
calls oftenest into action, and exists in far the largest propor- 
tion. Works of talent are, not rarely, the prime favorites of 
their age. Now when our inferior faculties are brought under 
the influence of works of this order, they are in their proper 
school of cultivation. It is not merely that their own percepticns 
and judgments are so much increased by thus drawing in the 
stores of others. There is an increase of power—an awaken- 
ing of mind, in accordance with superior mind, as a musical 
string set in motion, excites like vibrations in another. 

But we see, again, another class of works of a character 
exactly opposite, produced by men of a higher order of mind 
—emphatically men of genius. Not alone out of notions and 
judgments made on the experience of sense, collected originally 
or by others, but out of ideas, welling up from the depths of 
his own mind, does the man of genius fill the cup which he 
offers to the like-minded reader. Ideas, which present in dim 
features a view of entire wholes, and which excite the desire, 
with a sense of the power, to bring out those features into light, 
“flash upon his inward eye.” In the process of realizing his 
master-idea, all related facts or judgments which experience of 
the senses may have furnished are brought into use ;. but after a 
peculiar manner. They are not merely arranged, as by the 
man of talent, in an arbitrary, convenient order, but are dis- 
solved, reunited, moulded, and disposed by the law in the 
power, whereof the original idea is developing itself. They 
are the straws and floating fragments on the mighty stream. 
Thus does the man of genius possess the whole, potentially, and 
feel that he does, before he begins his work of detail, while the 
man of mere talent builds up his work, piece by piece, and 
knows nothing of the whole until it stands completed before the 
eye, destitute of a governing principle of unity. 

Now we claim, that some kindred exists between the creative 
powers of genius, and that part of our mind to which religion 
peculiarly appeals and which it calls into action. "We can indi- 
cate it however, only in general terms. As genius draws from 
its resources within, and refers for the truth of its creations 
to a standard far above the authority of sense, so we have seen 
our higher faculties turned in'the same direction—acting under 
the same law. Genius has its ideas of beauty seated originally 
in the mind along with those of truth and right, which are the 
law of religion. Evidently, then, genius is simply the exertion 
of a part of the same higher powers to produce the creations of 
art. But as evidently as there is a sympathy between our 
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higher moral faculties and genius, so there is none in reference 
to mere talent. If, therefore, either of these two orders of 
mind is to be made an instrument in religious cultivation, it 
must be the former. 

But now the question arises, how far the cultivation which 
the study of works of genius may eflect, is moral—how far it 
has a tendency to make wide the paths and enlarge the circuit 
of operation for the central principle of religion—how far it 
adds grace and beauty to “her heavenly steps as she walks.” 
Before proceeding to our answer, we must again remind our 
readers, that the process of all genial cultivation through the 
influence of mind upon mind, is not simply to furnish facts, or 
judgments, or images, but to call powers into new life and action 
—like powers with those which are exerted upon us; so that 
the mind of talent and of genius respectively bring our own 
minds toa degree of likeness with themselves. It would there- 
fore seem to be proper to set forth separately some of those 
characteristics and habits of the mind of genius, which appear 
to us to minister to religion, and which, when awakened to some 
degree in the like-minded reader, tend to produce the cultivation 
in question. 'To execute this plan, however, without needless 
perplexity, we must remember that the circuit of genius is unlim- 
ited. It has wrought, and continues to work, enduring monu- 
ments in every department—in the fine arts, in the seiences, in 
eloquence, in poetry. The characteristics of genius, and the 
modes in which it may produce a moral effect, exist therefore 
in great variety. Means are thus provided for affecting all the 
various classes of mind, of which there are so many — from 
those whose sympathies with works of genius are slight and 
limited, to those who are at home in the whole region of crea- 
tive art, and can almost walk over it themselves as masters. 
But should we take each department by itself, with the order of 
mind to which it is especially fitted, and show the mode in 
which each may produce its moral effect, we should fall into 
very needless detail. Could we show the moral qualities and 
influences of genius in any one department, in reference to its 
proper class of mind, it would be sufficient for our purpose. 
It is, indeed desirable, that the reader should traverse the whole 
field for himself, that he may adequately conceive the extent and 
degree, as well as the kind, of the cultivation in question. We 
select simply, genius, as exhibited in the creations of poetry ; 
and proceed now to show, in some of what various ways, it 
may affect the mind favorably to the influences of religion. 

1. The attributes of poetical genius which occur most obvi- 
ously are fancy and imagination. The cultivation of these 
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powers in our own minds, seems to us to have its value at least 
amongst the prudentials of religion. It may have some share 
in removing difficulties which lie in the way of minds of certain 
order, and detract much from the liveliness of their faith and 
hope. It will be remembered that we have described that part 
of our mind which is kindred with talent, as deriving its know- 
ledge through the senses. Those in whom these faculties pre- 
dominate by nature, or through exclusive cultivation, being ena- 
bled and accustomed to deal mostly with the external and the 
proximate, are often perplexed by an inability to make many 
of the higher truths of religion seem real. ‘They are too re- 
mote from the world of every-day experience. Oftentimes— 
in spite of their sincerity—when the invisible world, a future 
state of being, divinity made manifest in the flesh, and similar 
subjects are presented to them—when they strive to bring 
them home to their bosoms—they are bewildered ; they feel 
as if in the region of dreams; their fancy is bound down to 
earth in the chains of sense. How much this difficulty must 
take from the liveliness and clearness of their views—how 
much encouragement is lost, when the light of knowledge is 
thus (in any degree) withdrawn from their path, is obvious to 
see. 
But this difficulty consists in a want of that which the poet 
so eminently possesses, and which, by communion with him, 
may be in some degree awakened in our own minds. The 
remoteness of such facts from the experience of daily life pre- 
sents no difficulties to him. He can feel them to be real. For 
he can easily soar on the wings of fancy into the most ethereal 
regions, and there dwell, whilst we might (without his assist- 
ance) wave our feeble pinions in vain to take the same flight. 
We may, therefore, justly consider it a part of religious pru- 
dence to place our fancy under such influence. When we 
have Jearned to foliow with ease the steps of the poet through 
the high regions of his creative phantasy, we may find ourselves 
able to contemplate with a stronger sense of reality the invisi- 
ble world which revelation makes known to us. Our own ex- 
perience encourages us to appeal to that of some, at least, of 
our readers, whether they have not felt with uncommon liveli- 
ness, the reality of all truths concerning the invisible world, 
when their minds have been awakened by communion with 
works of elevated poetry. 

2. A second attribute of the poet, which we should claim 
as bearing a part in the cultivation connected with religion, is 
his taste. There is no power which (it is universally admitted) 
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owes more to cultivation. It will not, therefore, be doubted 
but that it may be awakened, guided, and matured in our 
minds, by fervent communion with the mind of the poet. We 
consider it (properly understood) to be a noble element in the 
mind of the Christian,—an important means of extending the 
action of the all-pervading principle of religion. For it consists 
essentially in a perception of the beautiful. In the poet, espe- 
cially, it is far from being a cold, superficial skill; it is founded in 
exquisite sensibility, and it is directed towards the discovery of 
the beauty, and sweetness, and kindliness, that are in the world, 
and the conveying a sense of them to others. It cannot, there- 
fore, be awakened into a genial existence in our own minds, 
without imparting a not unwelcome grace to the manifestations 
of the holy principle within. Contrasted with the repulsive 
coarseness which dishonors religion in some—which would 
represent Christianity as the scorner of all that is refined, how 
touching—how winning, is piety felt to be, when exhibited in 
the deportment and arrangements of the man of genuine, sanc- 
tified taste! How sweet and catholic does the spirit of such a 
man show! How are his devotional feelings quickened by his 
delicate perception of those ever-varying beauties with which 
God has decked our temporary sojourn ! 

It is not a part of cultivation unimportant to the Christian, 
which he may attain by imbibing (in so far) the spirit of those 
rare men, in whom the power of perceiving and creating the 
beautiful exists in such perfection, both for the multiplied means 
of feeding the spirit within, and the more fitting and attractive 
modes in which it may be manifested. 

3. We claim for the poet, again, another attribute, to be 
made ours, in part, by communion with him; which concerns 
a feature in the cultivation in question much more closely con- 
nected with the spiritual life. We believe that a peculiarly 
profound insight into our moral nature is an essential element 
of poetic genius. Of this living, aspiring, enjoying, and suffer- 
ing humanity, we believe the poet to possess a peculiarly fresh 
and intimate knowledge. He utters the secrets of the human 
heart, and we acknowledge them to be true. Indeed, we turn 
to the authority of the profounder poets—to Shakspeare for in- 
stance—for the truth concerning our common nature, with far 
greater confidence than to our own knowledge. It is, doubt- 
less, because the poet has the strong characters of humanity 
more deeply engraven in his constitution; and is likewise en- 
dowed with peculiar delicacy of perception in reference to 
them. He is thus withdrawn from the world without, by the 
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stronger calls of the world within; “his quiet eye broods and 
sleeps on his own heart;” and, learning to know himself, he 
knows our common humanity. 

The fashion of the poet’s knowledge of man may not satisfy 
the metaphysical analyst, but it is such as may well come in 
aid of the Christian. And should the observations which the 
poet may gather not be particularly suitable to his purpose, he 
will gladly acquire at least his introspective eye. He will use 
it to survey more heedfully the ruin and disorder of nature 
within, on which the plan of redemption is based, and in pro- 
portion to his abiding sense whereof, will be the constancy of 
his walking by faith. As by self-examination he notes simply 
his own particular daily lapses, so by this habit he likewise ob- 
serves the phenomena of his secret nature, and gains thereby a 
more enlarged self-knowledge, and a wider basis for studying 
the character of others. We doubt not that there are many 
whose own experience will testify to the religious worth of the 
cultivation derived from communion with the mind of the poet 
in this respect. 

4. Another characteristic of the poet, which appears to us 
to be founded chiefly on those which we have been contem- 
plating, is—if not a disposition to belief—at least a freedom 
from the disposition to one kind of skepticism. For much of the 
lower degrees of skepticism seems to us to grow out of an in- 
capacity to grapple with subjects which, in any degree call in 
the help of the imagination or fancy—which appeal to that sen- 
sibility to the beautiful and the sublime, which is a prominent 
element in the mind of true taste, and which can be adequately 
felt only by a heart conscious of its own deranged nature. 
With such tendency to doubt, and its causes, we should now 
have nothing to do were it not that it is found, in some degree, 
in the minds of many religious persons. It shows itself in the 
habit of adopting the most superficial theories of religion ; those 
which draw the least upon a belief in aught above sense. Thus 
we see men of sound belief (as they think) perpetually (yet 
perhaps unconsciously) striving to explain away whatever in 
‘the Scriptures is extraordinary or mysterious. But as is the 
knowledge so (to a great extent) is the life. The consequence 
is a piety imbued with legalism, wanting in deep spirituality. 
The fertilizing streams which would gladly spread themselves 
to refresh every part, are choked too near, alas! to the foun- 
tain. The reader will, we know, refer in his own mind to 
many facts which will confirm these views. He will reflect on 
the intellectual character of the occupations and professions, in 
which a tendency to infidelity has usually been noted; he will 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 3 
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remember the hard, unimaginative, superficial minds of many 
whom he may have known as disbelievers in religion; though 
he will not mistake us as professing to describe more than one 
class of skeptics in these terms. 

Now whatever instances may be named of infidelity in men 
of poetical genius, (for the best gifts may be abused), we deny that 
skepticism is characteristic of genius. Men of such minds are 
not naturally inclined to doubt. Even when they reject one 
form of religion, they often show a tendency to faith, akin to 
credulity or superstition, in some other which may not appear to 
present the same difficulties. 'The poet feels none of the inca- 
pacity which we have described ; to be above the mere under- 
standing, while not contrary to reason, gives no shock to his 
faith; to be based on no flattering views of our nature, is no 
objection to a system. On the contrary, he could not be con- 
tent to rest his faith on any foundation which is not laid deeper 
than the faculty judging according to sense ; he could not long 
satisfy himself with a religion which did not penetrate deep 
enough to meet and apply itself to the everlasting wants of his 
moral being—to lift him up from the dark abysses of his ruin 
to the light and love of heaven. 

Let it not, then, be thought « visionary notion if we assert 
our belief, that a cordial communion with the poetical mind, has 
a tendency to remove those obstacles to a habit of belief which 
arise from the predominance of the lower faculties. We 
feel assured, that the cultivation of the imagination and the 
higher taste founded in noble sensibilities, and the cherished 
tendency to notice the phenomena of our own nature, will 
dispose and enable Christians to enter more heartily into 
the beautiful and sublime, the sweet and consoling, the solemn 
and profound spirit of the religion which they profess to believe. 
Those who feel with us on this point will gladly admit that 
here the influence of genius is one instrument, by no means 
unimportant, in effecting a cultivation nearly connected with 
religion. 

5. Should we be thought to make too much of this point, 
yet we have no distrust in this truth, viz. that the feeling with 
which the poet regards the beautiful is akin to true moral feel- 
ing, and in its nature finds its satisfaction and repose in the in- 
finite beauty and good which are the direct objects of the re- 
ligious sentiment in its highest form. The arts of civilization 
have an end in view,—and that an earthly end. So far as de- 
votion to them in practice or in studies may produce any analo- 
gous moral effect, it must be to confirm in selfishness. But it 
is not so with the devotion of the poet to the object of his love. 
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He satisfies the inward requirements of his peculiar powers in 
developing and separating the beautiful in all things. The poet 
is the lover of beauty. With what end? The merest slave to 
the useful would not venture to suppose that he could have any 
end in'view, which could be brought within the description of 
the interests of this working-day world. The poet loves the 
beautiful for itself. The act of perceiving it—of throwing it, 
by his own powers, as a spiritualizing veil over the face of nature 
—is self-rewarding. Thus, though he may be called to act, like 
others, in his daily life, in reference to selfish ends, yet his peculiar 
poetical life is governed by another law. 

Now if there be any superior fitness for exhibiting the 
principle of religion, founded in the gifts or cultivation of the 
mind itself, we claim it eminently for the disposition of genius to 
love its objects for themselves alone. It is the same habit, 
though the object be not the same, as exhibits itself in the good 
man’s love of virtue, of truth and right, of the holy and the hea- 
venly. There is no religion in the mind until it comes to that 
disposition. We fear this assertion may appear startling, for 
there is now (it appears to us) a great disposition to forget that 
religion (as to its end) consists essentially in coming to love the 
law of right and duty, which is the law of God, for itself, and to 
build up piety on worldly principles. Our selfishness is so much 
appealed to, that we come to consider religion to be a mere 
scheme for making sure of our eternal interests. We seem to 
see in our age a thousand peculiar influences at work to induce 
in religious persons the habit of judging all things, in the same 
spirit, by empirical results, substituting the maxims of expediency 
for the absolute law of right. 

Most truly, therefore, is it a work of moral culture, and of 
the most desirable kind, to form and cherish even in reference 
to natural beauty, a love without a selfish end; for the habit 
formed in reference to one class of objects can hardly fail to 
have its influence upon the mind of the Christian in reference 
to that beauty which is above nature and time. 

6. There is one more feature of the cultivation which we 
are disposed to claim as being peculiarly formed by communion 
with poetical genius, which we should be afraid to insist upon 
in sober prose, if wise men had not seriously done so before us. 
There is no habit of mind on which successful moral or intel- 
lectual effort more depends than a placid, cheerful, equable 
temper. The breath of spiritual life is drawn with difficulty in 
the thick air of depressed spirits ; the wings of creative power 
move wearily, and finally sink down in the same atmosphere. 
In a mind so alive to various impressions as that of the Poet, 
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alterations of spirits would be sudden and irresistible, if he did 
not possess likewise a restorative and refreshing power within— 
** Secret refreshings, that repair his strength, 
And fainting spirits uphold.” 

That gift he possesses in his imagination. By that power 
his most arduous efforts are made, his highest excitements cre- 
ated; yet it has also gentle and playful movements, which 
restore the strength it had so largely called upon before. It is 
a creative and modifying power. Its lighter workings are gently 
excited by the various pleasing forms and changes of nature 
by whatever solicits a passing attention— 


* To make the shifting clouds be what you please, 
Or bid the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each strange likeness issuing from the mould 
Ofa friend’s fancy;”— 





to put conscious life and enjoyment into the manifold growth 
which is springing up in noiseless rushing over the whole face of 
nature—to interpret the passionate singing of birds—to mora- 
lize over the trailing and soiled vines, or 

“The rathe primrose that forsaken dies,”— 


in these is his delight—in these sports of fancy and imagination 
his mind clears itself by its own spontaneous efforts. Other 
causes must be coincident, we grant; the discomposure against 
which one strives must not be 

** Pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel.” 


We speak of every day wants and every day refreshments. 
Now we grant it is only in the higher degrees of that branch 
of mind which is kindred with genius, that the imagination 
dwells in sufficient power to be susceptible of culture like this. 
Yet there are such degrees. Below the mind, which—freely 
balanced in its own powers—is adequate to original creation, 
there are orders which possess more or less of the same crea- 
tive element of imagination—enough to follow, in perfect sym- 
pathy, where genius has gone before, enough to shed a cheer- 
ing light upon their other gifts. Minds of that order are sus- 
ceptible of culture in this respect. If, without such cultivation, 
they would have walked over the face of nature heedless, or with 
only a pleasure to the outward eye, they may, by an awakened 
sympathy with the poetic imagination, be enabled to send their 
thoughts abroad on other errands, to return with other delights. 
Through such influences, that state of cheerful activity may be 
kept up, on which other branches of cultivation so much de- 
pend. But ‘to the religious mind, how elevating, how solemniz- 
ing the gentle workings of this restoring power! To what a 
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devout purpose may not his imagination give new form and 
being to the objects with which it plays! How fair a handmaid 
to the noblest exercises of religion may not that faculty be, 
which—existing in a higher degree—forms the distinctive power 
of the poet ! 

But we need not longer dwell upon the characteristics of 
poetic genius. If those which we have already brought for- 
ward have any weight, they will be enough to satisfy the reader, 
that the study of true poetry may do much more than to furnish 
a delightful amusement ;—that it may exert an influence upon 
the mind favorable to the expansion of the principle of religion 
itself. And if such a conclusion may be drawn from a survey 
of the characteristics of genius in one department of mind 
alone, it will be confirmed and strengthened by calling to mind 
other atributes which distinguish the same order of mind when 
producing its creations in other fields of art—in every province 
of genial production, of poesy in the comprehensive meaning of 
the word. The reader will then be satisfied, that if hitherto, 
while he felt it to be his duty to seek the cultivation of his mind 
from books, he has confined himself to those which profess to 
furnish him with the knowledge which it is the fashion to call 
“useful,” he has been neglecting, to his loss, a whole class of 
works peculiarly addressed to those faculties by which the prin- 
ciple of religion is chiefly manifested, and which are therefore 
eminently instruments in effecting a kind of cultivation of great 
worth to the Christian. We would urge him to retrieve his loss. 
Without pressing him to give to such studies a disproportionate 
attention, we would encourage him to bring his faculties under 
the awakening, enlivening, cultivating influence of those minds, 
which have been distinguished from all others by the possession 
of original creative power. Let him not hope, however, to 
attain any worthy success by hasty, superficial reading, such as 
one vouchsafes to the ephemeral literature of the day. Let 
him remember, that he is not reading for the story’s sake, nor 
even simply for the instruction’s sake, but that he may appre- 
ciate and feel the influence of mind in the displays of its creative 
energy. To that end his own mind must follow out and re- 
produce each creation. But can we, of an inferior order, pur- 
sue without effort the bold steps of rapt genius, “leaping per- 
chance from star to star?” No. We do not even see the pro- 
founder and essential beauties of works of genius at first sight. 
And if works of true creative art must be studied in order to 
see their beauty, much more must they be studied in order to 
form our minds to something of the same character. That 
such an attainment in cultivation is possible, as it is desirable, 
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we cannot but believe, though our zeal for it should be thought 
to be somewhat exaggerated by the unforgotten enthusiasm of 
our youthful days. 





Arr. VIII.—1. A Discourse on the Pastoral Care. By 
Bishop Burnet. Fourteenth edition. Rivington & Co- 
chran. London, 1821. 


2. The Christian Ministry, with an Inquiry into the Causes 
of its Inefficiency. By the Rev. Cuartes Bringss, B. A. 
2 vols. First American, from the second London edition. 


New-York. Published by J. Leavitt, 1831. 


3. The Pastor at the Sick Bed. By Curistian Ormuer, Pas- 
tor at Weimar. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
Ausertr Hewrrenster, Sr. Philadelphia. Grigg & Elliot, 
1836. 


We regard it asa good sign, at the present day, that greater 
attention is directed to the subject of ministerial labors. The 
opinion is yearly becoming stronger, that he who ministers at 
the altar should be eminent alike for the purity of his life, and 
the devotedness of his labors. One effect of this, is the more 
general circulation of works on the subject of the ministry. 
The titles of some of these we have placed at the head of this 
article. The Pastoral Care of Bishop Burnet, first published 
in 1682, has passed through many editions, and been, we doubt 
not, extensively useful. The Christian Ministry, by Mr. Bridges, 
is a valuable book, which should be familiar to the student of 
theology, and to the pastor. The third work, by Oemler, dif- 
fers somewhat in character from both the others. It speaks of 
the pastor only “at the sick bed ;” when he is called to minister 
to those who have been awakened to concern, by the agonies 
of dissolving nature, and a view of the eternity just opening be- 
fore them: 

We have mentioned these as fair specimens of the class of 
works to which we allude. Excellent as they all are, there is 
one subject, however, in relation to the duties of a clergyman, 
which we think in most of them has not received its due pro- 

ortion of notice. We refer to the duty of pasTroraL visITING. 
n devoting, therefore, the remainder of this article to some re- 
marks on this topic, we shall endeavor to enforce its impor- 
tance; and show the advantage which would result to the 
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church of God, if every one of her ministers would, at all times, 
be guided by that injunction of the apostle—* Whatsoever ye 
do, in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

In that solemn vow, taken upon him by each minister of the 
cross, he promises, by every means in his power, “ to seek for 
Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for his children 
who are in the midst of this naughty world, that they may be 
saved through Christ for ever.”* But it is not by the ministra- 
tions of the pulpit alone that he is to advance his Master’s 
cause. He is to watch for times when he may speak a word 
for Christ. The command is—* Preach the word ; be instant 
in season, and out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort.” In his 
hours of social intercourse—in his daily communication with 
the people of his charge, there will ever be openings of which 
he may avail himself, to produce a salutary impression. We 
ask, then, “ what manner of person ought he to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness !” 

It will be acknowledged, that the broad principle on which 
the minister of Christ should act is, to endeavor to do in every 
way as much good as possible to the souls of his fellow men. 
This rule applies as much to his conversation as it does to his 
actions. But it is here he is most liable to fail ; and the reason 
is obvious, It is easier in the warfare we are waging, to con- 
centrate all our power in some great effort, than to keep up that 
daily and hourly attack upon the kingdom of Satan, which is our 
duty. Hence the eloquence of the pulpit is upheld, the press 
sends forth its thousand volumes in defence of religion; and all 
this is undertaken cheerfully, nay zealously. But when the 
Christian is called to carry his principles with him into the pri- 
vate duties of life—and to seek, in his hourly intercourse with 
his fellow men, to advance his Master’s cause, then he shrinks 
back. He feels that there are times when he would prefer to - 
lay aside his armor, and float along quietly with the current of 
society. But such sentiments should never be entertained by 
the minister of the gospel: especially when the immense impor- 
tance of this influence, as the necessary complement of his public 
labors, is considered. 

The public instruction of the sanctuary may alarm us, and we 
may be “ almost persuaded” to yield to the truths set forth ; but 
when the sound has died upon our ear, we can dissipate its effect 
in our converse withthe world. Yet if thereis a voice which meets 
us in the private intercourse of friendship, constantly bringing back 
to our minds the same great truths, we cannot but give them our 
attention. 

* From the Service for the Ordination of Priests. 
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Fearful indeed, is the responsibility which rests upon each 
one in the formation of the characters of those around him! a 
responsibility too from which none can escape, not even the 
weakest. Every one to whom God has granted the liberty of 
speech—nay, every one to whom is given the power of convey- 
ing even a single idea to the mind of another, may contribute 
in some degree to modify his character. Look how much the 
whole complexion of the soul may be changed by the operation 
of asingle thought. Its influence ceases not as the sound of 
our voice dies away. In the mind of him to whom it is im- 
parted, it often long afterwards “lives, and moves.” Neither 
does it stand there isolated, and alone. Perhaps it touches some 
secret spring, and awakens a train of reflections, of.which he 
who first gave it birth never dreamed. By the principle of 
association, another thought which seems naturally to arise from 
it, is called into being, and then another from this, until they 
flow on in long succession, to end we know not where. Some- 
times, the sentiment thus lightly imparted in conversation, which 
was forgotten at once by the speaker, has remained in the 
mind of him who heard it, recurring to his memory again and 
again, through a length of years. How powerful an effect then 
may a single sentence produce in modulating character, and 
who would carelessly take the responsibility of fixing in the mind 
of another, that thought which is to link to itself such important 
results.* 

What a striking hypothesis, by the way, is that of Coleridge 
—connected with his curious history of the German servant 
gicl, familiar no doubt to our readers—that no thoughts 
which have once entered into the mind ever perish—that 
instead of passing away, as we are accustomed to believe, 
or being utterly blotted out they are only for a time, con- 
cealed and buried beneath more recent impressions—that 
they are inscribed upon the imperishable tablet of the memory, 
there to remain for ever ; like those buried cities of Italy, safe 
and uninjured, though their very existence was forgotten. 
Every one’s experience furnishes at least something analo- 
gous in confirmation of this idea. How often do thoughts 
which for years have slumbered, again suddenly flash 
upon us in all their force, we know not how, or whence ! 
The words of an old song—the incidents of our childhood 


* The celebrated Dr. Paley is an example of this. When living at the 
University in a course of thoughtless idleness, the simple rebuke of a compan- 
ion, recalled him to duty, and altered the whole tenor of his future life. This 
was the first thing which “ awakened reflection and stimulated the great powers 
of his mind and vigorousaction.” (Lite, p.5.) 
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—the feelings which then influenced us, but which had for 
years perished from the memory, suddenly awake from 
their silence, and sweep back over the soul. There is fear- 
ful solemnity in the thought that in our unguarded mo- 
ments of social intercourse, we may fix in the minds of others, 
thoughts and influences which we would not wish to remain 
there for ever, especially if we follow out the suggestion refer- 
red to—that this is the mysterious. record implanted within 
man, which is one day to give with unerring certainty, the long 
history of his life, at that day when the thoughts of all hearts 
shall be called into judgment—nothing lost—nothing forgotten. 
To use the beautiful illustration of an elogent writer—* In the 
web of human thought which has been weaving upward 
through successive generations, each individual has entwined 
his intellectual history ; and now and then some lofty mind has 
drawn upon it some rare and luminous device. And thus 
through coming years shall it be inwove with all human con- 
ceptions, till the last infant of the species shall have drawn 
upon it his silver line of thought. Then shall it be suspended 
in the tapestry of that spacious temple where the race shall 
reassemble, alike for intellectual as for moral retribution.” 
And in that dread hour, is it not probable that the mind will 
awake with terrific energy from its sleep of years, and revive 
the long hidden secrets of the breast? This mysterious scroll 
will then be unrolled—every careless thought will rise from its 
concealment, and man will find that through life, he has been 
within himself an unerring record ‘by which he is now to be 
judged. As the spirit in that last and terrible hour, is thus 
compelled to wander back in thought, and regard the deep 
inscriptions written by the workings of its own unhallowed 
passions—as it unwillingly retraces the ideas which it supposed 
effaced for ever, how important will every conversation become 
in which it was engaged! What cause for joy or anguish may 
be contained in every idea which has been imparted to it !* 
How strong a motive does this furnish for striving after inward 
holiness, but more than all, how powerful an inducement is given 
to each one, so to model his conversation, that he may not 

* The author of the ‘‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” has something like 
this in his last work: ‘‘ Memory has not really parted with any of its deposites, 
but holds them faithfully, (if not obediently) in reserve, against a season when 
the whole will be demanded of it. Might not the human memory be compared 
to a field of sepulture, thickly stocked with the remains of many generations? 
But of all these thousands whose dust heaves the surface, a few only are saved 
from immediate oblivion, upon tablets and urns; while the many are, at pre- 
sent, utterly lost to knowledge. Nevertheless, each of the dead has left in that 
soilan imperishable germ; and all, without distinction, shall another day 
start up, and claim their dues.’ Physical theory of another Life, p. 72. 
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write on another’s mind, any thing which may be a cause of 
anguish, in the judgment of the last day! Now, we see but 
darkly, yet even in this twilight of our knowledge we can be- 
hold some of the effects of this moral power committed to our 
hands. Never however, in this life, can the full weight of its 
influence be disclosed—never, till we behold the secrets of all 
hearts revealed, and know, even as we are known, can we fully 
realize the power which man has in forming the character and 
destiny of his brother. But we see reason enough, why so 
often in scripture, the exhortation is given, that we should guard 
the tongue lest evil proceed from it! And when results so 
important may flow from one light expression, or one careless 
speech, is it not reasonable, that we should “give an account 
for every idle word we utter, in the day of judgment?” 

These considerations give emphasis to the exhortation of 
the apostle, that our speech be such as is “ good to the use of 
edifying.” We are indeed far from being the advocates of that 
indiscreet zeal, which would violently obtrude religion on the 
notice, at all times and seasons; for we are well aware of the 
injury which such a course often produces. There is “a time 
to be silent,” as well as “a time to speak.” We would depre- 
cate too, that species of cant, which is continually bringing in 
the name of our Maker on every occasion, and pretending to 
see in every occurrence, however trifling, the marks of a spe- 
cial interposition of Providence. This is as revolting to good 
taste, as it is to a spirit of true piety. Neither would we be 
understood as restraining the cheerfulness of friendly converse, 
for such is not by any means the object of religion. Its influ- 
ence is not exerted to repress the warm and generous feelings 
of our nature, or to prevent their proper expression. Religion 
would not seal up the fountains of social intercourse ; it would 
only purify them. Its object is to hallow ail the feelings, and 
while it would regulate man, even in the freedom of his conver- 
ation, still it would only do ii,so far as to prevent aught which 
might be injurious to another, or unworthy of himself. But 
we contend that the Christian minister should so meet with 
those who are entrusted to his care, that he may not pass by © 
any opportunity which is afforded him, of promoting their 
spiritual welfare.* 


* We are told by the biographer of the celebrated Robert Hall, that a for- 
getfulness of this rule was one of his faults. ‘(It was alsomuch to be regretted, 
that when in company he did not keep habituaily in view, the good which his 
great talents and high character qualified him to-impart. His conversation, 
though always conveying information on the various subjects generally brought 
forward in cultivated society, did not indicate the prevailing purpose of lead- 
ing the minds of others ina right direction. Or, if he entered society with this 
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Cecil, speaking on this subject, says—“ What passes, on 
these occasions, too often savors of this world. We become 
one among our hearers. They come to church on Sunday, 
and we preach: the week comes round again, and its nonsense 
with it. Now if a minister were what he should be, the people 
would feel it. 'They would not attempt to introduce the dawd- 
ling, silly, diurnal chat! When we countenance this, it looks 
as though, “ On the Sunday I am ready to do my business ; and 
in the week, you may do yours.” _ This lowers the tone of what 
I say on the Sabbath. It forms a sad comment on my preach- 
ing.” Cecil’s Works, vol. ii, p. 496. 

But let us leave this general view of the subject, and go to 
some more special considerations. 'We would advert then first, 
to the effect which the habitual improvement of opportunities of 
religious conversation with his flock, will have upon the Chris- 
tian Pastor himself. It will increase his own spirituality. If 
he is ever setting a guard upon his speech, lest in carelessness 
he might say something injurious to those around him, this feel- 
ing of restraint will be a perpetual moniter to keep his thoughts 
above the world. He will not dare to let his mind stray off 
from eternal things, lest it cause him to “speak unadvisedl 
with his lips.” This single reflection will be ever bringing bac 
his feelings to their proper channel. It will aid him in “ keep- 
ing his heart with all diligence.” And what can better kindle 
up his zeal, or impress more deeply upon him the value of im- 
mortal souls, than the continual and earnest desire to advance 
his Master’s glory, and the salvation of his people, by leading 
to the truth, those with whom he is brought in contact. How 
will it add energy to his prayers, that courage may be granted 
him fearlessly to confess before men, the name of Christ cruci- 
fied, and that the words which he shall speak, may by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, “be so grafted inwardly in their hearts, that 
they may bring forth in them the fruit of good living !” In short, 
it is evident, that he who goes forth from the retirement of 
his study, with the wish to benefit others by the opportunities 


determination, he frequently permitted the circumstances into which he was 
brown to divert him from his purpose, thus giving away his admirable con- 
versationa] powers to the mere casual train of topics, many of them trivial in 
interest. here could not but be various acute remarks, and every now and 
then a piece of valuable disquisition, or a most important sentiment, or an 
eloquent flow of striking observation{; yet there was not a systematic bearing 
towards positive utility. Often, indeed, has Mr. Hall lamented this defect ; 
often, as we have been returning from a party which he had kept alive by the 
brilliancy and variety of his observations, has he said,‘ Ah! sir, I have again 
contributed to the loss of an evening, as to every thing truly valuable: gohome 
with me, that we may spend at least one hour in a manner which becomes us.’ ” 
Life, by Olinthus Gregory, p. 48 
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afforded him in social intercourse, will find his own soul largely 
and variously benefited in return. 

If, on the contrary, he seeks not to aid his Master’s cause in 
this way, but permits his speech to be tinctured with levity, and 
becomes a trifler in private life, what must be its natural effect 
upon-himself? His character will lose that firmness and sobri- 
ety which are essential to his calling. His thoughts will too 
often be drawn from things heavenly, and fixed upon this earth. 
His zeal will become languid, and he who is a clergyman no 
where but in the pulpit, will find that his own spirituality is de- 
caying, and the spring of holy fruitfulness drying up in his soul. 
It is a law of our nature, that the frivolity which dwells upon the 
lip, passes by an easy and natural transition to the head, and in- 
fects the heart. Where it exists, Christian graces must languish. 
On this point, we will quote the dying testimony of one, who, 
though he ended his career at the early age of eighteen, had 
attained a ripeness in his spiritual character not often seen in 
one so young. It was addressed to a member of his family. 
“There is nothing,” said Wilberforce Richmond, “so opposed 
to religion—to the mind of Christ, as levity and trifling. It 
will keep you back more than any thing. Take my solemn 
warning, | speak from my own experience. You will never be 
a consistent Christian, and you will never grow in grace, if you 
indulge in habitual trifling conversation. It is not like the mind 
of Christ. Your temper is volatile, and Satan may use it as a 
snare to injure your soul. Piety and levity cannot long dwell 
in the same heart. One will destroy the other.” 

And how meny there are, who, by watching the workings of 
their own minds, might record a similar testimony! Life, 
should not: be with any, a time to trifle. Its moments are fleet- 
ing too fast away—its hours are too rapidly hurrying us to the 
tomb. ‘There is too much to be effected—too mighty a work 
to be done to admit of frivolity. It is indeed a fearful thing, to 
live—to know that on this narrow span of time, events are 
hanging of such momentous consequence—to feel, that soon an 
Eternity will burst upon us with its awful disclosures, and its 
changeless state. With us,the night is passing away ; the day, 
the unending day is at hand. Not in vain then was that exhor- 
tation of the Apostle—* be ye sober.” But if this is applicable 
to the private Christian, with what added emphasis does it ap- 
peal to the Christian minister! If St. Paul could write to the 
Church of the Ephesians, that “ foolish talking and jesting are 
not convenient,” does not the charge come with double power 
to him who stands between the living and the dead, as the mes- 
senger of God to sinful and apostate man? Shall he, whose 
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business is with Eternity—the effect of whose labors will last 
long after the light of the sun has been quenched—shall he stoop 
to mingle in the idle raillery of those around him? Shall he 
not rather, bear ever written on the tablet of his mind, that con- 
fession of David: “ There is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O 
Lord, thou knowest it altogether”! With what feelings can he 
pass from the midst of levity to join in the solemn duties of his 
profession? He may be summoned, while the half-uttered 
jest is yet upon his lips, to go forth and see the last hours of some 
one committed to his charge—to stand by the dying sinner, when 
Eternity is opening to his view, when his lips are quivering with 
a long forgotten prayer, and for the first time, he asks in the ago- 
ny of his spirit,“ what must I do to be saved?” Or, it may be 
his lot, to administer the comforts of our most holy faith to the 
departing Christian, and to aid him in gathering up the energies 
of his soul, for the last, stern conflict. Will his spirit be fitted 
for duties like these when he has just been mingling in the frivo- 
lity of the world? No, if the Christian minister seeks nothing 
beyond his own spirituality, and that frame of mind which shall 
fit him to deal with the souls of dying men, he will let his conver- 
sation be such as becometh the Gospel of Christ. 

But again—let us look at the influence of religious conver- 
sation upon those who are careless, and indifferent to spiritual 
things. The Christian minister, when mingling with his people, 
is often called to meet such. Thus, he may frequently have 
an opportunity of speaking a word for their religious good. We 
by no means mean, that he should attack all upon this subject, 
whom chance may throw in his way; for this will disgust, 
much oftener than it will edify. There must gencrally be a 
disposition, and a willingness in those whom he addresses, to 
listen to pointed, personal conversation, or its introduction is 
without benefit. It should be his endeavor, therefore, to dis- 
cover, whether this is the case. But, we do mean, that in every 
thing which passes, he should so act and speak, that those 
around him should never forget, that he is an “ambassador of 
Christ.” There are, indeed, many ways in which the minister 
of Christ can promote his Master’s cause, by his intercourse 
with those who are only worldly in their feelings. He can re- 
buke vice and irreligion, should their advocates throw off the 
mark in his presence. He can combat those opinions so often 
thrown out in every circle, which although specious in appear- 
ance, are dangerous in their tendency, and at variance with the 
precepts of the gospel. It will thus be in his power to promote 
a sound tone of moral feeling. When a fit occasion presents 
itself, he can also inculcate those high and sublime truths of our 
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faith, which have a bearing upon the immortal destinies of man. 
It is indeed difficult sometimes, to draw the line between that 
fear, which would hold back the truth lest man may be offended, 
and that prudence which should prevent us from doing any 
thing to injure the cause we would advance. But we have 
reason to believe there is too much truth in that remark of 
Thomas Scott, that “ zeal for the honor of the gospel, and love 
to the souls of men, are nape sacrificed to urbanity, in this 
age of courteous insincerity,” e should remember, however, 
that even the irreligious expect the minister of Christ to stand 
forth as the champion of religion, and to act on all occasions as 
though its interests were dear to him. They are aware, that he 
has taken on him a vow “to know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified ;’—they are sensible too of the truth of that maxim, 
“out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” 
When therefore he has passed hours in their coiapany, without 
one allusion to show his clerical character—without one word 
to indicate, that he cares for any thing beyond this world, have 
they not reason to believe, that his hopes and wishes are, like 
their own, “of the earth, earthly.”’* 

If religion is the leading feature in the Christian’s charac- 
ter, why should he not show it? Why should it be so often the 
only subject proscribed, or the introduction of which is met 
with chilling indifference? Religion is made too much a thing 
of Sabbaths, and churches, and death-beds—a subject, which 
men seem to think has peculiar periods allotted to it, beyond 
which it should not be permitted to encroach. They forget, 
that it is an every-day business—to be mingled with all the 
concerns of our life, and to exert its influence on all our actions. 
It seems often in society as if it was looked upon as a disagree- 
able topic, to which there was a secret agreement never to 
recur. With regard to every thing which concerns it, a studied 
silence is observed. This is carried to such a degree in exclu- 
sion even of serious moral topics, that many modern Christians, 
when selecting a subject for conversation, might well look back 


* Robert Hall, although (as we remarked before) he was sometimes called 
to lament his own deficiencies in this duty, was yet fully aware how it ought 
to be performed. He thus speaks in one of his sermons, “ the seasonable intro- 
duction of religious topics is often of such admirable use, that there are few 

ualities more enviable than the talent of “teaching from house to house :” 
though the modern state of manners, I am aware, has rendered this branch of 
the pastoral office much more difficult than in former times.” ‘ The extent to 
which they should be carried must be determined by circumstances, without 
attempting to prescribe any other rule than this, that the conversation of a 
Christian minister should be always such as is adapted to strengthen, not im- 
pair, the impression of his public instructions.” (Hall's Works, v. 1, p. 142.) 
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to the age of Augustus, and learn a profitable lesson from the 
poet, (heathen though he was,) who adorned his court: 
‘** Sermo oritur, non de villis domibusve alienis, 

Nec, male, nec ne lepus saltet. Sed quod magis ad nos 

Pertinet, et nescire malum est, agitamus: utrumne 

Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beati ? 

Et quo sit natura boni? Summumque quid ejus ?” 

Horat. Serm. L. II. Sat. 6. v. 78. 

“ The offence of the Cross” has not, indeed, by any means 
ceased, and it often requires courage, to introduce before men, 
the name or the doctrines of the crucified Nazarene. But 
when even the minister of Christ is seen, apparently shrinking 
from this avowal, and displaying an interest in every thing else 
but what it is supposed should be nearest to his heart, we well 
know what effect must be produced on the unbelieving. Let 
him, on the contrary, “walk worthy of the vocation, wherewith 
he is called”—standing before the world as a living “ epistle, 
known and read of all men,” and proclaiming to all by his 
actions, that he has something higher to which he looks for- 
ward, than the fleeting things of time, and those around him will 
feel, that there is indeed a reality in religion, that they have in 
truth souls to be saved or lost. 

Look at the necessary influence, either for good or evil, which 
must be produced on any one who is not in heart a Christian, 
by the manners and conversation of him, who is his spiritual 
guide. Every interview must be to him either “a savor of life 
unto life, or of death unto death.” The worldly man meets his 
clergyman with feelings which he entertains for no other indi- 
vidual. He remembers, that from his lips he is accustomed 
to listen to the tidings of the word of life, and that he is set 
to “watch for his soul as one that must give account.” In 
what a vantage ground then of influence does the pastor stand, 
when he meets with the members of his flock! Ought he not 
to show by his actions, that he knows he is engaged in a work 
which admits not of trifling—that he has the salvation of those 
around him at heart—that he feels that the careless and irreli- 
gious should give no slumber to their eyes till the great interests 
of eternity are secured? When the irreligious man leaves the 
company of such a clergyman, he will often find reflections like 
these passing through his mind; “Here is one, who seems to 
be influenced in all his life and conversation by the precepts of 
religion. He at least must believe in its truth, and its necessity 
for those who have as yet no share in its saving influences. 
And if he seeks the salvation of those around him so diligently, 
should not they be aroused to consider the subject ?” 

If such are not the thoughts suggested by the conversation 
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of the Christian minister, have we not reason to fear, that they 
are too often like these? “And this,” he may say to himself, “ and 
this is he who is in some measure responsible for my salvation. 
Can religion have much place in his heart, when the mention of 
it is never heard on his lips? Is frivolity a fruit of faith, or a 
proof of the indwelling of the Spirit? Can he believe that those 
without an interest in the gospel are treading on the brink of a 
precipice, when he gives no evidence of it by his conduct? and 
when he talks of every thing but religion? Why, he himself 
seems as much devoted to the world as any one. He is too 
careless to believe that ruin is hanging over the unconverted, 
and I again may trust that all will be well.” Whether such an 
inference is warranted or not, there is no doubt of the fact, that 
it is often drawn from the worldly and frivolous conversation 
of the clergyman. Let him then who ministers at the altar, 
when called to mingle with the careless and the indifferent, go 
forth with the determination to show by his conduct, that he 
feels his solemn responsibilities. If he fails in this point, he will 
effectually neutralize any benefit which might have been de- 
rived from his public instructions.* 

Look over the memoirs of the servants of God, and you will 
meet with numberless instances of the power of a single sen- 
tence, spoken in simplicity for the cause of Christ. The con- 
versation of the Christian is like the seed which the traveller 
carelessly casts forth in his path, and leaves to its fate. Much 
must perish, yet some grains may live, and afterwards spring up 
and bear abundant fruit. He may be thrown into contact with 
a stranger, and the changes of conversation afford an opportu- 


* Bishop Otey, in his charge to the clergy of Tennessee, in 1834, has these 
remarks. ‘But there is nevertheless a danger to which he,” (i. e. the clergy- 
man) “ is exposed, far more subtle in its nature, and more insidious in its ap- 
— than any allurements to manifest and palpable violations of duty. In 

is intercourse with society, even in the best state in which we can expect to 
find it, he has need of constant exertion, to preserve the tone of his feelings, 
and to exhibit that seriousness of mind—that dignity of deportment, and gra- 
vity of demeanor, without which, all his other qualifications for usefulness 
will be of little avail, and will produce but slight impression. In the ordi- 
nary mingling of the world, there prevails a species of levity, which in 
others may perhaps, be deemed harmless trifling, but which in the Christian 
minister must be regarded as a serions dereliction from duty—forgetfulness of 
his high and holy calling, and virtual abandonment of the solemn obligations 
of his office. Let me not be understood however, my brethren, as inculcat- 
ing an austerity of manners, amounting to a repulsive severity; this perhaps 
is equally injurious with levity. A happy mean between the two, issuing in 
the exhibition of that cheerfulness which indicates a contented and thankful 
heart, and a conscience at peace, is, I conceive, the reasonable object of desire, 
and of possible attainment in this case. I should not have deemed remark 
upon this subject necessary, but that I know, thatthe habits of social intercourse 
are too often such in the world, as to tempt to a freedom of speech and action, 
which are afterward censured as frivolous and unbecoming.” 
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nity to inculcate a single impressive sentiment. They part, 
never perhaps to behold each other again in this life, yet that 
holy thought may find a resting place in the mind of him with 
whom he sp:.ke—and through the blessing of the good spirit of 
God, may have an effect which he may never know, till he 
learns it with joy and surprise in the developments of the future 
life. The lives of exemplary clergymen afford many edifying 
instances of the manner in which the good minister may min- 
gle with the world. We are told of that noble Christian mis- 
sionary, Henry Martyn, that when he was leaving for ever “ the 
dear abode of his youth,” he did not permit his depression of 
spirits to make him forgetful of duty. “At such a moment,” 
says his biographer—*he would have been glad to have been 
left to uninterrupted meditation; but many young students hap- 
pened to accompany him on his journey, and he thought it his 
duty to enter into religious conversation with them, for their 
benefit.” It was a rule adopted by the celebrated Cotton 
Mather—* Never to enter into any conversation without endea- 
voring to say something for the spiritual welfare of those with 
whom he talked.” 

When the minister of Christ has a proper opportunity of 
speaking to any one of his fellow men for his religious good, 
who can tell but it may be for the last time! Before another 
meeting, that soul may be removed from his influence, to 
bear witness to his unfaithfulness at the bar of God! In such 
a case, who can realize his feelings! What would he not then 
give, to be able to make the triumphant assertion of St. Paul— 
“Tam pure from the blood of all men?” There is an affecting 
incident in point, which is said to have occurred to a celebrated 
living minister, (Dr. Chalmers.) Unrivalled in conversation, 
he had one evening been the delight of a circle of listening 
friends. The subject was pauperism, its causes, and cure. 
Among the company was a venerable gentleman, who kept his 
eyes fastened on Dr. Chalmers, and listened with intense inte- 
rest to his communications. The conversation was kept up till 
a late hour, but scarcely had the company retired to their 
rooms, when that aged man was suddenly striken with death. 
In a moment—in the twinkling of an eye—without time to 
utter even a dying prayer, his soul was called away. Among 
the company who, attracted by the noise, had rushed to his re- 
lief, and now gathered around in speechless horror, stood Dr. 
Chalmers, in silence, with both hands stretched out over the 
deceased, the very picture of distress. He was the first to 
break silence. “Never in my life,” said he, in a tremulous 
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voice, “did I ever see—or did I ever feel, before this moment, 
the meaning of that text, ‘Preach the word: be instant in sea- 
son, out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long suffer- 
ing and doctrine.’ Had I known that my venerable friend was 
within a few minutes reach of eternity, 1 would not have dwelt 
on that subject which formed the topic of this evening’s conver- 
sation. I would have addressed myself earnestly to him. I 
would have preached unto him and unto you, ‘Christ Jesus and 
him crucified.’ I would have urged him and you, with all the 
earnestness befitting the subject, to prepare for eternity. You 
would have thought it—you would have pronounced it ‘out of 
season.’ But oh! it would have been ‘in season’—both as it 
respected him, and as it respects you.” 

But we ought to speak of the advantage which must result 
to serious Christians, from pastoral conversation. By using well 
his opportunities of religious intercourse, he who has the care 
of their souls, will be enabled greatly to promote their spiritual 

ood. Around the devoted Christian, there seems to linger a 

oly charm which cannot but influence all who approach him. 
If then the cold-hearted, or wavering believer should be 
found among those who observe his consistent conversation, 
what effect will be produced upon him? The view of his own 
deficiencies may humble and quicken him. It is a beautiful 
picture which Bishop Hail has given of his mother: “So had 
she profited,” says he, “in the school of Christ, that it was hard 
for any friend to come from her discourse, no whit holier.”* 
There is something in the mutual exchange of devout and godly 
sentiments, which cannot but warm the heart. 

It is no easy work, under any circumstances, to run the 
race of godliness. We contend with spiritual enemies, whose 
snares are found at every step, and who watch for our falling. 
While ail the powers of darkness are thus banded against our 
souls, should we not cling to the hand of Christian fellowship to 
support our steps? While clouds and darkness are resting 
upon our path, how necessary is it that hourly the voice of ex- 
hortation should be heard telling us, “Take heed to thy ways.” 
There is a power in the sympathy and exhortations of the 
Christian, which may uphold his brother in the hour of weak- 
ness. The Christian minister should avail himself of this 
power. He should remember, that it is given for a noble 
purpose. He should not, as he mingles with the people of 
his charge, merge the pastor in the “polished man of the 


* Bishop Hall's Life, p. 19. 
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world, until they forget that he has any interest in their 
spiritual welfare. 

We have thus endeavored to suggest some hints, as to the 
manner in which the clergyman should “ go in and out” among 
the members of his flock. We fear that the duty of pastoral 
visiting is by many too little appreciated. Yet experience has 
proved its utility, until it has become almost a proverb, that “as 
much good is done out of the pulpit, as in it.” There is, indeed, 
much wisdom in those remarks of a bishop of our church— 
“Though you ‘speak with the tongues of angels,’ if you do not 
follow up the lessons of the pulpit, ‘from house to house,’ among 
your people, your labor will too often be in vain. You must 
add to the authority of the teacher, the influence of the friend. 
You must watch for opportunity, lay wait for souls, and take 
them with a holy guile. ‘If you would have access to a man’s 
heart,’ said that shrewd observer, Richard Cecil, ‘you must go 
into his house.’ And it is so. You take him by the hand. You 
sit by his hearth. You are a partaker at his board. You are 
at home with him, and you enable him to feel at home with you. 
You gain his confidence. You touch the electric chain of sym- 
pathy. You possess yourself of his affections. You draw him 
with ‘the cords of a man.’ ”* 

In thus attempting to exhibit the spirit by which a pastor 
should be guided, that when thrown into the company of his 
people, it may be for their edification, it will be perceived we 
have carefully abstained from saying how much he should visit. 
This is an entirely different question, and one which each indi- 
vidual must be left to settle according to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he is placed. Every conscientious clergyman 
will however admit, we doubt not, that the only rule which he 
can lay down is, that he shall visit as much as possible, con- 
sistently with his other duties. ‘There are always those, to 
whom his company would be acceptable and profitable. There 
are the sick, whose minds are awakened by fear lest life may 
be drawing to its close—the seriously inquiring anxious for 
spiritual guidance—and those whose hearts have been softened 
by affliction, who have learned from melancholy experience, the 
instability of all that this world can offer, and would gladly 
seek the enduring comforts of our faith. These he may gently 
lead into the right way, and if he neglects to do so, he is faith- 
less to his high and solemn vows. But in all such matters, he 
must regulate his labors by that rule which Christ prescribed, 
as the measure of obedience, when he said of ene who had 


* Bishop Doane’s Charge, 1836. 
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given him a token of affection—“she hath done what she 
could.” 

. We intended to dismiss the subject here, having already 

rotracted this article to a greater length than we anticipated. 
But looking back on what we have written, and perceiving 
that our views may be supposed to have reference to the duty 
of the clergy alone, we cannot resist the temptation of saying 
a few words, with regard to the laity. 

We are well aware that many a layman who has-run 
his eye over the previous part of this article, may say to 
himself—* this is right; this is the beau ideal of a pastor, 
thus mingling with his people for their spiritual benefit.” And 
many a one perhaps will think, “Why does not my minister 
spend more of his time in visiting his congregation, when the 
benefit is so apparent?” Now, fully as we are aware of the 
advantages of pastoral visits, and the duty of making them as 
frequent as possible, yet we cannot but believe, that in this re- 
spect the clergy are often unjustly censured. We will give 
therefore a few of the reasons which often prevent them, at the 
present day, from performing this duty as fully as might be 
wished ; and we do so, that the laity may decide whether they 
themselves do not often place these difficulties in the way. 

One obstacle is, the multiplication of public services. In 
former days, the clergyman had, at the utmost, only to prepare 
his two sermons for Sunday, and when they were finished, his 
labors for the week were ended. The consequence was, he 
had time to mix with his people. He was often found at their 
fireside and their table. He became intimate with them in all 
their domestic relations—rejoiced in their happiness, and sym- 
pathized in their griefs. And many now, who remember these 
good old days, look back to them with regret, and inquire, 
“Why cannot our clergyman now be, as formerly, our asso- 
ciate and friend? Why does he so seldom cross our threshold, 
that our children grow up with scarcely a personal acquaint- 
ance with him ?” 

But look how times have altered! Instead of simply the 
two services of Sunday, the number and variety is multiplied, 
until all the energy and intellect of the pastor is kept in inces- 
sant employment to fulfill the demand. There is a sad degree 
of truth in the remark of one of the Congregationalist minis- 
ters; and their application should not be confined to his own 
denomination. “Their pastor’s souls are kept in an almost con- 
stant stretch of thought, in order to get food, intellectual and 
spiritual, for their flocks, that else would starve for lack of 
knowledge. Many think their lives easy, and their labor well 
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rewarded, if they are just kept out of want :* but these know 
little of mental travail; which, in our case, while it is all for 
the profit of others, greatly endangers our own spiritual state. 
We have to think so much for them, that often we have hardly 
time for prayer ; unless we think and pray at once.”+ Observa- 
tions, similar to these, we have heard from the lips of clergy- 
men of our own church, 

Now, in addition to what was expected in former days, the 
Sunday school is to be overseen, and attended to; together 
with its teacher’s meetings, and other calls on the time to which 
it necessarily gives rise. Then follow the weekly lecture ; the 
Bible class; and, perhaps at stated times, the confirmation lec- 
tures, &c., in endless variety. The preparation for all these 
requires study and investigation, often long and severe. It 
should not do for a minister of the gospel to stand up in the 
pulpit, and deliver before an enlightened audience, merely a 
few crude, common-place, or ill-digested remarks. “The 
priest’s lips should keep knowledge,” or else remain closed, lest 
religion be injured. Neither must he come before his Bible 
class, but half prepared, with his own opinions perhaps on a 
controverted passage evidently wavering and unsettled. He 
must throw light on every thmg he pretends to touch, or his 
hearers will think but lightly of their spiritual guide, and his in- 
fluence depart. His public services must give evidence that 
he has not been idle in his study, or he might better have staid 
at home. He must “bring forth from his treasury, things old 
and new ;” and this, month after month, and year after year, 
with scarcely time to stop and breathe, or to let his mind rest 
from its arduous labors. 


* We cannot forbear throwing in a remark as to the truth of this observa- 
tion. The country clergy, particularly, are often “ just kept out of want.” In 
this particular, the world seems determined, that they shall be forced to walk 
in the footsteps of the apostles. No matter who else is rolling in wealth, they 
demand of the clergy—‘ You, at least, shall give us illustrations of apostolic 
simplicity and poverty.” It appears, therefore, to be with them a matter of 
conscience, most scrupulously observed, to place no temptation in their pas- 
tor’s way, to induce them to mar the beauty of these examples. We, our- 
selves, have witnessed instances of men, actually enduring privation and suf- 
fering, yet too proud to complain; while around them were parishoners, the 
very superfluity of whose abundance would have made them comfortable. 
The same individual, who, when his passions are excited, will fee a lawyer 
with one hundred dollars to commence a suit against his adversary, if asked 
to contribute half as much, per annum, towards the support of him who is la- 
boring day and nighi for his spiritual welfare, will often reject the demand as 
most exorbitant and outrageous. In their zeal for apostolic example, they 
seem to forget that there is also an apostolic precept; “if we have sown unto 
your spiritual things, is ita great matter if we shall reap your worldly things ?” 
(1 Cor. ix., 11 ) 

+ Dr. Skinner, National Preacher, vol. i. p. 26. 
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If all this is to be done—if he is to answer all these de- 
mands upon him, as he should—how little time must be left for 
general parochial visiting! In a large city congregation, for 
example, we believe that it will be the experience of most 
clergymen, that all they can accomplish is, to go through the 
congregation, in their regular rounds, once or twice a year. 
And this, barely serves to keep up a slight acquaintance with 
the different members of their charge. The rest of their time— 
all the odd intervals which can be gleaned up—must be appro- 
priated to the sick and the dying, and those whose case admits 
not of delay. They have no time (or ought to have none,) for 
visits of mere courtesy—for dining out, day after day—or for 
spending one evening after another, with any who chovuse to 
invite them. Yet, how seldom will the laity realize that 
there is this want of time! We remember an incident which 
Cecil relates. “Having,” he says, “some business to transact 
with a gentleman in the city, I called cne day at his counting- 
house : he begged I would call again, as I had so much more 
time to spare than he had, who was a man of business. ‘An 
hour is nothing to you, said he.’-—‘ An hour nothing to a clergy- 
man!’ said I: ‘you seem little to understand the nature of our 
profession. One hour of a clergyman’s time, rightly employed, 
sir, is worth more to him than all the gains of your merchan- 
dise.’”* This anecdote, we verily believe, displays the opinion 
which most people have, of the time of the clergy. They re- 
gard them as gentlemen of infinite leisure; who, during their 
preparatory course of study, lay in a stock of materials for ser- 
monizing, and, when this is done, have nothing but a life of ease 
before them. Thus, sometimes when a minister, driven to his 
wit’s end by a press of business, to contrive how he shall pre- 
pare for the coming Sunday, happens in the midst of his per- 
plexity to meet a parishoner, perhaps the first salutation with 
which he is greeted is—* Why don’t you come and see me 
oftener ?” 

But in speaking of the multiplication of public services, we 
cannot leave the subject without hazarding a few remarks as to 
what we think is their necessary influence. One effect is, the 
frequent ruin of the clergymen’s health. We have heard the 
question often sneeringly asked—* How does it happen, that 
the clergy have of late years become so delicate? We never 
heard of the Bronchitis in old times, nor were ministers then 
ever obliged to go to Europe for their health. They preached 
fifty and even sixty years, and came to a green old age.” We 


* Cecil's Remains. (Works, v. 2, p. 664.) 
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confess, we sometimes feel indignant when we hear these re- 
marksmade. Here isa class of men, laboring far beyond their 
strength, for their fellow beings, and when their health fails, and 
they seem to be sinking into an untimely grave, behold, their 
earthly reward! They are stigmatized as being “ delicate,” and 
unfavorably compared with those who have gone before them. 
It is indeed well for the minister of the gospel, that the favor 
which he seeks is not that of this world. It is this thought 
which cheers him, even amidst the privations of stipendiary 
poverty, and the indifference and neglect of those, in laboring 
for whose immortal interests, he has spent his strength. 

But is a solution of these unfeeling questions wanted? 
Look at the burden which is now often placed upon the cler- 
gyman, and the requirements which are made of him, and then 
tell us, is there any cause for wonder that so many are obliged 
to throw away their books, and seek for health in other lands ? 
Count the number of public services which some are called to 
go through, often in large and difficult churches, and then say, 
what but a constitution of iron, and a throat of brass, can ena- 
ble them to discharge their duties? It is this, which makes 
such fearful havoc in their ranks, “It is as if Satan had come 
into the world in the form of an angel of light, seeming to be 
urging on a good work, but pushing it so hard as to destroy the 
laborers by over-action.”* 

But there is another injurious effect produced by these mul- 
tiplied services, and one which is little suspected. We refer to 
their unfavorable influence on personal piety. We believe, that 
as a general thing, the religion of the present day, while more 
widely extended, is not as deeply seated as formerly. “ But,” 
says some one in astonishment—* do you ascribe it to the many 
means of religious instruction which we enjoy? Should we not 
hear the gospel preached as often as we can?” We acknow- 
ledge indeed that it is a cause for thankfulness, that religious 
truth is so extensively diffused, but would simply ask, Whether 
there is not beginning to prevail at the present day, an exces- 
sive love of church-going to the neglect of private duties? Is 
not excitement often sought in public services, when it would 
be much better for the individual’s spiritual condition, were he 
in the solitude of his closet, communing with his own heart and 
with his God. We think indeed that there is something of this 
spirit visible in the religious community, and were we called to 
point out a striking trait of the present day, we should say, that 
we are a people “having itching ears.” Popular preaching is 


* Colton, on the Religious State of the country, p. 40. 
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sought, in the place of sound, wholesome instruction ; and instead 
of “ walking in the old paths,” many wander about from church 
to church, inquiring for “ any new thing.” This produces a 
feverish restlessness of mind, and our good old Scriptural pray- 
ers are disregarded in the anxiety, (as it is expressed,) “ to hear 
preaching.” To descend toa particular exemplification of what 
we mean by the injurious effect on personal piety, produced 
by multiplied services; here is an individual, who regularly 
attends church three times on the Sabbath. Now, to him we 
would say—* You can certainly never ‘ inwardly digest’ three 
sermons in one day. ‘Two are quite as many as are for your 
good. Goto church, therefore, morning and afternoon, and in 
the evening stay at home, reflect on what you have heard, in- 
struct your family, and read your Bible, and you will find it 
much more for your spiritual edification.” 

If we need any proof of the fact, that religion has of late 
years grown superficial in the mass of those who lay claim to 
it, let us only compare them with the Christians of a century 
ago. What examples were they of heart-searching piety—of 
close intercourse with God—of deep knowledge of their own 
natures and of the Scriptures of truth! And what a noble 
legacy have their writings been to this age! What rich masses 
of golden thought do they contain, unequalled by any thing in 
our day! Place beside these devoted men, the Christians of 
present times, and how can we bear the comparison? How 
feeble seem our affections, and our views of eternal things ! 
We say then, it would be better in some cases, if, as in old 
times, there were fewer public services, and more time devoted 
to the closet. 

We would ask the laity then, when they sometimes feel as if 
they saw too little of the clergyman in private, not to judge him 
harshly —not to condemn him as unfaithful, until they have set 
down, and calculated how much he has to do, and determined 
whether or not he has time to visit them oftener than he does. 
Let them think too of the question, whether in some cases, they 
would not be more benefited in every spiritual respect, if their 
minister had fewer public services to perform, and consequently 
more time for private and friendly intercourse. We throw out 
these suggestions, because there are instances, where the laymen 
of a parish have it in their power to remedy the evil, of a cler- 
gyman almost sinking under a burden, which he has taken upon 
himself in conformity with their wishes.” 

But there is another tax upon the time of the clergy, particu- 
larly in the cities, which we must also notice ; and this arises 
from the numerous societies which have of late years been 
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formed. Look at the long array, Missionary, Education, 
Bible, Prayer-Book, Tract, &c. besides the various benevolent 
societies for the relief of merely temporal wants. All these 
have their separate periodical, and committee meetings, quar- 
terly, monthly, and sometimes weekly. Who conduct these 
numerous associations? ‘Take up their printed reports, and 
look at the lists of Presidents, Vice Presidents and Managers, 
and you will find, that although the laity are active in discharg- 
ing their duty, yet the clergy are placed forward most promi- 
nently. On them, the highest offices are generally conferred. 
They have the honor, with its corresponding anxieties and 
responsibilities. The consequence is, they must attend the 
meetings, let the sacrifice of time be what it may, or the other 
duties to their respective churches, ever so pressing. If they 
do not, they are accused of want of zeal, and of displaying no 
interest in the great benevolent movements of the day. Now 
ask any parish minister, how often these engagements break in 
upon his time—how often they interrupt him in his studies, and 
call him to leave his library, and his half-written sermon? Pass 
on to another, and make the same inquiries, and before you 
have gone far, you will come to the conclusion, that these things 
are no slight interruption of his parish duties. But the minis- 
ters of former days knew nothing of them. 

There is another mode in which the laity are chargeable 
with placing difficulties in the way of pastoral visiting ; and this 
is from « manifest unwillingness to listen to religious conver- 
sation. Some are always, indeed, willing to join in conversa- 
tion on such topics, but-how many are not. How often is every 
effort to introduce it received with coldness, and the subject dis- 
missed as quickly as possible, with ill-concealed disgust. Let 
the pastor, for example, enter an animated and cheerful circle, 
and unite with it in the discussion of all worldly things, and he 
is welcome. But let him sometimes throw out an observation 
calculated to lead the thoughts into a more serious channel, 
and what an immediate change is visible! The smile disap- 
pears from every face, animation departs, and those around him 
become only uneasy listeners. How trying to his feelings, who 
made the attempt, when he perceives that his conscientious 
efforts have only cast a restraint over those whom he wished to 
benefit. How naturally does the reflection pass through his 
mind—* if I can only talk to them of worldly things, I might 
better be at home in my study.” Thus a series of repulses, 
owing entirely to the worldly spirit of those with whom he meets, 
may freeze up an honest, conscientious clergyman’s zeal for 

VOL. I.—NO. I. 
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pastoral duties, and cause him, almost insensibly, to imbibe the 
opinion, that he can be most useful by confining his efforts to the 
pulpit, and endeavoring in this way to operate upon those, who 
seem so little disposed to listen to him in private. Thus, while 
the memhers of a parish may be complaining of their clergy- 
man’s remissness in pastoral duties, it may perhaps be their own 
indisposition (by no means equivocally manifested) to profit 
by his visits, which has driven him to this course. 

We are not asserting, that he would be right in so yielding ; 
far from it; we think he should persevere through evil as well 
as good report ; sowing the precious seed, in the hope that some 
may take root. We wish only to show that this course would 
be natural, and clergymen are but men. Discouragements and 
difficulties operate upon them, as upon others, particularly when 
they are left to contend alone, without sympathy or assistance. 

“ Well is it, if has not ensued 

Another and a worser mood, 

‘When all unfaithful thoughts have way, 

When we hang down our hands, and say, 
Alas! it is a weary pain. 

To seek with toil and fruitless strife, 

To chafe the numbed limbs into life, 
That will not live again.” 

We have thus detailed some of the difficulties, which at the 
present day stand in the way of pastoral visiting ; for we think 
it right that both sides of the question should be set before our 
readers. It is well too for the laity to see, that they also have 
something to do in this matter—that they may contribute to 
hinder the labors of their clergyman, and to discourage him in 
his efforts. 

We assert it again then in conclusion ; that every minister of 
the gospel should devote as much time to this duty as he can. 
He alone can determine the amount which he is able to per- 
form ; and he should do it, estimating the circumstances under 
which he is placed, and the solemn responsibilities resting on 
him. This subject concerns, not only his own soul, but the 
eternal interests of all around him. He is to stand “as a light 
in the world,” by his radient piety furnishing an unanswerable 
argument for the holiness of religion. He is to be, by his exam- 
ple, a blessing or a bane to all who are brought within the 
sphere of his influence. How solemn then becomes the inquiry, 
which shall it be? What account will he render in, at the 
great day of the Lord? Shall any then rise up in judgment 
against him, because his levity, or indifference to spiritual things, 
strengthened them in their carelessness? Oh, to each one who 
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has girded on the armor of the Christian minister, may we not 
address that thrilling inquiry of the poet — 


‘** Should one of those lost souls 
Amid its tossings utter forth thy name, 
As one who might have pluck’d it from the pit, 
Thou man of God! would there not be a burst 
Of tears in Heaven ?” ' 


Art. 1X.—The Poetical Works of Mrs. Feuicta Hemans. 
Philadelphia, Grigg and Elliott, 1836. 

Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, with illustrations of her Literary 
Character from her private correspondence. By Henry F. 
Cuortey. New-York. Saunders & Otley, 1836. 


Ir is one of the beauties of Christianity, that it not only 
warns the soul of the future, and fits it for the life to come, but 
also sheds its kindly influence over the relations of the present. 
It is adapted to every situation and circumstance in which we 
may be placed. Interwoven with the best habits and disposi- 
tions of our nature, its gentle graces, like the dews of heaven, 
water every fertile soil. It is serious in the solemn worship of 
the sanctuary ; it is tender and familiar in the affections of the 
household; it is the friendly companion amid the scenes of 
nature ; it is the stay of adversity, and the best comfort of 
prosperity: it never deserts us. Wherever man has a true 
source of enjoyment, it is present to sanctify and increase the 
happiness. Christianity embraces all the conditions of our state. 
It nerves the arm of the artisan at his daily labor; it strength- 
ens the soldier in patriotism; it enlightens the studies of the 
philosopher ; it teaches the scholar his just end and aim; it sec- 
onds the call of duty; it invigorates every faculty to its most 
perfect exercise. Nor does it fail the mere man of letters in his 
pursuit of literature, but it meets the author in his closet, and 
infuses into his page the real and natural interests of life. For 
it lays before him in the Bible, the best model of composition 
ever penned, and awakes in him the influence of noble precept 
and example. It enlarges his understanding. It shows him 
effects not only in themselves, but linked to a first Great Cause. 
It unfolds faturity, and thus gives the necessary completion to 
the history of man. It creates new sympathies in the kind, for 
it teaches that all men are brothers, and humility the corner stone 
of virtue. It cultivates the love of nature. It cherishes the 
domestic ties, and reads a brighter memorial in the tear of af- 
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fection than in the most successful effort of policy. It is spirit- 
ual, and looks to the emotions of the soul above the great acts 
of fortune. In fine, it embraces the very spirit of literature ; 
dwelling in the heart, and rendering every thought sensitive to 
the claims of humanity. ; 

These remarks might be pursued ; but we hasten to illustrate 
them by the example of Mrs. Hemans. By observing the su- 
periority of her verse to that of the poctesses of the day, 
and of her later to her earlier writings, in connection with her 
histery, we must be led to attribute the different character to 
the influence of religion inspiring her later poetry with a more 
natural interest, and fitting it for its just end—an intimacy with 
the religious principles of our nature. 

Mrs. Hemans set out in life with all the ardor and enthusiasm 
of genius. She showed her individual character almost in her 
childhood. Her parents’ residence in Wales, surrounded by 
lofty hills, and bordering on the ocean, brought her under poetic 
influences she was formed to experience and retain. Often do 
we find her in after life, recurring in her imagery to these 
scenes of her youth. Living apart from the world, her soul 
dwelt in a sphere of its own—weaving peculiar associations into 
an ideal world for its abode. She cultivated only the imagina- 
tion ; all her thoughts were tinged with romance. This, as her 
biographer remarks, has its evils as well as advantages. While 
she was looking on all things in a poetic light, seeing only the 
fanciful and romantic, separated from the gross and actual, her 
affections were lost to the thousand social sympathies with man- 
kind, which only an actual participation in their joys and sor- 
rows, a mingling with the common routine of life, can confer. 
But this was destined to be remedied in the sad experiences of 
life, loosing one by one, these ties, and fastening them to more 
real objects of interest. 

The poetical character of Mrs. Hemans’ mind being thus 
early established, her muse was never silent ; but sent forth 
to the world a long series of works which, undergoing some 
curtailment—as what modern poets shall not—will be remem- 
bered with the language. Her first pieces were little more 
than specimens of skilful versification ; as she advanced, her in- 
dividual manner appeared in the truly womanlike feeling which 
marked her poetry. The selection of subjects, the delicacy of 
taste, the nice perception of beauty, the heroic ardor shown in 
her writings, nay, even their fluency evince the feminine nature 
of her mind. Her women share the grace and softness with 
the high-toned spirit of her disposition. In great trials they 
are courageous with the boldest, and where they may not do 
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or die, they can submit with heroism. The “ Records of Wo- 
man” are a trophy for her sex ; its constancy, devotion, patri- 
otism, and love, are commemorated in strains that should be 
dear to every female heart. It was reserved, however, for her 
later works to add to these a still nobler memorial—the strength 
and endurance of woman’s piety. 

Another of the early characteristics of Mrs. Heman’s verse 
was its patriotic tone. Her mind clung toevery trait of national 
character wherever it might be found. Her fine martial and 
and lyric “ Lays” are of “ Many lands.” They embrace the 
northern legend of “Runic rhyme” with the tradition of the 
south. Songs of ancient Greece awake in the stirring pages 
with the old English war message. The German harvest song 
equally with the Indian tale enlists her sympathy, while America 
owes her a debt of gratitude for the bold and picturesque 
“ Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

But her attention became awakened to simpler objects. In 
a gay mood she could always surrender herself to an “ Hour of 
Romance,” and live over some old dream of chivalry ; but as the 
pressing interests of life closed around her, she gave herself to 
more real though less ambitious topics. The poetry of domes- 
tic life as it appears in the excitement of joy, the calm suffer- 
ance of affliction, or the hope of hereafter, arrested her 
thoughts. She felt that this came home to the hearts of all ; 
that while other themes might attract the fancy or imagination, 
this was buried deep in the sou] with an interest permanent as 
our nature. She knew that other associations of man would 
lose their force—ihe storied castle perish with the record of 
human glory—while this remained a part of our common 
humanity— 


“ There may the bard’s high themes be found— 
We die, we pass away : 
But faith, love, pity—these are bound 
To earth without decay. 


The heart that burns, the cheek that glows, 
The tear from hidden springs, 

The thorn and glory of the rose— 
These are undying things.” 


The Themes of Song. 


This change in the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, caused by a 
devotion to real life, may in no slight degree be attributed to the 
study of Wordsworth. When she had once become acquaint- 
ed with his works they were ever after her chosen oracles. 
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What she says in one of her letters of the lake scenery— 
“ My spirit is too much lulled by these sweet scenes to breathe 
one word of sword and spear until I have bid Winandermere 
farewell”—may be extended to the mighty genius of the place. 
The poetry of Wordsworth opened to her a new being. She 
had before looked upon the world with an eye to the fanciful 
and romantic; she now saw the simple and religious. Her 
thoughts of the affections had been always blended with the 
woman's love of excitement—the interest of battle and engage- 
ment, the knightly banquet and the aged minstrel, the tilt and 
tourney, the masquerade, and all the ancient retinue of chivalry ; 
now they were attempered to a kindlier feeling. Her harp had 
echoed to notes of glory and adventure: it was now responsive 
to the vibrations of the soul. She became acquainted in his 
pages with 


“ The still sad music of humanity” 


stealing gently from the heart of every human being, the simple 
as well as the learned, the cottager and peasant alike with the 
nobleman, the humblest with the most elevated. Here she 
found something like repose. The tempest of the passions was 
stayed, the airy visions of fancy were called home, and she 
came to learn the calm of true poetry. In her own language, 
her earlier works had been 


“ Sad sweet fragments of a strain— 
First notes of some yet struggling harmony, 
By the strong rush, the crowding joy and pain 
Of many inspirations met, and held 
From its true sphere.” 


It may not be uninteresting to the reader to quote Mrs. 
Hemans’ own words with respect to Wordsworth. Her first 
acquaintance with his writings is celebrated in a letter to Miss 
Jewsbury: 

“ The inclosed lines (those ‘’To the poet Wordsworth,’) are effu- 
sions of deep and sincere admiration, and will give you some idea of 
the enjoyment, and I hope I may say, advantage, which you have 
been the means of imparting by so kindly entrusting me with your 
precious copy of Wordworth’s Miscellaneous Poems. It has opened 
to me such a treasure of thought and feeling, that I shall always asso. 
ciate your name with some of my pleasantest recollections, as having 
introduced me to the knowledge of what I can only regret should 
have been so long a ‘ Yarrow Unvisited.’ I could not write to you 
sooner, because I wished to tell you that I had really studied these 
poems, and they have been the daily food of my mind ever since I 
borrowed them. There is hardly any scene of a happy, though serious, 
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domestic life, or any mood of a reflective mind, with the spirit of 
which some one or other of them does not beautifully harmonize. 
This author is the true Poet of Home, and of all the lofty feelings 
which have their root in the soil of home affections. His fine 
sonnets io liberty, and indeed all his pieces which have any reference 
to political interest, remind me of the spirit in which Schiller has con- 
ceived the character of William Tell—a calm, single-hearted herds- 
man of the hills, breaking forth into fiery and indignant eloquence, 
when the sanctity of his hearth is invaded.” 

After this introduction, Mrs. Hemans became a student of 
Wordsworth, so that, at least during the later years of her life, 
a single day never passed without a reference to his works, It 
was indeed a source of pleasure to her when she lived a sum- 
mer at “The Lakes,” during part of the time an inmate at 
Rydal Mount. Her acquaintance with the man did not detract 
from the idea of his writings. Her letters of that period afford 
a testimony of his worth, which we willingly spread upon 
our pages, glad to do honor to the name of Wordsworth. She 
writes: 

“Tam charmed with Mr. Wordsworth * * * ‘ There is a daily 
beauty in his life,’ which is in such lovely harmony with his poetry, 
that I am thankful to have witnessed and felt it. He gives me a good 
deal of his society, reads to me, walks with me, leads my poney when 
I ride, and I begin to talk with him as with a sort of paternal friend. 
The whole of this morning he kindly passed in reading to me a great 
deal from Spenser, and afterwards his own Laodamia, my favorite 
‘Tintern Abbey,’ and many of those noble sonnets which you, like 
myself, enjoy so much. His reading is very peculiar, but to my ear, 
delightful ; slow, solemn, earnest in expression more than any | have 
ever heard ; when he reads or recites in the open air, his deep rich 
tones seem to proceed from a spirit voice, and to belong to the religion 
of the place ; they harmonize so fitly with the thrilling tones of woods 
and waterfalls. His expressions are often strikingly poetical: ‘I 
would not give up the mists that spiritualize our mountains for all the 
blue skies of Italy..——-Yesterday evening he walked beside me as I 
rode on a long and lovely mountain path high above Grasmere Lake : I 
was much interested by his showing me, carved deep into the rock as 
we passed, the initials of his wife’s name inserted there many years 
ago by himself, and the dear old man, like ‘Old Mortality,’ renews 
them from time to time :,] could hardly help exclaiming ‘ Esto per- 
petua !’ ” 

And again: 

“ You will be pleased to hear that the more I see of Mr. Words- 
worth, the more I admire, and I may almost say, love him. It is 
delightful to see a life in such perfect harmony with all that his writings 
express, ‘true to the kindred points of heaven and home.’ You ma 
remember how much I disliked that shallow theory of Mr. Moore’s, 
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with regard to the unfitness of genius for domestic happiness. I was 
speaking of it yesterday to Mr. Wordsworth, and was pleased by his 
remark : ‘It is not because they possess genius that they make unhappy 
homes, but because they do not possess genius enough ; a higher order 
of mind would enable them to see and feel all the beauty of domestic 
ties.’ ” 

Intimacy with the poetry of Wordsworth, doubtless led the 
way to the change to amore serious character in Mrs. Hemans’ 
verse, which the severe school of affliction afterwards matured. 
The Quarterly Review of 1820, in a notice of her poems, 
says—“in our opinion all her poems are elegant and pure in 
thought and language: her later poems are of higher promise, 
they are vigorous, picturesque, and pathetic.” There was yet a 
third stage to which they afterwards attained—they became 
sublime and religious. It was not till sickness had touched her 
frame, and sorrow tamed the wildness of her spirit, that she 
reached her worthiest efforts in song. As her heart was puri- 
rified from the world, her mind was freed also, and soared to a 
better element. Its purpose was fixed, for it had found an ap- 
propriate object in the religious sympathies of life. Not only 
the domestic affections, but even the beauties of Nature, ever 
familiar to her verse, were colored with a new aspect. They 
were not only holy or fair in themselves, but they reflected the 
qualities of their Creator. The passions of life before so imper- 
fectly represented in their brief hour of excitement, were, by 
the prospects of Revelation, connected to an endless existence 
hereafter. There, just poetry, like true morality, must find its 
end ; all else falls short of its proper aim. This is well illustrated 
by our authoress herself in one of her letters. She is speaking of 
a character in her verse. “It was with some difficulty that I 
refrained from making Alcestis express the hope of an immor- 
tal reunion: I knew this would be out of character, and yet 
could scarcely imagine how love so infinite in its nature could 
ever have existed without the hope (even if undefined and un- 
acknowledged) of a ‘ heavenly country,’ an unchangeable rest- 
ing place. This awoke in me many other thoughts with regard 
to the state of human affections, their hopes and their conflicts 
in the days of the ‘gay religions, full of pomp and gold” which 
offering, as they did, so much of grace and beauty to the imagi- 
nation, yet held out so little comfort to the heart. Then I 
thought how much these affections owed to a deeper and more 
spiritual faith, to the idea of a God who knows all our inward 
struggles, and pities our sufferings.” 

_ The best corollary on what we have written, is to be found 
in the actual experience of Mrs. Hemans, as recorded by her- 
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self. She writes the year before her death, serious with the 
solemn purpose of life: “I have now passed through the 
feverish and somewhat visionary state of mind, often con- 
nected with the passionate study of art in early life :—deep affec- 
tions and deep sorrows seem to have solemnized my whole being, 
and I now feel as if bound to higher and holier tasks, which, 
though I may occasionally lay aside, I could not long wander 
from without some sense of dereliction.” And about the same 
period—* the more I look for indications of the connection be- 
tween the human spirit and its eternal source, the more exten- 
sively I see those traces open before me, and the more indelibly 
they appear stamped upon our mysterious nature. I cannot 
but think that my mind has both expanded and strengthened 
during the contemplation of such things, and that it will thus by 
degrees arise to a higher and purer sphere of action than it has 
yet known. If any years of peace and affection be granted to 
my future life, I think 1 may prove that the discipline of storms 
has, at least, not been without a purifying and enobling influence.” 
These few sentences unfold the true secret of Mrs. Hemans’ 
later success. It is the “ discipline of storms ” that must elevate 
the human character. Prosperity may be joyful to the sense, 
but adversity is healthful to the soul. “ Certainly virtue is like 
precious odors, most fragrant when they are incensed or 
crushed.” 

Under the combined influence of improved taste, much sor- 
row, and a firmly infixed religious principle, Mrs. Hemans wrote 
her last work, “The Scenes and Hymns of Life.” It is cer- 
tainly as a literary composition her best production, and justifies 
her confidence, had her life been prolonged of giving to the world 
something far superior to her other writings. As admirers of 
her verse, we would point to this, and show Christianity to be 
the best instructer in literature. It will bear the test of criti- 
cism. To note an occasional beauty: she has a power of con- 
densed expression rarely acquired by the female writer, which 
appears in single lines of great force. Calling poetic inspi- 
ration 

“The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye,” 


she approaches Wordsworth’s “ vision and the faculty divine.” 
Her allusions in these poems are incidental, and far more vigorous 
than in her earlier works. "When she speaks in The Prayer of 
the Lonely Student of 
“The grave sweetness on the brow of truth,” 
we fancy almost that the dream of Plato has been realized, and 
that we are looking upon the countenance of Truth, so lovely 
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that all fall down and worship her. The sonnets entitled “« Old 
Church in an English Park,” and « A Church in North Wales,” 
are picturesque and thoughtful. In the sketch of « The English 
Martyr,” there is a fine ode on The Passion. 
“ The Sun set in a fearful hour 
The stars might well grow dim ; 
When this mortality had power, 
So to o’ershadow Him.” 


The Sabbath Sonnet, her latest work, dictated from her bed 
of death was a noble last strain for a Christian poetess. 


“ SABBATH SONNET.” 


“ How many blessed groups, this hour are bending, 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths, their way 
Toward spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallow’d day. 
The halls, from old heroic ages gray, 

Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets iow, 
With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a free vernal stream. I may not tread 

With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ;—yet, oh my God ! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath fill’d 

My chasten’d heart, and all] its throbbings still’d 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.” 

Our task is now briefly performed. We have asserted our 
argument, not that all poetry must be religious—but that the 
best poetry, and worthiest the name, that which enters into the 
nature of man, his passions, and affections, which represents his 
character must be essentially so. Let the poet then who would 
write for man, study to be taught of Heaven. Let the envy, 
malice and selfishness of his disposition, be supplanted by Chris- 
tian charity. Let his life breathe the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. Let his inspiration be from Heaven. 


Arr. X.—Discoveries in Light and Vision, with a'short Me- 
moir, containing Discoveries in the Mental Faculties. New- 
York: G. and C. Carrill, and Co. 1836. 18mo. pp. 300. 


A.most numberless are the opinions which in different ages 
of the world philosophers have held respecting the phenomena of 
light and vision. The Platonists and Stoics, taught that vision 
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was effected by the emission of rays out of the eyes ; and Roger 
Baconafterwards held the same opinion, giving the curious reason 
for it, that all things created, are designed to perform their own 
proper functions, by their own powers. The Epicureans held 
that vision is effected by the emanation of corporeal species, or 
images from objects ; or a kind of atomical effluvia, continually 
flying off from the intimate parts of its objects to the eye. The 
Peripatetics, held®also that vision is produced by the reception of 
species, with this difference, however, that they believed the 
species to be incorporeal. Aristotle’s account of vision, in his 
chapter de Aspectu, amounts at last, when freed from its cum- 
brous chains of species and images only to this, that objects must 
have some intermediate body, whereby to affect the organ of 
sight. 

Of the modern philosophers, Descartes maintains, “that the 
sun passing the materia subtilis, with which the whole universe 
is every where filled ; the vibrations and pulses of that matter are 
reflected from objects, and communicated to the eye, and thence 
to the sensoroum.” Newton’s theory is, “that vision is per- 
formed chiefly by the vibrations of a fine medium (which pene- 
trates all bodies) excited in the bottom of the eye by the rays of 
light, and propagated through the capillaments of the optic nerve 
to the sensorium.” The main point of difference between the 
doctrines of these two philosophers, upon the subject of vision, 
relates not so much to the mode in which impressions of out- 
ward objects are conveyed from the apparatus of the eye to the 
sensorium, as to the nature, qualities, and mode of development 
of light itself. 

Though the general features of the two rival theories which 
originated with these two illustrious men, and were adopted, 
both in their own age, and subsequently, by the most distin- 
= philosophers on both sides, must be presumed to be 
ainiliar to most of our readers, we venture to recur to a few 
of the characteristic peculiarities of each. 

Of the Newtonian or Corpuscular theory of light, the fun- 
damental postulatum is, “that light consists of particles of mat- 
ter, possessed of inertia, and endowed with attractive and 
repulsive forces, and projected or emitted from all luminous 
bodies with nearly the same velocity, about 200,000 miles per 
second.” Other important assumptions are also requisite for 
the explication, by this theory, of the infinitely varied phenomena 
of light—and among them we mention as a second postulate, 
connected with vision—* That these particles infringing on the 
retina, excite vision, the particles whose inertia is greatest pro- 
ducing the sensation of red, those of least inertia the sensation 
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of violet, and those in which it is intermediate, the inter- 
mediate colors.” 

These fundamental positions of the Corpuscular theory 
although now proposed as postulates or assumptions, seem to be 
legitimate deductions from the common and well known laws of 
reflection and refraction ; and this theory has accordingly been 
generally received, and used for the solution of the phenomena 
of light. 

he Huygenian or Undulatory theory, on the other hand, 
rests on this fundamental postulate, “that an excessively rare, 
subtle and elastic medium, or ether, fills all space, and pervades 
all material bodies, (less elastic in the interim of bodies,) and 
that when regular, vibratory motions of a proper kind, are 
propagated through the ether, and passing through our eyes, 
reach and agitate the nerves of our retina, they produce in us 
the sensation of light; the frequency of pulses determines the 
color, and the amplitude or extent of each wave or vibration, 
determines the intensity or brightness of the light.” This 
theory, while it is less obviously deducible from the ordinary 
phenomena, rests on the strength of analogy with the laws of 
sound, and on its ready adaptation to explain and illustrate some 
few classes of phenomena, which are hardly, if at all, explica- 
ble by the corpuscular theory: and it has the sanction of the 
weighty names of Descartes, Huygens, Hooke, Euler, and 
in later times, those of Young and Fresnel. 

It is no part of our purpose to enter upon a discussion con- 
cerning the merits of either of these two important theories. 
Of the first it may be said, that it is perhaps the more simple 
and obvious, as resulting from the rectilinear progress of light 
in all uniform and hemogeneous media, and from the common 
laws of reflection and refraction, as we have remarked. While 
of the second, it may with almost triumphant force be asserted, 
that it readily meets the common laws of reflection, is recon- 
cileable, though less readily with the laws of refraction, and 
above all, satisfactorily explains certain peculiar cases, where 
the other seems to fail. But whichever hypothesis be adopted, 
the mode of investigation, as to the facts and results to be arrived 
at, is in itself strictly geometrical, and so far indisputable. And 
it must be at once obvious, to all who have any acquaintance 
with geometry, that so long as the progress of light itself is rec- 
tilinear, and its changes of direction governed by certain fixed 
laws which observation has made known, that it can, in most 
cases, but little affect the result arrived at, whether the motion 
be one of particles actually moving onwards, or of vibrations 
directly propagated from one particle to another. 
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In the received doctrines of light, therefore, it must be ap- 
parent that all that rests upon observed facts and laws, carried 
out and applied by geometry, is beyond controversy ; and such, 
most unquestionably, are al] the ordinary productions of images 
by mirrors, and lenses and many kindred phenomena: on the 
contrary, all which belongs only to the regions of conjecture or 
speculation; as for instance, all questions relating to the forces 
which influence light in reflection or refraction, or to the modes 
in which light is essentially developed, &c. ; is liable to be dis- 
puted by any body, and without the possibility of ever bringing 
the controversy to an absolute issue. In our analysis and ex- 
amination, therefore, of the new treatise on light and vision, 
whose title stands at the kead of this article, we propose a strict 
adherence to the acknowledged laws of investigation; reason- 
ing only from established facts, and observed properties, and 
applying to these the certain aids of geometry. 

The first and most important point in which this writer op- 
poses the received doctrines of light, relates to the inverted 
image formed on the retina over the posterior surface of the 
chamber of the eye; and the author’s proposition is thus an- 
nounced : 

“ Having always doubted the theory of seeing objects in an in- 
verted position, I determined on testing its accuracy. The first 
moment it was in my power, I made the experiment, and the first eye 
that I examined enabled me to detect the error under which we had 
so long labored.” p. 1. 

Then follows a description of the preparation of an eye, in 
the usual way, by removing the sclerotic coat, &c. from the 
hinder part of the eye, and a statement of the commonly ob- 
served fact of an inverted image on the posterior surface. But 
supposing this inversion to result from some derangement in the 
eye consequent on its removal from the socket, or from some 
other cause different from that usually ascribed, the author sub- 
stituted an artificial pressure, similar to that of the socket, by 
“ holding it in the hand as if it were a tube, and pressing it all 
round equally yet gently.” 

“Instead of looking on the surface of the hole as is usually done 
when making this experiment, I looked through it; because, in the 
case of our own vision, I knew that the rays of light from an external 
object had to pass through the axis of the eye. At first nothing was 
seen, even the inverted candle had disappeared from the surface of the 
hole. Presently a bright light flashed across the animal’s eye, and 
disappeared. As soon as I could keep my hand steady, the light 
again was visible ; it proved to be a circular, and bright ; and while it 
was thus stationary, I held a pin before the eye, with the head up, and 
to my surprise and pleasure, | found my previous opinions confirmed, 
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for the pin appeared exactly as I presented it to the eye of the animal. 
When I turned the pin upside down, it appeared upside down toc ! 
As soon as I lowered the eye, so that the central rays from the candle 
did not enter the axis of the animal’s eye, then the candle again ap- 
peared on the surface of the little hole.” p. 4, 5, 

On this first and single experiment, and the result as above 
announced, the writer most positively asserts, that the doctrine 
of the inverted image is “a gross delusion,” and that the ration- 
ale heretofore adopted as explaining the fact that objects ap- 
pear to us erect while their images are inverted, “will in a quar- 
ter of a century be the subject of amazement, ridicule, and 
merriment.” We must remark upon these assertions, that they 
are, in our opinion, unsupported altogether by the facts of the 
case; and though we certainly feel a decided sentiment of re- 
spect for this bold, ingenious, and original writer, yet we could 
not but be surprised and amused at the degree and manner of 
the temerity, that could speak so scornfully of the results which 
observation and mathematical principles have been held to con- 
cur in establishing in regard to the doctrine of inverted images, 
and the ingenious, if not strictly true account which has been 
given of the way in which we see objects erect, while the im- 
ages are inverted on the retina. 

We consider it a fact too strongly supported by experiment, 
and too decidedly indicated by geometry, to be lightly yielded, 
that there is formed upon, the back part of the chamber of the 
eye, an inverted image of every object within the range of vis- 
ion ; and, although the writer before us is so confident in as- 
serting the contrary, we cannot, without more abundant evi- 
dence, and more satisfactory explanation, renounce the well- 
sustained doctrines of vision which now obtain. At the same 
time, we are fully willing to dispense in this case even-handed 
justice, and to give the author credit for some good, if not ori- 
ginal suggestions, relative to the mode of action of some of the 
more delicate organs of sight. For full two centuries, have 
anatomists and philosophers been examining with great care 
the structure of the eye, and the mutual connections of its parts. 
These examinations have, indeed, been accompanied by vari- 
ous opinions as to the exact functions of each division of the 
organs of sight; yet, to this one conclusion, all who have 
closely examined, have uniformly come, viz. that the eye is 
justly considered a natural acromatic instrument, or camera ob- 
scura, in which pictures of external objects are exhibited as 
painted on the retina, or posterior surface of the chamber, by 
rays introduced through the apurture of the pupil. That the 
eye is constituted, and its parts arranged, with a special design 
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to the formation of images, is among the most indisputable of 
all propositions in this department of optics. Indeed, this sin- 
gle fact is enough to convince a person with sufficient know- 
ledge of geometry to understand the case—viz., that the trans- 
parent front, or cornea, is found to possess exactly that shape 
which is demonstrably effective in preventing what is called 
spherical aberrations, and bringing the rays of light precisely to 
a focus ; while, at the same time, the relative curvatures of the 
two surfaces of the crystalline lens, and the relative densities 
of the two humors, and of this lens, are found to be in all cases 
suited, with the utmost precision, to the purpose of forming im- 
ages nearly at the place of the posterior surface of the eye. 
These facts, it must be acknowledged, are of a character not 
easily to be set aside in investigations on this subject. 

Again: as to the position which the image, if formed, must 
have. It is a proposition of the most elementary simplicity—that 
a ray of light so falling on any double convex, or double con- 
cave lens, as after refraction to pass through the central point 
of the lens, must assume a direction again on passing out, paral- 
lel to that in which it fell on the lens; and when the lens is not 
very thick, the effect of this law will be to occasion a crossing 
almost exactly at the centre of the lens, of the rays from the 
extremity of an object. From this arises the necessity of inver- 
sion in the images produced by double convex lenses. Now, on 
examining the eye, and noting its peculiar structure, who can, 
fail to be struck with the position and form of the crystalline lens 
and its density, as compared with the other divisions of the 
organ—and who does not see the obvious propriety of the in- 
ference from analogy, that the rays of light proceeding from the 
extremities of objects, cross each other near the centre of the 
crystalline, and so produce an inverted image somewhere be- 
yond; or, as the arrangement and refracting powers of the 
several parts, indicate, about the place occupied by the 
retina on the posterior surface. This inference, so deduced 
rom analogy, and from reasoning a priori—has been consid- 
ered as beautifully confirmed by the celebrated discovery of 
the German philosopher, Scheiner, in the former part of the 
seventeenth century. “ By taking the eye of an ox recently 
killed, and stripping the sclerotic coat with the choroides, from 
its posterior portion, carefully preserving the retina as it lies upon 
the vitreous humor; then placing the eye in a suitable aperture 
in the window-shutter of a darkened chamber, with the cornea 
outward, a transparent miniature painting of the external land- 
scape, in all its variety of figures and colors, is exhibited on the 
retina, the whole being inverted.” The inversion, as we have 
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seen, was of course regarded as the natural optical effect of the 
structure of the eye. Yet the above experiment which offered, 
as it were, so palpable a demonstration of the fact, directed the 
attention of philosophers to the question, how it is that we nev- 
ertheless see all objects erect—and called forth numerous dis- 
quisitions, mechanical, optical, and metaphysical, to account for 
the phenomenon. In this controversy, are to be found the most 
illustrious names of that and of subsequent times. 

The most approved and generally adopted solution of the 
circumstance, is that which the writer before us would have us 
believe, is about to becorme a subject of “amazement, ridi- 
cule, and merriment.” It is happily illustrated by Dr. Arnott. 
“It is known,” says he, “that a man with a wry neck judges as 
correctly of the objects around him as any other person, never 
perceiving them for instance, inclined or crooked, because their 
images are inclined as regards the natural perpendicular of his 
retina; and that a bed-ridden person, obliged to keep the head 
upon the pillow, soon acquires the faculty of the person with a 
wry neck: and that an affected girl, inclining her head while 
trying her attitudes, from much practice, judges of the manceu- 
vres of a beau, as conveniently in that way as any other; and 
that boys who, at play bend down to look backwards through 
their legs, although a little puzzled at first, because the usual 
position of images on the retina is reversed, soon see as well in 
that way as in any other. It appears therefore that while the 
mind studies the form, color, &c. of external objects, in their 
images projected on the retina, it judges of their position by the 
direction in which the light comes from them to the eye, no 
more deeming an object to be placed low because its image may 
be low in the eye, than a man in a room, into which a sun-beam 
enters by a hole in the window-shutter deems the sun low be- 
cause its image is on the floor.” 

We cannot maintain the absolute certainty of this solution— 
because the case in its very nature does not admit of that kind 
of examination, which alone can lead to absolutely certain re- 
sults. As to tracing the exact mode in which any of our organs 
convey impressions to the sensorium —and determining without 
the possibility of error the precise way in which originate our 
perceptions of external things, and our judgment about them — 
we hold it to be a point excluded by the very limitations of our 
constitution. All we can expect in the case, and all we need 
aim at, is to examine as closely as we Gan each special organi- 
zation, and all the circumstances connected with the same, and 
then fairly draw our inferences as to the probable and natural 
mode of action. This course may be most ably, and wisely 
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pursued, and yet, in certain cases, error may not be avoided, 
either through an imperfect apprehension of the proper offices 
of some parts under examination, or through ignorance in rela- 
tion to some collateral branches of knowledge. We will 
not assert that such may not possibly have been the case with 
the received doctrines of light and vision. But this we will 
assert, that those doctrines, so far from even meriting the ridi- 
cule here predicted, will always stand as admirable monuments 
of philosophical research and sagacious inference. We take 
occasion too, to add here, that while in the main, the supporters 
of the established doctrines of vision, have been guided by the 
unerring indications of geometry—the writer before us mani- 
fests, if not a disregard for this guidance, certainly a most un- 
pardonable ignorance of its powers and adaptation to the 
subject. 

We have said that we cannot renounce the well authenticated 
facts and conclusions touching the established theory of vision—on 
the bare assertions and inadequate investigations of this writer ; 
at the same time, we do not question some of the facts here 
brought forward. We do not doubt, for instance, that after 
preparing the eye under examination as described, the author 
did, under certain circumstances, lose sight of the inverted im- 
age, and perceived a confused and nearly circular image not 
inverted. Nor do we deny that it is possible to see through an 
eye in some given positions, tolerably well defined objects as 
they are, erect; and this too, possibly, when they may be 
beyond the focus, proper for allowing the dead eye, regarded as 
a simple lens, to present the rays to the observer’s eye under the 
best angle for distinct vision. But we believe a ready explana- 
tion may be rendered of all these cases entirely consistent with 
the received doctrines of light and vision. 

If we look through any double convex lens, we shall find 
(if our eye be held close to the lens, the only case in which we 
can really look through it) objects which are abcut the focus of 
the lens, much magnified and erect—and more distant objects, 
will appear erect also—and less and less distinct as they are 
more and more distant from the focus of the lens. The reason 
of all this is abundantly manifest by the simplest application of 
geometry to the Newtonian theory. Yet, it is to be remarked, 
there is no image formed in these cases, by the lens held before 
the eye, but the convergent rays are received by the eye, before 
they have reached their focus. And the very course pursued 
by the writer under consideration, indicates to us that the ani- 
mal’s eye used in the experiment referred to, after being muti- 
lated and pressed, as stated, would most likely be incapable of 
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concentrating the rays with precision to form the image on the 
posterior surface ; and would probably have the effect of a sim- 
ple lens placed before the eye, throwing upon the latter conver- 
gent rays, and presenting objects erect, but less and less distinct 
as they are further from the focus. But whether this be a correct 
explanation or not, there is another account of vision, which this 
writer seems never to have met with, and which, while it affords 
a ready solution of the phenomena of the erect images seen by 
the writer before us, seems to us at once more simple, clear and 
satisfactory, than the suggestions of the memoir we are exam- 
ining. 

Dr. Hutton mentions a tract, published in 1813, by a 
clergyman of the name of Horn, on “the Seat of Vision”—of 
which he thus speaks—* In this little piece, after a neat and 
concise account of the different hypotheses and arguments of his 
predecessors in this line, the author relates some ingenious ex- 
periments, accompanied with reflections on the subject, and 
finally deduces a theory which appears more rational and satis- 
factory than any of the former.” This tract we have never 
had the good fortune to meet with, but we regard the following 
extract quoted by Dr. Hutton, as very ingenious and pleasing, 
if not demonstrably true : 

“The reader must have anticipated, and therefore will now readily 
comprehend the manner in which I conceive vision to be accom. 
plished. Rays, from all points of such objects as are opposed to the 
organ, pass through the pupil, and, after refraction in the different 
humors, delineate perfect but inverted pictures, on the retina at the bot- 
tom of the eye ; these pictures are instantly reflected, in their various 
colors and shades, on the anterior portion of the concavity ; another 
reflection from hence raises images of the external objects near the 
middle of the vitreous humor, in their natural order and position ; 
these images make due impressions on the opposite base of the nerve, 
which are transmitted by it to. the brain, thus the sensation is pro- 
duced, and vision performed.” 

If these suggestions be correct, several modifications must 
be made in the doctrines we have stated as those most ap- 
proved on the subject of vision; and while such modifications 
might be requisite, no unauthorized ridicule can be ventured 
towards these doctrines. These modifications, indeed, sug- 
gested-as they are in Mr. Horn’s ingenious tract, coincide in a 
remarkable degree with some of the facts described by our 
anonymous writer. 

The latter says—“No particular part of the eye-ball can 
be regarded as the seat of vision. It is with this organ as with 
the others, one part of the apparatus is intimately connected 
with the rest” . . . . . . and though “the optic nerve 
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is certainly the main-spring of the whole apparatus of vision,” 
yet “when the whole eye is sound, then every part moves 
simultaneously at one impulse, and conveys an image, for so we 
must speak to the sensorium.” 

«“ Mr. Horn, in 1813, had written, “ Neither the retina nor 
the choroides, is the immediate seat of vision, but the optic 
nerve being restored to that dignified function in the theory, 
which it naturally possesses in the organ, all the inferior instru- 
ments will be found harmoniously co-operating with it, in pro- 
ducing the various phenomena of vision.” 

Notwithstanding the remarkable agreement between some 
of the points of these two statements, there is that in the latter, 
which renders it abundantly more satisfactory to us than 
the former. We mean that it gives a precise account, how an 
erect image is formed, and then refers to the harmonious action 
of the apparatus and nerve, for conveying that image to the 
brain ; while the other merely rests on the vague assertion, that 
“all the parts moving simultaneously convey an image to the 
sensorium,” a declaration which is subsequently repeated in 
this form: “It is on the central ganglion that the image is first 

ormed, it is there that it is first perceived.” 

This declaration actually contains the substance of the 
writer’s theory of vision, and of what are offered as “ discoveries 
in the mental faculties ;” for the writer goes on to say, “it is 
there that the spectra or images remain, when we see them after 
our eyes are closed. It is from this precise spot that they are 
conjured up,as it were, when the mind has a desire to recall 
them.” 

Now, as to the way in which these fancied images are pro- 
duced and illuminated on the central ganglion, the writer had of 
course to devise something, and, in truth, has succeeded in 
making up a very remarkable hypothesis. “I do not contend,” 
says our author, “that the particles of light themselves, as 
luminous particles, reach the internal organs of vision, and illu- 
minate the spectra there, or produce spectra there.” * * * 
But, “whatever power sets light free in the first instance, is 
still in force when internal spectra are to be illuminated; and 
although light in its free or perceptible state, which is /umin- 
ousness, cannot be transmitted through the nerve, yet the very 
motion that it gives to the nerve may set light free again in- 
ternally. * * * This same power “can set light free in 
the form of lightning, a mass of light which shall rend the high- 
est mountains,” (a sufficiently novel feat for light to perform ;) 
and it can set free a quantity just sufficient to illuminate that 
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something—that nameless something in the brain—which gives 
intimation of the presence of external objects; and by the same 
means it can re-illumine the same spot, so that the images of 
things external can be brought again to our mental sight.” 
We will not hold up this hypothesis, to the ridicule which the 
author anticipates. his is a topic which has no end. All sorts of 
conjectures andconceits may be entertained relative to the devel- 
opment of light. Before we leave this branch of our author’s 
theory, however, viz. the setting of light free, we must notice 
the sufficiently fantastic account given of the mode in which, 
what we call solar light, is produced :— 

“Tf light,” says the author, “can be set free by the sudden 
collision of two gases, as is familiarly illustrated in chemical 
experiments, a perpetual fountain of it can be generated at a 
point where this collision is constantly taking place, between 
vast masses of gaseous matter thrown off by the sun and earth.” 
Now, even admitting this incessant strife among the gases— 
this endless conflict at that “certain point where the ultimate 
powers of the sun and earth meet,” and admitting that light is 
set free there in the battlk—we apprehend, notwithstanding 
our author’s asserted conviction, “that a new theory of light 
must be formed,” it will be necessary to resort to one of the two 
rival theories already received, in order to account for the re- 
turn of the light in its character of “ luminousness,” back to the 
earth, from that “ certain focus” where it is thus “set free.” 

Thus much for the new theory advanced by this writer. 
We consider it in many respects fanciful, and unsupported by 
the great mass of optical phenomena—and, indeed, in some par- 
ticulars, which it would require too great an extension of our 
limits to enlarge upon—it is in direct opposition to the results 
of geometry itself. At the same time, it is but justice to point 
out some really curious and valuable suggestions, which the au- 
thor has presented. 

One of the difficulties heretofore experienced in the pheno- 
mena of vision, has been to explain the mode in which the eye 
adapts itself to different distances; and while it has been con- 
jectured that an advance or recession of the crystalline lens 
was the immediate process for this purpose. No satisfactory 
agency has been detected to produce the motion in that lens. 
Our writer has discovered that “the crystalline lens is attached 
to something possessing an elastic principle, by which its motions 
are adjusted and regulated”—and inasmuch as “ the retina, with 
the ciliary processes are the only membranes that answer to 
this description,” the author concludes that it is by an extension 
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or contraction of these that the crystalline is made to advance 
or recede. This suggestion is worthy of the nicest examina- 
tion. 

The author’s remarks on the “dark angle” of the eye, also 
merit attention, both as concerns the experiments recorded on 
that point, and touching the suggestion offered to account for 
that peculiar phenomenon by the law of interference. We must 
here however allude to an incidental confirmation, furnished to 
the ingenious theory of Mr. Horn, by this break in vision ; for 
since the choroides do not cover the base of the nerve, that por- 
tion of the posterior surface, will be less adapted to reflect the 
rays of the inverted image to the anterior surface, as a looking- 
glass fails to reflect the rays that fall on it where the amalgam 
may have been rubbed off, and this must occasion a correspond- 
ing deficit in the erect images formed by this second reflection, 
and which Mr. H. supposes to be the images to which sight is 
due. 

There are, beside these, some curious experiments suggested 
by our author, showing that we can see certain parts of our 
own eyes. We have been able to discern certain minute bub- 
bles apparently floating in the fluids that lubricate the cornea. 
But for the rest, there is too much room for illusion and fancy 
for us to credit what is pretended to be visible, as for instance 
the choroides, retina, humors, &c. 

There are certain notions held by this writer which by 
many will doubtless be attributed either to an affectation of 
singularity, or to the ambition of appearing a bold speculatist. 
For instance, that there is a principle of levity, opposed to the 
principle of gravity—and a principle of cold, opposed to the 
principle of heat. 

Upon the physico metaphysical part of our author’s work, 
we have but little to say. The scope of all these professed 
“discoveries in the mental faculties,” if we rightly understand 
the author, is to show that the will is useless and impotent, 
except as the slave of the several organs of sense. 

It is true, some novel and sufficiently curious statements are 
made respecting certain effects of the excited or dormant state 
of the several external organs of sense. Many of these may 
be true—and yet the conclusion apparently intended, may be 
far from being established. 
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Arr. XI.—Lectures on Moral Philosophy, delivered before the 
“ Edinburgh Philosophical Society,” and Reported for the 
“ Edinburgh Chronicle.” By Grorae Comse, Esq. Bos- 
ton: Marsh, Capen, & Lyon. New-York: Daniel Apple- 
ton & Co., 1836. 


TuovaesH this volume purports to be only a report of Mr. 
Combe’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy, it is evident that the 
report has ben revised by himself; and is, therefore, to be re- 
garded as a fair expression of his opinions. Those opin- 
lons are entitled to some notice—emanating as they do from 
one who is looked upon, on both sides of the Atlantic, as the 
Coryphaeus of phrenology, and who may be supposed, there- 
fore, to represent truly the ethical spirit and tendency of the 
system. 

These lectures are, in fact, but a supplement to the weil 
known treatise of Mr. Combe on the Constitution of Man—a 
treatise which has served, more than all his other works, to 
render the author’s name favorably known in the United 
States. As in that work, so here, he insists at length, and with 
great earnestness, on the importance of a knowledge of the 
natural laws. A vast proportion of the evils of human life, ac- 
cording to Mr. C., are chargeable to ignorance alone ; and 
were such ignorance dispelled, and mankind made familiar 
with the laws of their own nature and of the external world, 
and with each as adapted to the other, the result would be not 
only a vast accession of individual enjoyment, but a rapid ap- 
proach to a state of universal happiness and purity. The ob- 
ject of these lectures, is to explain and enforce the obligation 
we are under of respecting these laws in all our relations, as 
organized, intellectual, and moral beings. Having discovered 
the nature and functions of any faculty of mind or body, and 
observed the consequences of exercising it in different degrees 
of activity, we are enabled to determine the limits which have 
been prescribed for it; and these limits serve, of course, to 
measure the duty which we owe in respect to some corres- 
ponding object. In this way, we can investigate our personal, 
domestic and social duties independently of revelation, and 
ascertain how far the constitution, which God has given us, cor- 
responds with the requirements of his revealed will. 

To such investigations, if conducted in the right spirit, there 
can be no reasonable objection. The written and unwritten 
laws of God must harmonize; and we have no fears that sci- 
ence will ever establish any principle which can impair our re- 
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spect for the Bible. If properly pursued, such researches will 
be certain to disclose new analogies between the constitution 
of nature and the system of revelation, and thus strengthen the 
proof of their common origin. Besides, there are questions in 
regard to our duty, which the Scriptures do not notice, and 
which must be decided therefore either by a moral instinct, or 
by deliberation. We do not quarrel with Mr. Combe, then, 
because he recommends the study of the natural laws as sub- 
sidiary to a proper knowledge and practice of our duty. On 
the contrary, we believe that this study is destined to be, 
in this respect, of the greatest value. The fact that the lessons 
given in the Bible respecting temperance, justice, benevolence, 
&c., are inculcated every where throughout nature, and that 
God has subjected our organs and faculties to such laws, that 
we cannot attain happiness without conforming to the moral 
precepts of Christ, is a fact which if clearly seen must always 
present a strong motive to virtue. Still, we have a right to 
require of every laborer in this department of science :— 

1. That he does not mistake for science, the results how- 
ever ingenious, of a partial and hasty induction. 

2. That such results, or in other words, conjectures be always 
kept in subordination to the Scriptures ; i. e. where the Scriptures 
have distinctly expressed the will of God, there should be 
no attempt to set them aside onthe pretence that science speaks 
a different language. 

3. That the efficacy of mere knowledge be not overrated, 
but that there be a recognition of the melancholy but well 
known fact, that men may clearly understand the laws of God, 
whether made known through nature or revelation, and yet dis- 
regard them. 

4, That no principles be put forward which tend to weaken 
our sense of accountability, or disturb our confidence in moral 
distinctions, or our reverence for virtue. 

We are sorry to say, that Mr. C. is guiltless in neither of 
these respects. In connection with some judicious and many 
ingenious suggestions, he still evinces such a thorough disregard 
of the principles of inductive investigation, that we feel bound, 
as friends of science no less than as Christian reviewers, to pro- 
test against the whole style and spirit of his speculations. In 
doing this, we shall incur, we are aware, the displeasure of his 
admirers ; and we proceed therefore to show very briefly that 
our charges are not made without reason. 

1. We have said that no writer should put forward, as 
science, mere conjectures however ingenious ; and, least of all. 
should he do this on a subject so sacred as morality. Mr. C. 
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however, appears to know no difference between knowledge 
and conjecture, excepting in the investigations of the metaphysi- 
cians and divines. In regard to physiology or phrenology he 
can see nothing unsettled or doubtful. Majendie, one of the 
greatest living physiologists deplores the uncertainty of his 
science, and speaks of it, as being now, in the condition in 
which physical astronomy was before Newton commenced his 
labors. In Mr. C.’s estimation, however, all its guesses are to 
be received as established laws. 

So with phrenology. To most scholars, this new revelatio~ 
of light, looks very much like a tissue of loose assumptions and 
still looser reasoning, combined, however, with many useful ob- 
servations and some shrewd conjectures. But to Mr. C.’s mind 
it is the scientia scientiarum, without which there can be no 
moral philosophy—no jurisprudence—no education. For ex- 
ample, “ Mr. C. observed that the present course will be found- 
ed in phrenology, some knowledge of which he must assume his 
audience to possess. Without phrenology he should have found, 
in science, no resting-place for the sole of his foot, and never 
have attempted to clear up the mystery of God’s moral govern- 
ment of the world.”! “It was necessary to assume that phre- 
nology affords a true exposition of the natural constitution of 
the mind—otherwise no data would be possessed for treating of 
moral duties.” ! (p. 4.) “It would be of the utmost importance 
to have a sound and serviceable philosophy of mind (in criminal 
cases) to guide the judges, managers, inspectors, and criminals 
themselves, because without such a philosophy the treatment 
would be empirical—the results unsatisfactory and the public 
disapprobation great. Phrenology appears to be the philosophy 
required.” (p. 140.) “ A child, therefore, may be stubborn at 
one age, or under one kind of treatment, who shall prove tract- 
able at a future period or when differently treated. Phrenolo- 

comes home to the hearts of parents in this department of 
life like a revelation from Heaven ; it enables them to appreciate 
the natural talents and dispositions of each child, to modify the 
treatment, &c.” (p. 8].) There isa vast deal more to the 
same purpose throughout the volume; but this, we presume, 
will be deemed sufficient. 

2. After such declarations, it could surprise no one if Mr. 
C. were to give his science precedence of revelation, and main- 
tain that its decrees are sufficient to set aside those of the Bible. 
Such seems to be the spirit of the following passages—* The 
New Testament confines divorce to the single case of infidelity 
in the wife. ‘The question now occurs, What does the law of 
nature, written on the constitution enact?” Ans. “The law 
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(i. e. of New Testament) compelling an amiable and moral per- 
son to live in the society of a worthless husband or wife, and 
to be the unwilling medium of transmitting immoral dispositions 
to children appears contrary to benevolence and justice.” “The 
French law seems more reasonable which permitted the parties 
to dissolve the marriage when both of them, after twelve month’s 
deliberation, and after suitably providing for their children, de- 
sired to bring it to a close.” (p. 59, 60.) 

The fifth commandment requires children unconditionally to 
honor their parents. Mr. C., by studying the organ of venera- 
tion, ascertains that this obligation only extends to cases in which 
the parents have “ wisdom, virtue, and experience ; and that 
they must render themselves by their moral qualities and intel- 
lectual attainments natural objects of respect before they can 
hope to receive it of their children.” (p. 174.) 

The fourth commandment requires us to rest on the Sabbath 
day; but the laws of the bodily and mental constitution require, 
says Mr. C. some degree of exercise and recreation. (p. 175.) 

The Scriptures represent prayer as exerting a persuasive 
influence over the Divine mind. According to Mr. C. however, 
Ged rules by general and immutable laws—such, that “ prayer 
has no eflect upon Him, but only works its effects upon us as it 
contributes to change the temper of our minds, to beget or im- 
prove right dispositions in them, to lay them open to the impres- 
sion of spiritual objects” (p. 175.) Hence, too, every man must 
inevitably reap the natural consequences of keeping or trans- 
gressing any law, and must reap them in this life. “The rigid 
execution of justice in the present world (by God) is the view to 
be maintained by Mr. C.”  (p. 12.) 

The Bible teaches that “whom the Lord loveth, he chasten- 
eth.” Mr. C. contends that he only chastens those with whom 
he is displeased. “In so far then as calamities arise from the ac- 
tion of the physical laws (which are very numerous, and their ope- 
rations extensive) they ought to be viewed merely as punishments 
for disobeying those laws.” (p. 15.) “The heart-rending desola- 
tion of parents, when they see the dearest objects of their love 
successively torn from them by death, ought to be viewed by 
them as the chastisement of ignorance or negligence alone, not 
as proofs of the world being constituted unfavorably for the 
production of human enjoyment.” To avoid suffering then, we 
have only to observe the natural laws, leaving the author of 
those laws out of the question—and if suffering comes we are 
to consider it simply as a penalty, and hasten to repent. How 
little St. Paul must have known of this philosophy which “ clears 
up the mystery of God’s moral government of the world !” Re- 
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gorce, says that apostle, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings. To you it is given in the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe in him but also to suffer for his sake. Ask 
Mr. Combe why these primitive Christians had great tribulations, 
nay, why the blessed Master became the Man of sorrows, and 
he will give a far different account of the matter. Yet he 
is sorely offended because the clergy of Edinburgh have pre- 
sumed to say, that he is laboring, “if not for purposes hostile to 
the Gospe!, at least on the theory that men may be made good 
and happy without the Gospel.” 

3. Mr. Combe appears almost entirely unconscious of the 
fact that mere knowledge unaided by a higher influence does 
little for the virtue of mankind. In his estimation too, nothing 
seems worthy of the name of knowledge, except those formal 
and generalised statements of truth which we find in books of 
science ; and if ignorant of these, he appears to think that man- 
kind can have no means of securing happiness, or even health. 
We must understand the structure and functions of the diges- 
tive organs, in order even to eat in safety, and be acquaint- 
ed with the physiology of the lungs and the chemical consti- 
tution of the atmosphere, before we can venture to breathe the 
air of our chambers. Mr. C’s. style of speaking would lead us 
to suppose that experience could give us no information—that 
self-preservation had been made by the Creator to depend on 
the study of phrenology—and that no results of science could 
become known or useful to common people till they had first 
learned the process by which such results were discovered. 

But not to insist on this, let us suppose that men were thor- 
oughly instructedin the nature and functions of every organ and 
faculty. Does it follow that they would act accordingly? So 
thinks Mr. C. “ men of average minds, if informed , could not re- 
frain from obeying the natural laws.” (p. 51.) “If before the 
organs of the domestic affections come into full activity the youth 
of both sexes were instructed in the laws of the Creator rela- 
tive to marriage, and if the sanctions of religion and public opi- 
nion were added, it is hardly conceivable that as a general rule 
the propensities would act in disregard of all these guides.” «If 
we are cultivating, enlightening and improving the mental pow- 
ers for this world we are fitting them for the next!” (p. 181.) 
Knowledge is to make men obedient, and obedience is to be 
their salvation for this world and thenext. This is Mr. Combe’s 
short and easy method. ; 

4, One of the first requisites in a writer on Moral Philosophy, 
is that he put forward no principle which is calculated to weaken 
our sense of accountability, or shake our confidence in moral 
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distinctions. "Whether Mr. C.has done this, will be sufficiently 
evident from a few extracts. “Men with heads of the worst 
class are naturally so prone to crime, that they yield to tempta- 
tion and commit it.” “Extensive observation of the heads of 
criminals and inquiry into their feelings and histories, place it be- 
yond a doubt that in many of them conscience is (and always has 
been) either very defective or has literally no existence.” “It 
is extremely questionable whether society should punish severely 
those who err through moral blindness arising from deficiency 
of certain parts of the brain!” This is indeed “a revelation !” 
and there can be little doubt that at Sing Sing and Auburn, it 
would receive a most cordial reception. We fear, however, that 
the worthy inmates of those retreats would not be so well pleased 
with Mr. C.’s method of treatment, though they would doubtless 
prefer it to the method administered by Capt. Lyndes and Mr. 
Wiltsie. “ What then should be done with this class of beings ?” 
“ The old plan of punishment has undeniably failed, and ought 
to be given up. We should take possession of the persons 
alluded to, [before they have broken any law], and treat them as 
moral patients. ‘They should be placed in penitentiaries, where 
they should be prevented from abusing their faculties, yet be 
humanely treated, and permitted to enjoy as much liberty and 
comfort as they could support, without injuring themselves, or 
others.” 

But what is the fundamental principle in Mr. Combe’s ethics, 
that by which he would test the moral quality of actions? Does he 
recognise a radical and immutable difference between right and 
wrong—and constitute an unvarying standard of duty? Hardly. 
—“ Every act is morally right,” (he says) “which is approved 
of by an enlightened intellect, operating along with the moral 
sentiments of benevolence, conscientiousness, and veneration ; 
while all actions disapproved of by these faculties are wrong.” 
(p. 9.) Here we would ask, whose “ enlightened intellect” is re- 
ferred to in the above passage, or how we can know when our 
own becomes sufficiently enlightened to be taken as a guide. Is 
this giving us one moral standard, or many? Is it ascribing to 
actions an intrinsic and fixed moral character of their own, or is 
it making their character dependent on “the approval of be- 
nevolence, conscientiousness, and veneration, enlightened by 
intellect ?” (p. 164.) Is it constituting one law of duty to be made 
the perfect rule of all; or is it permitting every one to find a 
law for himself in the dictates of his own mind? ‘The author 
attributes to Reid, Stewart, and Brown, a doctrine substantially. 
the same with his own —to the last of them with justice; to the 
other two without any reason. 
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These lectures abound with novel suggestions, some of which 
have been already noticed. Of the remainder our limits will 
permit us barely to advert toa few. On page 113, the readerywill 
find the hints of a new theory for improving the world and ren- 
dering mankind better fitted for moral and rational institutions, 
viz., by improving their brains. The author appears to think 
that some method may be discovered for “ enlarging the moral 
and intellectual organs,” a sure consequence of which would be 
a rapid progress among all those thus “ enlarged,” in the arts of 
civilization. Mothers, therefore, may hope for the invention of 
a phrenological instrument which, being applied to the heads of 
their infants, will enable them to prevent the growth of the pro- 
pensities, and to push the mass of brain towards the frontal and 
coronal regions, until those infants are made as much wiser 
and better than their fathers as said fathers will permit—nay, 
we should not be surprised, if, among the visions which Mr. 
Combe boasts of having enjoyed from “the Pisgah of Know- 
ledge,” (p. 24) one should have been a contrivance for producing 
at pleasure,‘(a given mass of infant’s brains being furnished), the 
head of a Howard, a Newton, or a Shakspeare. It must be 
admitted, that such a mode of manufacturing great men is much 
to be preferred to the toilsome one contemplated by our schools 
and churches; and with a sufficient number of the proposed 
instruments, it is evident that the world might be regenerated in 
a much shorter space of time than is generally imagined. 

Mr. Combe deserves praise, too, for having pointed out to 
young ladies and gentlemen a new method of courtship, which 
is warranted to prevent all incongruous and discordant matches, 
(p. 53) and for recommending houses of refuge, in which chil- 
dren with bad heads can be placed and treated on phrenological 
principles. He shows, also, that phrenology is the only science 
which can account adequately for the origin of society or of civil 
government—for the variety of occupations among mankind, and 
for gradations in rank!! But the new results at which he has 
arrived, are too numerous even to mention. 

It is plain that we are drawing near to a new and more aus- 
picious era. The Constitution of Man has been stereotyped 
and published as a reading-book for schools! This, its supple- 
ment will, we presume, be adopted as a vade mecum by legisla- 
tors, instructors, parents, lovers, and in short, by all who wish 
to have happiness without interruption or alloy. We already 
know men, who, instructed by the former work, have come to 
regard sickness as a crime, and death as little more than the 
penalty for violating the known and unknown laws of life ;—and 
we apprehend that, under the light which will be shed by these 
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lectures on the duties and obligations of men, a new catalogue 
of criminal offences will require to be made out, and that sick- 
ness, improper diet, neglect of exercise, ill-assorted matches, and 
above all, deficiencies of brain in the right part of the heads of 
our children, will be ranked with felony and misprison of treason. 
Perhaps they will be esteemed more flagrant offences ; inas- 
much as the latter may be traced to an unfortunate conforma- 
tion of the head, whereas the former, under the new dispensation, 
can result from nothing but voluntary ignorance and deliberate 
disobedience. 





Art. XII.—The Religious Opinions and Character of Washing- 
ton. By E. C. M’Gume. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
1836. ‘12mo. pp. 414. 


Tue assertion has been often lightly made—by such as 
wished it true—that George Washington was an infidel. On 
the other hand, there have been a great many who, without 
giving credit to that assertion, have yet too readily admitted the 
impression that it was very far from being clear he was a Chris- 
tian. The evidence contained in this book ought to convince 
both these sorts of persons of their mistake. Nobody can read 
it without coming to the conclusion, that Washington was either 
a true believer in the Christian religion--or else a hypocrite of 
the basest sort, destitute of every honorable and upright prin- 
ciple. 

In saying this, we do not, of course, lay any stress upon the 
mass of evidence—collected by the author from Washington’s 
letters, journals, official writings, and from other authentic sour- 
ces—going to illustrate his worth and excellence in the social 
relations: the strength and fineness of his filial and domestic 
affections, his charity to the poor, his liberality, disinterestedness 
and self-denial; his integrity and conscientious uprightness 
in the discharge of all his moral obligations, his temperance, and 
his entire freedom from the vices of gaming, profanity, &c. 
which too frequently stained the characters of his distinguish- 
ed contemporaries. The proofs on these points, which Mr. 
M’Guire has arranged in several chapters, exhibit indeed a 
character of exalted virtue. But we are quite aware that all this 
would by no means be accepted by the infidel in proof that 
Washington was a Christian; and we are not now going into 
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a discussion of the difference between that social and moral ex- 
cellence which may exist independently of a belief in Christianity, 
and that which springs from, or is modified and sustained by, a 
deep religious and Christian faith. 

Nor, taken by itself, shall we insist upon his devout and 
habitual recognition of God and a particular Providence, the 
instances of which—so strikingly scattered throughout his pri- 
vate, as well as official letters—are brought together by Mr. 
M’Guire ; nor upon the abundant evidence of the respect he 
always paid to the institutions and ministers of the Christian 
religion: for as tothe first point, it has never been supposed that 
Washington was an Atheist; and as to the second, it might be 
said that it proved nothing more than a large and prudent poli- 
cy, or a liberal and good natured allowance to the prejudices of 
his countrymen. Washington certainly was a gentleman: if 
an infidel, he knew too well what belonged to honor and pro- 
priety, not to treat with respect the honest opinions and settled 
institutions of the body of his countrymen. 

But though the facts just adverted to, may not in themselves 
be conclusive of the point in question, they certainly are in 
harmony with the supposition that Washington was a Christian 
believer, and, taken with other and positive evidence, they can- 
not by any possibility be fairly regarded otherwise than as 
manifestations of his Christian faith; especia'ly when it is re- 
membered that his character, among all its remarkable traits, 
was in nothing more remarkable tian for its wonderful con- 
sistency, its perfect unity and proportion. He was the last 
man in the world to act without principles, or by any actions 
to lead his fellow men to attribute to him opinions and princi- 
ples which he did not entertain. 

Keeping this in mind, we will proceed to place upon our 
pages the most material facts and testimonies brought together 
in this book. Before doing this it may be well enough to state 
that Washington was baptized and educated in the bosom of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, of which his parents were 
members, and which was at that time the established church of 
Virginia. Mr. M’Guire gives the following record from the old 
family Bible : « George Washington, son to Augustine and Mary 
his wife, was born the 11th day of February, 1731-2, about 10 
in the morning, and was baptized on the 5th of April follow- 
ing—Mr. Beverly Whiting and Captain Christopher Brooks, 
godfathers, and Mrs. Mildred Gregory, godmother.” 

In a quotation from Mr. Jefferson’s “ Ana,” given on a for- 
mer page, it will be recollected that among the on dits there set 
down respecting the religious opinions of Washington, the late 
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Dr. Rush is recorded as having “observed” that Washington 
had never “said a word on the subject [of his faith in Chris- 
tianity] in any of his public papers, except in his valedictory 
letter to the governors of the states, when he resigned his com- 
mission in the army, wherein he speaks of the ‘ benign influence 
of the Christian religion.’” The letter here referred to was a 
circular, dated Head-Quarters, Newberg, June 8, 1783. Per- 
haps Mr. Jefferson did not intend to represent Dr. Rush as 
quoting the exact language of the letter; for in that document 
the passage referred to stands thus: “The free cultivation of 
letters, the unbounded extension of commerce, the progressive 
refinement of manners, the growing liberality of sentiment, and 
above all the pure and benign light of Revelation, have had a 
meliorating influence on mankind, &c.” There is a difference 
of expression here which our readers will immediately per- 
ceive, and they will attach whatever importance to it they 
please. We think it by no means inconsiderable. We have 
not adverted, however, to Mr. Jefferson’s memorandum for the 
sake of pointing it out; but in order to notice a very material 
sin of omission init. For in this very valedictory letter there is 
a clause which is much more decisive than the one referred to 
in the “ Ana,” and given above. We quote the two concluding 
paragraphs, as given in Mr. M:Guire’s book : 

“Tt remains then to be my final and only request, that your Ex. 
cellency will communicate these sentiments to your legislature at 
their next meeting, and that they may be considered as the legacy of 
one, who has ardently wished, on all occasions, to be useful to his 
country, and who, even in the shade of retirement, will not fail to im- 
plore the Divine benediction. 

“T now make it my earnest prayer, that God would have you, 
and the state over which you preside, in his holy protection ; 
that he would incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of 
subordination and obedience to government ; to entertain a brotherly 
affection and love to one another, for their fellow-citizens of the United 
States at large, and particularly for their brethren who served in the 
field ; and finally that he would most graciously be pleased, to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that 
humility and pacific temper of mind, which were the characteristics 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, and without an humble 
imitation of whose example in these things, we can never hope to be 
a happy nation.” p. 72. 


Now, it strikes us, every one must immediately feel that the 
strain of this whole passage is such, that Washington must 
have known he would be understood by his countrymen at large 
to be speaking throughout as a Christian believer ; and conse- 
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quently intended to be so understood. This is so perfectly ob- 
vious that we cannot help suspecting that Dr. Rush—if he had 
been alive when the “ Ana” were published—would have pro- 
tested against the way in which his name is introduced. He 
certainly had no personal feelings to be gratified by finding 
reason to consider Washington’s belief in Christianity question- 
able. He might have “ told” Mr. Jefferson something that “ Asa 
Green” said ; he might, also, have “observed” to Mr. Jefferson, 
that this letter was the only “ public paper” of Washington’s 
that contained any thing explicit on the subject of Chris- 
tianity ; but we do not believe he meant tc intimate any doubt 
on his part as to Washington’s opinions. For Dr. Rush must 
have known very well, even if the language above quoted were 
not in itself decisive, that the question was not one to be settled 
only by numerous or express declarations in official papers. The 
absence of every thing of the kind would afford neither proof nor 
presumption of his unbelief. Propriety and good taste would pre- 
vent, in such documents, an ostentatious, or any thing like a direct 
and formal, profession of his religious creed ; while on the other 
hand, if there be evidence, from other quarters, of his Christian 
belief, then the language of his public papers, though very 
general and indirect, may be fairly taken as expressive of that 
belief, especially if he must have supposed it would be so under- 
stood. 

But it is needless to pursue or apply this reasoning in regard 
to the passage in question. We take it that the expression 
respecting “the Divine Author of our blessed religion,” is sufli- 
ciently direct and explicit. It is not merely an admission of the 
salutary social a of Christianity, which it was the 
object of Mr. Jefferson—under cover of Dr. Rush’s name— 
to represent as the extent of Washington’s pubiic declarations. 
It is language which none but a Christian believer could honest- 
ly employ ; and therefore we must conclude he was such, or 
else he was guilty of the most dishonorable hypocrisy. 

The best sources of evidence, however, in a question of this 
sort are, as we have already intimated, to be found in the habits 
and professions of a man’s more private life, and im the testimo- 
nies and convictions of those who knew him best; and if we 
consider how habitually grave and reserved Washington was 
on all subjects in the ordinary intercourse of society, we shall 
be somewhat surprised at the amount and variety of evidence 
from such sources. The testimony of. Mr. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, is of a great deal more weight than all of Mr. Jefferson’s 
on dits. He was the personal friend of Washington, possessed 
his entire confidence, and had the best opportunity of knowing 
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his opinions and habits. He says expressly, that “without 
making ostentatious professions of religion, he (Washington) 
was a sincere believer in the Christian faith and a truly devout 
man.” (Marshall’s life of Washington, vol. ITI. p. 445, abridged 
edition.) Such, we believe, was the general impression among 
all those who had the best means of judging and whose convic- 
tions have most weight. It was expressed too, all over the land, 
in the public addresses which were delivered immediately after 
his death; and we have never seen good reason to doubt its 
correctness. We will give two or three extracts from these 
discourses. The first is from an oration pronounced at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., by J. M. Sewall, Esq. : 


“To crown all these moral virtues, he had the deepest sense of 
religion impressed on his heart; the true foundation-stone of all thé 
moral virtues. This he constantly manifested on all proper occasions, 
He was a firm believer in the Christian religion ; and, at his first en- 
trance on his civil administration, he made it known, and adhered to 
his purpose, that no secular business could be transacted with him’ on 
the day set apart by Christians for the worship of the Deity. 

“Though he was, from principle, a member of the Episcopal 
church, he was candid and liberal in the highest degree, not only to 
all sects and denominations of Christians, but to all religions, where 
the professors were sincere, throughout the world. 

“He constantly attended the public worship of God on the Lord’s 
day, was a communicant at His table, and by his devout and solemn 
deportment, inspired every beholder with some portion of that awe 
and reverence for the Supreme Being, of which he felt so large a 
portion.” p. 358, 59. 

The following is from an address at Exeter N. H., by J. 
Smith, Esq. : 

“ Jn our country there are few who will hesitate to acknowledge the 
obligations we are under to make the concerns of another world the 
governing principle of our lives in this; and that Christianity is the 
highest ornament of human nature. WasHINGTON practised upon 
this belief. He publicly professed the religion in which he was edu- 
cated; and his life affords the best evidence of the purity of his 
principles, and the sincerity of his faith. 

“He had all the genuine mildness of Christianity with all its 
force. He was neither ostentatious nor ashamed of his Christian 
profession. He pursued in this, as in every thing else, the happy 
mean between the extremes of levity and gloominess, indifference 
and austerity. His religion became him. He brought it with him 
into office, and he did not lose it there.” p. 379, 80. 

The foliowing is from the Rev. Devereux Jarratt, and was 
delivered in Dinwiddie county, Virginia : 

“He was a professor of Christianity, and a member of the Pro- 
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testant Episcopal Church. He always acknowledged the superintend- 
ence of Divine Providence ; and from his inimitable writings, we find 
. him a warm advocate for a sound morality, founded on the principles 
of religion, the only basis on which it can stand. Nor did I ever 
meet with the most distant insinuation, that his private life was not 
a comment on his own admired page.” p. 393. 


Mr. M’Guire has brought together a great variety of evi- 
dence illustrating the consistency of Washington’s practice with 
his religious profession—in his habits of regular and devout 
attendance at church, and his regard for the institutions of 
religion. Early in the course of his military career, while 
occupying Fort Necessity, it was his custom to have prayers in 
the camp. The following year, according to the testimony of 
an old soldier, adduced by Mr. M’Guire, Washington read the 
funeral service over the remains of General Braddock, by the 
light of a torch. The author remarks, that “it was very com- 
mon at that day, and long afterward, with gentlemen in Vir- 

inia to perform such offices in the absence of a clergyman.” 

“ After this period, he was engaged in the French and Indian war 
for some years. Of his habits, during the vicissitudes of that trying 
contest, one of his aids, Colonel B. ‘Temple, of King William county, 
Virginia, has been often heard to say, that, ‘ frequently on the Sab- 
bath, he has known Colonel Washington to perform divine service 
with his regiment, reading the scriptures and praying with them, 
when no chaplain could be had.’ For a considerable part of the 
time during that border war, his regiment was without a chaplain, of 
which he often complained in his communications with the governor. 
In all these he manifested his high sense of the propriety and impor- 
tance of public worship. Ina subsequent letter to the President of 
the Council, he says : 

“The last Assembly, in their Supply Bill, provided for a chaplain 
to our regiment. On this subject I had often, without any success, 
applied to Governor Dinwiddie. I now flatter myself that your 
Honor will be pleased to appoint a sober, serious man, for this duty. 
Common decency, sir, in a camp, calls for the services of a divine ; 
which ought not to be dispensed with, although the world should be 
so uncharitable as to think us void of religion and incapable of good 
instructions.’ ” p. 138. 

After the close of the French and Indian war, he married 
and settled at Mt. Vernon. From his private diary of the 
an 1760, Mr. M’Guire gives several passages, showing his 

abit of regular attendance at Church. At a period something 
later than this, we find him a vestry man of his parish church, 
and actively exerting himself for the rebuilding of the edifice 
which had become dilapidated : 

“It was here,” says our author, “ at the new or Pohick church, that 
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Washington habitually attended, from the period of its erection till 
the commencement of the revolutionary war. Here he offered his 
adorations to the God and Father of all, and here received the sym- 
_ * a Saviour’s love at the hands of the consecrated servant of 
the altar. 


“'The Rev. Lee Massey was the rector of the parish at the time 
here referred to. He was a highly respectable man, and shared much 
of the esteem of Washington. In regard to the religious deport. 
ment of his distinguished friend, especially in the house of God, he 
has often been heard to express himself in the following strain: “I 
never knew so constant an attendant on church as Washington. And 
his behavior in the house of God, was ever so deeply reverential, 
that it produced the happiest effects on my congregation ; and greatly 
assisted me in my pulpit labors. No company ever withheld him 
from church. I have often been at Mount Vernon, on the Sabbath 
morning, when his breakfast table was filled with guests; but to him 
they furnished no pretext for neglecting his God, and losing the satis- 
faction of setting a good example. For instead of staying at home, 
out of false complaisance to them, he used constantly to invite them 
to accompany him.” p. 141, 42. 

In regard to Washington’s being a communicant—a point 
about which a good deal of doubt has been expressed—we will 
give the substance of what is to be found in this book. We ma 
remark, by the way, tliat the personal opinion of Mr. M’Guire 
is entitled to more than ordinary weight, from the fact of his 
being connected by marriage with the family of Washington, 
and having some special advantages for forming a correct judg- 
ment. Besides the statement quoted above, Mr. M’Guire else- 
where says that he “considers it certain that Washington did 
partake of the Lord’s Supper.” He then goes on to say: 

“ Among the aged persons residing in the neighborhood of Mount 
Vernon, and the descendants of such others as have recently gone 
down to the grave, there is but one opinion in regard to the fact of his 
having been a communicant in Pohick Church, previous to the revo. 
lutionary war. The writer himself had it from a respectable lady, 
that she once heard her mother unqualifiedly declare, that General 
Washington was a communicant in that church, in the vicinity of 
which she had her residence, and on the services of which she attend- 
ed. A living grand-daughter of the Rev. Lee Massey, rector of Mount 
Vernon Parish, for some years after Washington’s marriage—says, 
her grandfather on a special occasion, told her the same thing in an- 
swer to a particular inquiry on the subject.” p. 411. 

The Rev. Dr. Richards, of Auburn, in a letter to the author, 
referring tc a report of Washington’s having partaken of the 
communion at Morristown, in New-Jersey, while the arm 
was encamped there in 1780, thus writes: “I became a resi- 
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dent in that town in the summer of 1794. * * * The report 
that Washington did actually receive the communion from the 
hands of Dr. Johnes was universally current during that period, 
and so far as I know, never contradicted. I have often heard 
it from the members of Dr. Johnes family. * * * It is 
scarcely possible that they should have been deceived, and their 
characters are too well known to suppose them willing to de- 
ceive others.” 

We shall only add, on this point, the following from a volume 
of sermons recently published by the Rev. Dr. Chapman, of 
Portland : 

“‘ He (George Washington) lived at a period when there were less 
verbal pretensions on the subject of religion, than have become ex- 
ceeding fashionable in modern times, and the consequence is, that in 
his life, we have more of the substance than the parade of piety. Still 
he was an open and avowed follower of the Lord of glory. From the 
lips of a lady of undoubted veracity, yet living, and a worthy com. 
municant of the church, I received the interesting fact, that soon after 
the close of the revolutionary war, she saw him partake of the conse- 
crated symbols of the body and blood of Christ, in Trinity Church, in 
the city of New-York.” p. 414. 

In 1774, Washington was a member of the Virginia house 
of burgesses, at Williamsburg. Information having been re- 
ceived of the Boston Port Bill, passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, to take effect on the Ist of June, the house appointed 
that day “to be set apart as a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer.” The following entry is found in a diary kept by 
Washington at that time : 

‘ “June Ist, Wednesday.—Went to church, and fasted all 
ay. 

In the year 1775, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the American army. 

“The day after he took command of the army an order was issued, 
in which we find the following injunction : 

“¢ The General requires and expects of ail officers and soldiers, 
not engaged on actual duty, a punctual attendance on divine service, 
to implore the blessing of heaven upon the means used for our safety 
and defence.’ 

“* A few days after this order was published, the Rev. William Em. 
erson, a chaplain in the army, writes to a friend : 

_“*There is great overturning in the camp as to order and regu- 
larity. New lords, new laws. The Generals Washington and Lee 
are upon the lines every day. New orders from his Excellency are 
read to the respective regiments every morning, after prayers,’ &c. 

“'The subjoined extracts, from orders issued from time to time 
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will serve to witness the great care of the commander to encourage 
this duty : 

“ From the Orderly Book, May 15th, 1776 :—‘ The continental con- 
gress have ordered Friday, the 17th instant, to be observed as a day 
of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, humbly to supplicate the mercy 
of Almighty God, that it would please him to pardon our manifold 
sins and transgressions, and to prosper the arms of the United Colo- 
nies, and finally establish the peace and freedom of America upon a 
solid and lasting foundation ; the General commands all officers and 
soldiers to pay strict obedience to the orders of the continental con- 
gress; that, by their unfeigned and pious observance of their reli. 
gious duties, they may incline the Lord and Giver of victory to pros. 
per our arms.’ 

“From the Orderly Book, Aug. 3d.—‘ That the troops may have 
an opportunity of attending public worship, as well as to take some 
rest after the great fatigue they have gone through, the General, in 
future, excuses them from fatigue duty on Sunday, except at the ship- 
yards, or on special occasions, till further orders.’ 

“In a Circular from the Commander-in-chief to the brigadier gen- 
erals, dated the 26th of May, 1777, are the following instructions :— 
‘ Let vice and immorality, of every kind, be discouraged as much as 
possible in your brigade; and as a chaplain is allowed to each regi- 
ment, see that the men regularly attend divine worship.’ 

“From the Orderly Book, October 7th.— The situation of the 
army frequently not admitting of the regular performance of divine 
service, on Sundays, the chaplains of the army are forthwith to meet 
together, and agree on some method of performing it at other times, 
which method they will make known to the Commander-in.chief.’ 

“From the Orderly Book, Dec. 17th, 1777, near Valley Forge. 
‘ To-morrow being the day set apart by the honorable Congress for 
public thanksgiving and praise; and duty calling us devoutly to ex. 
press our grateful acknowledgments to God for the manifold bless. 
ings he has granted us, the General directs that the army remain 
in its present quarters, and that the chaplains perform divine service 
with their several corps and brigades; and earnestly exhorts all offi- 
cers and soldiers, whose absence is not indispensably necessary, to at- 
tend with reverence the solemnities of the day.’ 

“The interruptions which sometimes occurred, preventing divine 
service being performed in camp, did not interfere with attention to the 
duty on the part of the Commander-in-chief. For one of his secreta- 
ries, Judge Harrison, has often been heard to say, that “ whenever the 
General could be spared from camp, on the Sabbath, he never failed 
riding out to some neighboring church, to jein those who were pub- 
licly worshipping the Great Creator. This was done by lItim, we 
presume, when there was no public worship in camp.” p. 144, 146. 

Speaking of him after he became president of the United 
States, Mr. M’Guire says: 


In this exalted station his conduct continued to be distinguished 
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by the same uniform and punctual observance of religious duties which 
had always marked his life. As he was chiefly resident in Philadel. 
phia, during the eight years of his administration, he had a pew in 
Christ Church of that city, of which the venerable Bishop White was 
then the Rector, now near his ninetieth year. During all the time 
that he was in the government, Washington was punctual in his at- 
tendance on divine worship. His pew was seldom vacant when the 
weather would permit him to attend. In regard to his habits, at that 
time, the living grandson of Mrs. Washington, Geo. W. P. Custis, Esq. 
of Arlington, bears the following testimony : 

“On Sundays, unless the weather was uncommonly severe, the 
President, and Mrs. Washington, attended divine service at Christ 
Church ; and in the evenings the President read to Mrs. Washington, 
in her chamber, a sermon, or some portion from the Sacred Writings. 
No visiters, with the exception of Mr. Speaker Trumbull, were admit- 
ted to the presidoliad on Sundays.’ 

“ After his retirement from the Chair of State, he stiil continued 
the same in spirit and pactice. The Church in Alexandria was again 
his place of worship. The distance, indeed, was nine miles, and yet 
his pew was seldom unoccupied on the Lord’s day.” p. 153, 154. 

‘The author mentions “that he always said grace at table. 
On one occasion, from the force of habit, he performed this 
duty himself when a clergyman was present—an instance of 
indecorum very unusual with him. Being told, after the 
clergyman’s departure, of the incivility, he expressed his regret 
at the oversight, but added, ‘the reverend gentleman will at 
least be assured, that we are not entirely graceless at Mount 
Vernon.’” 

So much for Washington’s regular observance of the public 
duties of religion. There are also, a good many interesting facts 
illustrating his habits of private devotion. 

Col. Temple, one of his aids-de-camp in the French war, our 
author informs us, has often been heard to say, “that on sudden 
and unexpected visits into Washington’s marquee, he has, more 
than once, found him on his knees at his devotions.” p. 168. 

Our readers will doubtless remember the anecdote—ori- 
ginally recorded, we believe, in that whimsical production, 
“Weem’s Life of Washington,” respecting the commander-in- 
chief being accidentally discovered, by a Mr. Potts, at his pri- 
vate devotions in a secluded grove, near the memorable encamp- 
ment of Valley Forge. We have always considered the story 
somewhat apocryphal. But our author quotes from a published 
letter written in 1832, by a Baptist minister near that place, 
which states that there was a man by the name of Devault 
Beaver, then living on this spot, eighty years of age, who said he 
had heard this fact stated by Mr. Potts and his family. Our au- 
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thor adds, that Gen. Knox was also an accidental witness of the 
same thing, and was “ fully apprized that prayer was the object 
of the Commander’s frequent visits to the grove,” and that the 
reason of his resorting there was, that his quarters in a log hut 
at that encampment, were not such as allowed him proper 
privacy for such a duty. 

The following extract will be read with interest : 

“In the year 1820, a clergyman of this State, being in company 
with Major , a relative of Gen. Washington, had an accidental 
conversation with him on the subject of Christianity. The conversa- 
tion was of a controversial nature in the beginning, and as no good 
seemed to ensue, but some warmth of feeling, an effort was made to 
arrest the unprofitable discussion by an inquiry made of the Major, 
as to the religious opinions of his distinguished kinsman, the subject of 
these pages. This was done in part, as knowing his veneration for 
Washington, and for information too, as he had been captain of the 
General’s body guard, during a greater part of the war, and pessessed 
the best opportunities of learning his views and habits. In answer to 
the question, he observed, after hesitating for a moment, ‘Gen Wash- 
ington was certainly a pious man, his opinions being in favor of reli- 
gion, and his habits all of that character and description.’ Being 
further interrogated as to his habits—he replied, that his uncle, he 
knew, was in the habit of praying in private—and with the animation 
of an old soldier, excited by professional recollections, rather than sym- 
pathy with the subject, he related the circumstances of the following 
occurrence: ‘While encamped at N. J., asoldier arrived 
one morning, about day-break, with despatches for the Commander- 
in-chief, from a distant division of the army. As soon as his business 
was known, he was directed to me as captain of the body guard, to 
whom he came forthwith, and giving me his papers, I repaired at once 
to the General’s quarters. On my way to his room after reaching the 
house, | had to go along a narrow passage of some length. As I ap- 
proached his door, it being yet nearly dark, I was arrested by the 
sound ofa voice. I paused and listened for a moment, when I distin- 
guished it as the General’s voice, and in another moment found that 
he was engaged in audible prayer. Asin his earnestness he had not 
heard my footsteps, or if he heard me did not choose to be interrupted, 
I retired to the front of the dwelling, till such time as I supposed him 
unengaged ; when returning, and no longer hearing his voice, I 
knocked at the door, which being promptly opened, I deliverd the 
despatches, received an answer, and dismissed the soldier.” p. 160, 161, 

We give only one more anecdote on this subject, which Mr. 
M’Guire vouches for as authentic, and which probably, as well 
as the foregoing, 'he owes the knowledge of to his relation to 
the family of Washington : 

“ During his residence in Philadelphia, as President of the United 
States, it was the habit of Washington, winter and summer, to retire to 
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his study at a certain hour every night. He usually did so at nine 
o’clock—always having a lighted candle in his hand, and closing the 
door carefully after him. A youthful member of his household whose 
room was near the study, being just across the passage, observing this 
constant practice of the President, had his thoughts excited in refer- 
ence to the cause of so uniform a custom. Accordingly on one oc- 
casion, in the indulgence of a juvenile curiosity, he looked into the 
room sometime after the President had gone in; and to his surprise, 
saw him upon his knees at a small table, with a candle and open Bible 
thereon. p. 168, 169. 


We here close our extracts from this book. We should be 
glad, to place upon our pages a good many more facts and an- 
ecdotes illustrating the excellence of Washington’s character ; 
particularly should we like to give utterance to our views in 
regard to what we have before mtimated as distinguishing the 
Father of his country above all the great men whom history 
presents to our contemplation—that perfect proportion and 
harmony of all the features of his moral and intellectual nature, 
and that entireness and unity of his character, which was the 
secret of the repose, dignity and grandeur, that through his 
whole life made so strong an impression upon, and gave him 
such power over, all who approached him. But we have not 
space for this at present. 


We shall only add a word in conclusion, respecting the 
manner in which Mr. M’Guire has executed his task. We are 
sorry to be obliged to find fault; but we must in honesty say 
that we believe the author has done great injury to his subject, 
by the method he has taken of swelling out the size of his book. 
Besides inflicting upon the reader a great deal of feeble common- 
place of his own, he has broken up the unity and weakened the 
strength of the impression which his evidence is calculated 
to produce, by his copious quotations of common-place observa- 
tion from familiar writers—-introducing often long passages 
which have no earthly title to a place in his book, except that 
they are didactic remarks or general reflections upon the vari- 
ous moral and religious duties, in the discharge of which the 
illustrious subject of his work was so exemplary ; and the strong- 
est reason that we can conjecture why these quotations are 
made from these particular authors, is that they happened to be 
at hand to Mr. M’Guire, just as probably they are at hand to 
nine-tenths of his readers. hus, apropos to a citation from 
Washington’s Farewell Address, in which the necessity of reli- 
gious principle to morality is asserted, Mr. M’Guire, after two or 
three pages of trite generalities on the subject, edifies his read- 
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ers—who however will be sure to skip them—with fourteen pages 
of extracts from Robert Hall’s sermon on “ Modern Infidelity,” 
Dr. Ralph Wardlaw’s “Christian Ethics,” and Chalmers’ ser- 
mon on the “ Emptiness of Natural Virtue!” Still more laugh- 
ably—he speaks of an ancient copy of Sir Matthew Hale’s 
“ Contemplations,” which he informs us “ by the indulgence of 
the present estimable possessor of Mount Vernon, the writer has 
upon his table ;” and apropos to the fact that it belonged to Wash- 
ington’s mother, he goes on to give us twenty pages of extracts 
from the book! ! and then winds up with a page or two more, 
in which he amiably indulges himself in the expression of his 
delight, that Washington should have made such a good. book, 
his “ vade mecum,” an assumption by the way, that appears to 
have no other than the same good reason the author gives for 
his long extract—namely, that the book belonged to Washing- 
ton’s mother! 

These are specimens—the most aggravated indeed—but 
still only specimens of the way in which a considerable part of 
this book is made up. We are sorry it is so. We have great 
respect for the amiable and estimable author ; and he has ex- 
posed himself to some laughter. But that is not the worst of it ; 
he has impaired the effect of the various and valuable testimony 
to the religious character of the illustrious subject of his book, 
which he has brought together. We earnestly recommend him, 
in the next edition, to throw out all these impertinences, and to 
cut the book down one half. It will double its value ; render 
it far more respectable in the eyes of men of the world, and far 


more likely to be read by all. 
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Art. XII.—ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Parallele des Langues de Europe et de l'Inde, par F. G. 
Ercuuorr. Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1836. 4to: pp. 499. 


WE have here decidedly the most learned and interesting work 
that has appeared from the French press for many years past. The 
author, a learned native of Germany, at present settled in Paris, and 
librarian to the Queen, has instituted a comparison in this volume be- 
tween the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, German, Lithuanian, Rus- 
sian, Gaelic, and Cymric languages, and has proved conclusively the 
affinity existing between them in their roots and grammatical struc- 
ture. The work gives the death-blow of course to the absurd theory 
of Dugald Stewart, which has found so many admirers among our 
American literati. The path which Eichhoff here treads, was opened 
by Colebrook, Wilkins, and Wilson, among the English; by Hum. 
boldt, Grimm, Bopp, and Pott, among the Germans; and by Bernouf, 
among the French. The subject is an extremely curious one. A lan- 
guage is found in the remote East, the origin of vhich is carried back 
into the most distant ages, a language remarkable for its energy, its 
regularity, its richness, but above all for its striking affinity to the 
tongues of Europe. Its grammar explains all their inflections, its 
vocabulary reproduces all their roots, while at the same time its har- 
monic alphabet comprises all the sounds of the human voice. 

M. Eichhoff has rendered a most valuable service to the scholars 
of Europe by this publication; and what renders the work peculiarly 
useful is the employment of Roman characters in the place of the 
Sanscrit, so that his volume is accessible to every reader. First, the 
different alphabets are given with remarks. To these succeed the 
pronouns and adverbs in the different languages ‘above mentioned. 
Long vocabularies follow of nouns both simple and compounded ; and 
also of verbal roots, and in every instance affinities are given in various 
tongues. The elements of declension and conjugation in the different 
Indo-Germanic tongues. close the volume. 

This sketch, however, will afford but a feeble idea of the rich and 
varied contents of the work, and we trust the day is not far distant 
when it will be better known to our American scholars by actual pe- 
rusal. As a specimen of beautiful typography, the volume is worthy, 
in every respect, of the royal press from which it emanates. 





2. Lexicon Sophocleum, adhibitis veterum interpretum explicationibus, 
grammaticorum notationibus, recentiorum doctorum, commentariis. 
Composuit Frivericus Extenpt, A. M., Lit. Antiq. in Univ. Lit. 
Regim. P. P.E. 2 vol. 8vo. 1836. 


WE hail with pleasure the completion of this most elaborate and 
useful work, and congratulate the lovers of the Grecian drama upon 
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the acquisition of what will prove a golden key to the treasures of their 
favorite Sophocles. A lexicon to the productions of this prince of 
tragic poets, has always been a great desideratum with the classical 
scholar; for Brunck’s is only an approximation towards one, and Beat- 
son’s is a mere verbal index. Professor Ellendt has, therefore, fairly 
entitled himself, by the present publication, to the thanks of every 
scholar. The title of the work is a Lexicon to Sophocles, but our 
readers will labor under a very erroneous impression if they take this 
appellation in its literal sense, and suppose that they have here merely 
an alphabetical arrangement of the terms that occur in the dramas of 
Sophocles, with a word or two explanatory of their meaning. On the 
contrary, the true name of the work would seem rather to be, a digest 
of the several commentaries on the poet in question, in which the 
results of learned and laborious investigations are briefly and suc- 
cinctly given, and references at the same time made to collateral au- 
thorities. A specimen, however, of the work itself, will best explain 
our meaning. It has been selected almost at random : 

‘Eddas. 1. Terram Graciam significat. ‘E))ddos yiis, Phil. 256. 6c obévov- 
cay, ei tiv’ ‘EAXAdos, péya, Oed. Col. 738. & rdijpov ‘EANds, Tr. 1102. 70 xdewov ‘EA- 
Addos orpdrevpa, El. 684. Et sic explicandum ré «dewdv ‘EdAddos zpdoyny’ dydvos, 
El. 671, in quo exemplo ‘EA ddos dydvos conjuncturus erat Brunckius V. Herm. 
—(2) Adjective de re Graca qualicunque, cyipa ‘EXéd0s crodjfs, Phil. 223. Duo 
vocabuli exempla reliqua sunt aliquantum dubitabilia, ci@ ‘Eddas otr’ &yAwooos 
ov” borny éyd yaiav kabaiowy ixbunv Edpacé rw, Trach. 1049, dydweoos pro BupBapos, 
nove dictum esse manifesium, et insequens yatay suadet ut hee in unum con- 
jungantur, et ‘E\dds et &yAwooos unum subjectum habeant yj. Sed Antiatt. 
Bekk. p. 97, 4. scribit: ‘EAXés 6 dvfiop. LodordAs Aitavre Aoxpd (vii. 17 D.); ita- 
que etiam illum Trachiniarum locum intelligi et Brunckius vult, advocans 
diversissima ‘E)Aas crody et similia, in quibus non major in est licentia quam 
in ‘Edis yi, et Hermannus ad Eur. Iph. Taur. 334., qui quod exemplum pro- 
fert Eur. Phoen. 1513, id Sophocle illi simillimum etiam in eo est, quod syne- 
sis yf in utrumque cadit. Diversa contulere Intpp. Greg. Cor. p. 108, nec in 
copiis Lobeckii ad Aj. 323, p. 272, quidquam tale extat; Antiatticiste autem 
impudenter mendaci ut novitiorum scriptorum peccata excuset, nihil credo. 
Jure igitur a Sophocle eam libertatem abjudicat Bemhardy Synt. p. 48., sed 
ee immemor doctrine de nominibus impari genere componendis a Lobeckio 

. c. inchoate docte, mox eam, ut speramus, absolutissima doctrina exsecuturo. 

We are sorry to find, from Professor Ellendt’s preface, that fa- 
voritism is beginning to show its head within the precincts of German 
scholarship, and that those pests of all sound learning, “ nec ingenio 
nec doctrina commendati homines,”’ have managed to take very good 
care of themselves, within the sphere of our author’s observation, to 
the detriment of real but more unobtrusive merit. We hope for the 
credit of that learning which has hitherto made Germany its abiding 
place, that the complaints of Professor Ellendt, in this particular, are 
merely the offspring of what would appear to be his own morbid feel. 
ings, and not sober realities. The conclusion of his preface, however, 
is desponding enough: “ Talia quin animum frangant viresque debili- 
tant cum fieri vir possit, lectores oro, ut ignoscant, quod serius, quam 
promiseram, liber meus in lucem publicam emittitur.” 
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3.—Lexicon Platonicum, sive Vocum Platonicarum Index. Condidit 
D. Fripericus Astivs. Vol. ii. fasc. 1. Zyra-KXivw.  Lipsie. 
1836. In Libraria Weidmanniana. 


Proressor Ast is already most favorably known by his edition of 
Plato’s works, now in a course of publication ; and of which the Lexicon 
here noticed is to form a part. Ast’s Platonic Lexicon resembles a 
verbal index much more than Ellendt’s Lexicon to Sophocles, men- 
tioned in the preceding article, but this is owing to the circumstance of 
the editor having reserved for his commentary much that would 
otherwise have appeared in the present work. ‘To quote the words 
of the Professor, ‘* Immensi operis ne immensa existeret moles, brevi- 
tati ita consului, ut nihil quidem pretermitterem quod ad sermonen 
Platonicum illustrandum videretur pertinere, rerum autem expla- 
natione locorum similium comparatione variarumque lectionum 
censura plane abstinerem.” This is all, no doubt, very well, yet 
still we could have wished occasionally to see more of the “ex. 
planatio” and somewhat less of the “brevitas.” For example; 
under the head of aixia we might have had the distinction briefly 
stated between aixiag dixn and USpswe dixn which Timzeus in his Platonic 
Lexicon has confounded together, a negligence that can find no ex.- 
cuse, although Meier, in his <Attische Process, p. 548, has sought to 
defend it. Under dxvaxng, the remark of Pollux, lib. 1. sect. 138, 
ought to have been given Tlepeimov Zipididv v1, x. ¢. A. in order to 
correct the vulgar error that the dxavaxng was a species of scimetar. 
So again, under djmovtev, some notice might have been taken of 
Geettling’s inaccuracy (ad Aristot. Polit. 2. 2. p. 316), when he seeks 
to naturalize #rovlev, and gives it the force of vel maxime. The 
change of meaning in dwpodéxog, among later writers, should also have 
been mentioned, in order to prevent any erroneous application of that 
meaning to the text of Plato. We would have been pleased also, to 
see under the head of Zpopo¢, the error of ‘Timzus distinctly noted, 
where he says, "Eqopo, révre wciGoug xai wévre édarrous. Mueller’s 
remark (Prolegom. p. 430) places the matter in its true light: “ Es 
ist klar dass die 5 kleinen ephoren bei Timzus blos Gehulfen der 
Ersteren waren, welche die immer zunehmende Wichtigkcit des 
Amtes neethig machte und nichts fur die ursprungliche Anordnung 
beweisen.” 

While on this subject, we cannot refrain from recommending, in 
addition to Ast’s work, the Platonic Lexicon compiled by Mr. Mitchell, 
the well known translator and editor of Aristophanes. It is executed 
with great ability, and affords, along with Ast’s compilation, a suffi- 
cient answer to the complaint of the London editor of the Variorum 
Plato, that the age Aidupwyv rev xadxevrépuv had passed away. 
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4. Lezilogus, or a Critical Examination of the meaning, and etymo. 
logy of numerous Greek words and passages ; intended principally 
for Homer and Hesiod. By Puiwir Butrmann, L.L.D. Trans. 
lated and edited by the Rev. J. R. Fisuiaxe, late Fellow of Wad. 
ham College, Oxford. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
1836. 8vo. pp. 597. 


BuTTMann’s name is already well known on this side of the Atlan. 
tic by his excellent grammars of the Greek language, which the 
labors of two of our countrymen have rendered accessible to every 
American scholar. The present work, however, presents him in a 
far higher character, as a sound and accurate critic on the earlier 
and more obscure forms of the same noble tongue. We hail its ap- 
pearance in our English dress with sincere pleasure, and regard it as 
putting an effectual end to the reign of Homeric pedantry, and dis- 
missing that bane of true scholarship, the Clavis Homerica, to its ori- 
ginal obscurity. Nothing can be more erroneous than the notion 
which so many of our students appear to entertain, that the Greek 
poets, especially the earlier ones, were enabled by the aid of such 
mysterious figures as Apocope, Apharesis, Paragoge, &c. to clip and 
trim their native tongue with the same facility that a Dutch gardener 
does his alleys of box. Soagain with regard to the dialects ; it is still 
firmly believed by a large number, that Homer brought into his poems 
every dialectic form that struck his fancy or suited his verse. How 
would Milton or Shakspeare look, if such a principle had been adopted 
by either of them, and if all manner of words had been employed, from 
the various provincial dialects of England? Buttmann’s work brings 
us into a purer atmosphere, and inculcates sounder doctrines. 

The author very modestly entitled his work, in the original, a 
“ Lexilogus, or Helps in the explanation of Greek words, intended 
principally for Homer and Hesiod.” His English editor, fearing lest 
so indefinite a title might induce a belief of the treatise being merely 
an elementary book for younger students, very properly altered the 
appellation of the work to one more declaratory of its true character. 
It affords valuable aid, in fact, to every reader of Homer, and every 
student of one of the noblest of languages; and no one can after this 
lay claim to the character of sound and accurate scholarship without 
having made himself master of its contents. 

If, where all is so highly entitled to praise, it might be allowed us 
to find any fault, it would be on account of the absence of Sanscrit 
etymologies. When Buttmann wrote his Lexilogus, the study of the 
Sanscrit language and literature was yet in its infancy. At the pre- 
sent day, however, it attracts so much attention, and throws so much 
light on the earlier forms of the Greek and Latin tongues, that the 
translator of the work before us ought not to have passed it by unno- 
ticed. A vast mine remains still to be explored in this department of 
Homeric philology, and the day we trust is not far distant, when the 
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bard of Ionia will derive new and ample illustrations from the forms of 
the Sanscrit tongue. A very able commencement, as regards the 
Sanscrit origin of several of the Greek particles, has been made by 
Hartung, in his “ Lehre von den Partikeln der griechischen Sprache,” 
the first volume of which appeared at Erlangen, in 1832. 





5. Mogg Megone,apoem. By Joun GreenteaF WuirtiEr. Boston : 
Light and Stearns, 1836. 32 mo. pp. 69. 


We took up this little volume at a chance passage, and thought 
ourselves for the moment in the stir and bustle of Marmion, or the 
Lady of the Lake. Mr. Whittier has adapted the metre, and to a 
certain extent, not slavishly, the style of Scott to some striking inci- 
dents of Indian life. Without, however, entering into the narrative 
part of Mogg Megone, which appears to us harsh and unpleasant, we 
prefer doing justice to the more poetic passages of description and 
reflection, that are profusely scattered along the work. One trait of 
pure human feeling outvalues the whole chronicle of Indian treache- 
ry and cruelty. Thus the true interest of the poem lies in the history 
related by herself of a youthful maiden. It shall be mostly given in 
the words of the author. Ruth Bonython, for so is the heroine called, 
commences her tale with the recoilection of her dying mother. Slow- 
ly, day by day, had she watched the pulse of life as it beat more and 
more feebly to its extinction. She remembers that parent’s look, and 
recalls the favorite tales she told in life. 

Tales of the pure—the good—the wise— 


The holy men and maids of old, 
In the all-sacred pages told. 


But the hallowed influence of the mother over her daughter, passes 
away with the breath that enforced the lesson. The wild excitement 
of Indian life soon obliterates the early taught piety—and she falls a 
victim to love. A sudden yielding to passion amidst the lawless wil- 
derness procures her the scalp of her betrayer. But revenge cannot 
cast out quite the hold of woman’s affection. With rather an unnec- 
essary accumulation of horrors on the part of our author, she slays the 
Indian who had perpetrated the deed, and now she is standing in a 
rude forest temple before the priest of religion—a victim of remorse. 
The vision of her mother had seemed before her to point with a keener 
sharpness the sorrows of repentance. 

The Jesuit shrinks from her, for she has killed in the chief a great 
defender of the church in that unsettled country. She is spurned from 
the altar. 

Ever thus the spirit must, 
Guilty in the sight of Heaven, 


With a keener woe be riven, 
For its weak and sinful trust 
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In the strength of human dust; 
And its anguish thrill afresh, 

For each vain reliance given 
To the failing arm of flesh. 


She wanders alone in her wretchedness, unprotected of this world, 
but not of heaven. 


Still, though earth and man discard thee, 
Doth thy heavenly Father guard thee— 
He who spared the guilty Cain, 
Even when a brother’s blood, 
Crying in the ear of God, 
Gave the earth its primal stain— 
He whose mercy ever liveth, 
Who repenting guilt forgiveth, 
And the broken heart receiveth ;— 
Wanderer of the wilderness, 

Haunted, guilty, crazed and wild, 
He regardeth thy distress, 

And careth for his sinful child ! 


The following scene closes the poem. 


Blessed Mary! who is she 
Leaning against that maple tree? 
The sun upon her face seems hot, 
But the fixed eyelid burns not; 
The squirrel’s chirp is shrill and clear 
From the dry bough above her ear ; 
Dashing from rock and root its spray, 
Close at her feet the river rushes; 
The black-bird’s wing against her brushes, 
And sweetly through the hazel bushes 
The robin’s mellow music gushes ;— 
God save her! will she sleep alway ? 


Castine hath bent him over the sleeper : 
“Wake, daughter—wake!”—but she stirs no limb: 
The eye that looks on him is fixed and dim; 
And the sleep she is sleeping shall be no deeper, 
Until the angel's oath is said, 
And the final blast of the trump gone forth 
To the graves of the sea and the graves of earth, 
Ruth Bonython is dead! 

The story of the piece is loosely constructed and lacks the com- 
pleteness of a perfect poem: indeed, it serves little more than a rude 
setting to protect several poetic thoughts and fancies. There is too 
little pretence in the volume to subject it to the criticism it might 
else have provoked: while this modest style renders its actual merits 
the more conspicuous. It may be taken as a slight, but not the less 
valuable token that the poetic spirit is not totally extinct among us ; 
that the unworthy strife for money has not alienated us wholly from the 
Muses. There is evidence in it of talent, that if carefully husbanded 
and directed to some more important end will yet do honor to the au- 
thor. Here is a well wrought passage that must leave a favorable 
impression of Mr. Whittier ; it illustrates a fine perception of the 
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beauties of nature visible throughout the poem. In an old writer it 
would be accounted a gem. 


Quickly glancing, to and fro, 

Listening to each sound they go: 

Round the columns of the pine, 

Indistinct, in shadow, seeming 

Like some old and pillared shrine ; 

With the soft and white moonshine, 

Round the foliage-tracery shed 

Of each column’s branching head, 

For its lamps of worship gleaming! 

And the sounds awakened there, 

In the pine-leaves fine and small, 

Soft and sweetly musical, 

By the singers of the air, 

For the anthem’s dying fall 

Lingering round some temple’s wall! 

Is not Nature’s worship thus 

Ceaseless, ever going on ? 

Hath it not a voice for us 

In the thunder, or the tone 

Of the leaf-harp faint and small, 

Stealing to the unsealed ear 

Words of blended love and fear, 
Of the mighty soul of all? 





6.—Essays on Meteorology. By James P. Espey, Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, &c. &e. From the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute. Vol. xvii. 


WE are induced to give the following outline of these Essays, by 
the fact that the Legislature of Pennsylvania have recently voted a 
handsome appropriation, to enable Mr. Espy to continue and perfect 
his experiments in Meteorology. We presume we shall gratify gen- 
eral readers by placing the substance of these papers before them. 

In these essays Mr. Espy, proposes, and illustrates a new “ 'The- 
ory of Rain, Hail, and Snow, Water-spouts, Land-spouts, Variable 
Winds, and Barometric fluctuations :” and we are sure of bestowing 
a merited encomium, when we pronounce the essays above mentioned 
as characterized at once by modesty, simplicity, ability and truth. 

Up to this time, the only plausible account which has ever been 
given of the production of rain, is that proposed by Dr. Hutton, and since 
adopted and generalized by subsequent philosophers—the substance 
of which is this. The process of evaporation being constantly going 
on, watery vapor is continually accumulating in the atmosphere, and 
owing to the variable action of the causes producing evaporation, 
more vapor will pass into the atmosphere in some districts than in 
others. The subtle and ever restless agency of heat, which is un- 
ceasingly modifying the density of the atmosphere, by its unequal 
action, disturbs the atmospherical equilibrium, and winds are occa- 
sioned; currents of different temperatures are mingled, the mixture 
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at the temperature which it assumes, is not capable of retaining all 
the moisture of the two currents, and a portion is deposited in the 
form of rain. Such is the outline of Hutton’s theory of rain. It is 
founded upon the fact which experiment has established, that the 
capacity of air to retain moisture, increases more rapidly than the 
temperature does: for instance, air at 60° Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
is capable of holding in suspension a certain quantity of vapor—air 
at 90°, will hold more than half as much additional vapor, and air at 
120°, will hold more than twice as much. Suppose therefore two cur- 
rents of air to meet, one of them being at the temperature 60°, the 
other at 90°, and each current to be charged with its maximum of 
watery vapor. . After mingling, the resulting temperature must, ac- 
cording to established laws, be 75°; but according to what we have 
said, the current at 90°, holds more vapor in proportion to its tem- 
perature, than that at 60° does in proportion to its temperature—when 
therefore the air at 60° is raised to 75°, it can take up some of the 
vapor which cannot now be retained by that which is reduced from 
90° to 75°; but it cannot take up all, and this excess is what is de- 
posited in the form of rain. Such is the theory which has prevailed 
since Dr. Hutton proposed it. The recent one of Mr. Espy is essen- 
tially different, and in our opinion much more simple, much more 
general, much less liable to objections, and much more decidedly con- 
firmed by observed phenomena. 

This theory is founded, first upon the result of some highly ap- 
proved experiments of M. M. Berard and De la Roche, fixing the 
specific heat of atmospheric air at 250, that of water being 1. Sec. 
ondly, upon the celebrated discoveries of Dr. Black, concerning latent 
heat, and thirdly upon the admirable results developed by Dr. Wells, 
in his Essay on Dew. Each of these three classes of results has 
stood the test of the closest scrutiny, by men most competent to judge 
of their correctness. ‘They are admitted by all philosophers to be 
mainly true, and the strictly legitimate application which Mr. Espy 
has made of them in his “ theory of rain &c.,” is both sagacious and 
simple. 

We proceed to let Mr. Espy speak for himself, in explanation of 
his theory : 

“Tt has been shown by the experiments of Berard and De la Roche, and 
also by those of Clement and Desormes, that the specific heat of atmospheric 
air is about .250, that of water being 1. 

“ Now, if these experiments be correct, and they appear to be so, it will be 
easy toaccount for the formation of rain, snow, and hail, and several other at- 
mospheric phenomena, which have never yet been satisfactorily explained. 

“The theory of these meteors may be given in a few words. hen a por- 
tion of wansparent vapor, in the air, is condensed into cloud, or water, the 


latent caloric given out expands the air containing it, six times as much as it 
contracts by the condensation of the vapor into water.” 


This position is shown by Mr. Espy, by a simple calculation 
founded on acknowledged data—he then proceeds : 


“Tt follows, then, from the principle here demonstrated, that the moment a 
portion of the transparent vapor in the air begins to condense into cloud, the 
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air in which it is begins to expand, and, consequently, if an equilibrium 
existed before, it is now destroyed, and the cloud will continue to ascend as 
long as its temperature is greater than that of the surrounding air.” 

We omit some remarks, and calculations, elucidating the change 
of the dew-point, and of the temperature of the cloud in its ascent : 

“Thus it appears, that the temperature of air when it has ascended 6000 
oe with a dew-point of 71° at its commencement, will have a dew-point of 

degrees, and be 23° warmer than the surrounding air at that elevation. 
In like manner it may be shown, by assuming other points at greater ele- 
vation in this upward motion, that the difference of temperature between the air 
in the vortex, and the surrounding air, is constantly increasing with the ele- 
vation, until the moment when the vapor is all condensed into water, when it 
will be 71. 2° higher. After it passes this point, it will continue its motion 
upwards, dry, and of course, not increasing in temperature beyond 71. 2” 
higher than the surrounding air, but will preserve this difference, until it 
reaches the surface of the atmosphere, where it will spread itself out and 
come to rest. We have now a column of air reaching from the surface of the 
earth to the surface of the atmosphere, of the same temperature as the sur- 
rounding air below, and 71. 2° greater above, making a mean of 35. 6°.” 

From these data, and assuming the mean temperature of the 
whole atmosphere to be 32°, which is certainly high enough, Mr. E. 
arrives at the conclusion that the air within the vortex is pressed 
upward with a force capable of imparting to it a velocity of 364 feet 
per second, equivalent to about 4 miles per minute, or 318 miles per 
hour. 

“‘ Nor” says he “is this great velocity at all incredible, for the upward mo- 
tion in the vortex, is as much greater, than the horizontal motion of the air 
towards the vortex, as the motion of the air in a chimney is greater than the 
horizontal motion of the air inthe room toward the fire-place.” _ 

The application of this theory to the phenomena of rain, hail, &c., 
is natural 4nd simple—the vapor in the vortex is condensed into rain, 
this is still carried up by the great upward force of the vortex, it 
reaches the region of perpetual congelation, is congealed into hail— 
and in that form is forced up, until it reaches that point where the 
ascending current spreads itself out on the subambient atmosphere, 
then—the hail, no longer sustained by a force pressing upward—be- 
gins to fall, as it descends, passing through warmer regions of the 
air, it may be entirely or only in part melted into rain again—under 
some circumstances producing only rain, and, under different cir- 
cumstances, producing a mixed storm of rain and hail. 

Mr. Espy has very ingeniously applied his theory to the explica- 
tion of several remarkable storms of rain and hail, on record in the 
annals of meteorology; and he has also, satisfactorily to us, ex- 
plained by his theory the formation of water-spouts, and land-spouts, 
and their kindred phenomena. 

Three reports have been made upon the subjects of Mr. Espy’s 
essays, by a joint committee of the American Philosophical Society, 
and of the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, for the pro- 
motion of the mechanic arts. And they all go to confirm the above 
noticed theory, by a careful analysis of the facts relating to a number 
of storms recently observed in the United States. The whole sub- 
ject is cordially recommended to the examination of the scientific and 
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curious—as not only highly interesting in itself, but as also capable 
of being turned to the most useful account. 

Mr. Espy himself says of the law which he has developed, that 
its “importance will readily be admitted, when it is understood that 
by it may be known, whether there is a great storm raging at any 
time within four or five hundred miles of the observer, and also the 
direction of that storm, with the means of avoiding it, if the observer 
is at sea.” But, in order that this desirable result may be attained, 
observations must be made throughout great extents of country, on 
all the circumstances of storms. From such observations, it is be- 
lieved that tables may be formed, by which the existence, remoteness, 
direction, &c., of a storm may be discovered by a distant observer. 
And surely no man who has seen—what they who “go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business on the great waters” so often see— 
the roaring winds, and the raging ocean, those “ wonders” which the 
Lord “ doeth in the deep,” who on the billows hath been “ carried up 
to the heaven, and down again to the deep,” who hath there seen the 
“souls of men melting within them,” and heard the deep and solemn 
prayer, “Thou, O Lord, who stillest the raging of the sea, hear, 
hear us, and save us that we perish not”——-no man who hath seen this, 
can regard, without interest, any rational efforts for diminishing “ the 
perils of the deep ;” nor can any man who sympathizes in the suffer. 
Ings, or rejoices in the welfare of his species, contemplate with indif- 
ference so valuable a desideratum. 





7. Three Experiments of Living : Living within the means. Living 
up to the means. Living beyond the means. Boston: W. S. 


Damrell. 1837. 18mo. pp. 143. 


Tuis is a good little book ; it is peculiarly appropriate in these 
times of show and extravagance, when so many are “living beyond 
the means,” to gain, what they call, a standing in society. “It com- 
prises,’ as the editor tells us, ‘‘ in the form of an interesting narrative, 
a practical display of important maxims in domestic economy and the 
conduct of life—the advantages of living within one’s means, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the misery and wretchedness attendant 
upon an opposite course ; not merely as regards the physical comforts 
of the unhappy individual, who is the subject of it, but his moral con- 
dition.” We think, that this little book is calculated to exert an in- 
fluence on the mass of men, which would be denied to larger, and 
more pretending volumes. 

It is the history of Dr. and Mrs, Fulton. With nothing to depend 
on but his profession, they commence life, boarding in an humble way, 
rich only in peace and contentment, until the increase of his business 
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enabled them to take a small house. The descriptions of their even- 
ing conversations, when he had returned from his visits, and covet- 
ing nothing in the world around them, they were left to the enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society, are beautiful : 

‘“* When her children were fairly in bed, and the domestic duties of the day 
over—when her husband laid aside his day-book and ledger—when the fire 
burnt bright, and her little work-table stood by her side—when Frank ventured 
to pull off his boots,and lay half-reclined on the sofa, then came the hour ofcon- 
versation. Then Jane loved to talk over the past and the present, and sum up 
their stores of happiness. Sometimes she requested her husband to read aloud ; 
but he never got through a page, without her interrupting him, to puint out 
something congenial, or something in contrast with their situation; and the 
book was soon thrown aside, as far less interesting than their own conversation. 

“¢T do positively believe,’ said Jane, ‘we are the happiest people in the 
world. I can say, with truth, I have scarcely a wish ungratified. I am sure I 
envy nobody.’”’ 

This was the first stage, “living within the means ;” when the 
end of every year left them a small overplus ; and it was the most 
happy period of their lives. It was one of honest independence. 
“ Their pleasures were home pleasures—the purest and most satisfactory 
that this world affords.” 

But these bright days were soon to pass away. A larger house 
having become necessary, one was taken in a more fashionable part 
of the town. Unfortunately, their next door neighbors were the 
Reeds, “ a stylish family,’ who began to initiate Mrs. Fulton into all 
those artificial wants, of which she had never before dreamed. Then 
the enemy was sowing tares ; and pride and ambition were springing 
up in her simple and peaceful heart. She soon became a fashionably 
dressed lady. ‘Then came the agony of keeping up a showy appear- 
ance, when they could ill afford it—the first symptoms of domestic dis- 
cord in those, who had before been every thing to each other—and 
the constantly accumulating expenses. Well would it have been for 
them, had they taken the advice of their uncle Joshua, whose plain, 
honest, and upright character, forms, through the whole volume, a 
strong contrast to the hollow-heartedness of her new and fashionable 
friends. ‘It is very well,” said he “for people to live in what is 
called style, if they have all things in agreement ; if they can afford 
to have the best of attendance, of cooks, &c. ; but there is no gentility 
in doing things by halves.” This year, however, Dr. Fulton’s ex- 
penses exactly met his income. He was “ living up to the means.” 

We now come to the last scene, “living beyond the means.” A 
large house is procured, and furnished in a more costhy manner. 
Mrs. F. has worked her way within the magic circle of fashion, and is 
every where a welcome visiter. But is she more happy? How can 
she be, when she is vainly seeking in society, that peace which she 
once had by her own fireside—in the company of her husband and 
children? But those days have gone. She has become aspiring and 
hollow-hearted. Ambition and gaiety have also estranged her hus. 
band, until she is forced sometimes to say to herselfi—* How Frank has 
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altered!’ But she too is equally changed. Even her old uncle, to 
whom she owes every thing—who educated her with more than a 
father’s care—is neglected, because his feelings are too honest and 
open for the artificial society in which she now moves. 

The only display of her early and better nature, which we see at 
this time, is in the griefand remorse which she feels, on hearing of 
her uncle’s sudden death. And we cannot forbear quoting the follow- 
ing beautiful reflections which the author here introduces : 

“ There are no lessons of kindness and good will that come so home to the 
heart, as those which are enforced by sudden death. Who has ever lost.a be- 
loved friend, that would not give worlds for one hour of the intercourse for ever 
gone ?—one hour to pour forth the swelling affection of the heart—to make 
atonement for errors and mistakes—to solicit forgiveness—éo become perfect 
in self-sacrifice and disinterested devotion? This is one of the wise and evi- 
dent uses of sudden death—that we may so live with our friends, that come 
when and how it will, we may not add tothe grievous loss, the self-reproach of 
unkindness or neglected duties.” 


But, Mrs. Fulton’s grief soon vanished. She plunged more 
deeply into society, and each year their affairs became more involved. 
Husband and wife were also growing more alienated from each other, 
in affection, until their conversations sometimes formed a mournful 
contrast to those which once took place, when they passed their eve- 
nings so happily together. At last, extravagance meets with its re- 
ward, and Dr. Fulton is ruined. His family receive a welcome, at the 
house of some warm hearted, though unfashionable, friend of their old 
uncle ; while he himself is forced to separate from them, and endea- 
vor, in the far west, to commence life anew. 

Such is the outline of this little story. And we have devoted this 
space to it, because its influence is so likely to be salutary, that we 
wish to recommend it. It teaches, so emphatically, that happiness is 
chiefly dependant on ourselves, and not on outward circumstances. 

Much as we like it, however, we must make one objection. Its 
religious views are defective. There are several conversations on 
this subject, which sound too much like Unitarian preaching. We 
never quarrel with a book because ‘it is not a religious one ; but, if it 
does talk religion, we want it done in an orthodox manner. This is 
not the case with the present volume. 





8.—Fourth Experiment of Living. Living Without Means. Boston: 
Otis, Broaders, & Co., 1837. pp. 68. 


A worthless, trashy, affair, which we notice only to warn our 
readers not to imagine it from its title, to be written by the author of 
the book named above. It is probably by some broken down scrib- 
bler, who being at the time, “ without means,” was induced by the 
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success of the “Three Experiments of Living,” to adopt a similar 
title, in the hope of being borne along in the wake of its popularity. 
_ not a shred of his predecessor’s mantle has fallen on his shoul- 
ers. 
The book, in fact, conveys no valuable lesson, and contains 
nothing of interest. It is not worth the shilling which it costs; and 
will soon be consigned “to dumb forgetfulness a prey.” : 








Note.—We do not, in this number, fulfil our intention of giving a 
department to Ecclesiastical and Literary Intelligence. It has 
been found impossible, in the limited time since the work was ' 
determined on, to obtain the requisite materials—in this and other 
countries—to enable us to make the view we wished to present, 
sufficiently complete ; and we prefer to wait till another number. 
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ERRATA.—Some errors have been made in printing the second and fourth 
articles, which were not noticed in season. The reader is desired to correct them. 


Art. II. page 281, line 14, for “unite” read write. 
“ «282, * 11, for “taste” read task. 
sad “ « 15, for “case” read ease. 
“ * & 294, °° 28, for “ philosophy” read philanthropy. 
Art. IV. page 348, line 30, for “ Trigonometry” read mathematics. 
“ «349, “ 34, for “ Materia Medica” read Nosology. 
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